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PREFACE 

A peculiarity, not to say a misfortune, of Poetaster is 
that it continually reminds us of greater plays, continually 
suggests, without attaining, the manner of consummate 
artists. It is patchwork, and the patches are not all purple. 
Its pedestrian, uncalled-for translations of Ovid and Virgil, 
its hints of Aristophanes, its travesty of Horace, make us 
question the vaunted classicism of Ben Jonson. The Augus- 
tan satirist lightly derides a fretting adversary, or passes 
him by with a glance of scorn ; the Elizabethan roars at an 
offender, pursues him with jeer and blow, exults in an 
inglorious victor}'. Aristophanes, a seer and yet a conserv- 
ative, goes singing into battle for ideals and principles that 
must be established if nations an<l literatures are not to be 
hollow at heart; Jonson, awaking in the radiant morning 
of Elizabethan song, lingers in the shadow of Roman ruins. 
calling upon the spirits of a yesterday that no poet's magic 
can restore. Dedicated to the classical ideal, Jonson, we 
are told, stood unalterably, unquestioningly for its embodi- 
ment in the present, and censured the followers of other 
gods because he believed those gods were false. But have 
we reached the core of the matter? What Jonson most 
clearly lacks, as we hear him in prologue, induction, and 
intermean. or see him in acknowledged characterizations of 
himself, is temperance, repose, detachment. If he is con- 
vinced that his own ideals of art are immortal, his own 
laureateship secure, why all this nervous challenge, this 
bitterness toward those who bow to a lesser sovereignty? 
His self-sufficiency is too blatant, his satire too mean and 
mirthless. In short. Jonson looms there in the Elizabethan 
world like an inspired Golh wrapped in a Roman toga, and 
we have not accounted for him. 



vi Preface 

What, then, was the secret of this anachronism, this poet 
with his acrid rages and his spiritual unrest? In the course 
of the present study I have come to regard Jonson as a 
being divided against himself, one who had rejected his own 
time and had in turn been rejected by the past. Intellectual 
bias ajid scholarly training had, as it were, delivered him a 
hostage to the ancient world, but was he in truth a classicist? 
The spirit of true classicism, zoned with the cestus of beauty, 
her palpitant bosom defended by the aegis of law, her brow 
exalted and profound, had this spirit yielded up the heart 
of her mystery to him ? He beheld her there, shining in the 
distance, sought to win her with the speil of English rime, 
and then — to fit her with sock and buskin, disguise her in 
a prologue's cloak. The muse he won was not she; the 
real goddess, inspirer of all the Muses, mocked him with 
silvery laughter out of the lips of supposed barbarians all 
about him. For was there not in Marlowe, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, a new avatar of the old classicism ? Jonson believed 
himself the heir of the Augustan age: Forum. Capitol, 
.■\ppian Way, did indeed give up their secrets to him : but 
there was a ghnt in the eye of Horace, a dream-shadow on 
the brow of Virgil that he could not catch, llie Acropolis 
also he knew, with its bronze Athene Prc«nachos ; Areopa- 
gites, heroes of Salamis, ivy-crowned dramatists, he had 
mingled with ; but the serene wisdom in the face of Sopho- 
cles, the calm of the Phidian Zeus, the gleam of wings 
along the moonht Parthenon, these were not for him. 

So the ancient world seems not to have made him its 
own: but had he never been wooed by the breath of thai 
English dawn? Surely, as youth and as poet, he must 
have felt the throb of the incoming tide, must have thrilled 
to the young prophetic voices. But here was a scholar-mind 
against a poet-soul, a man brought by heredity and mental 
discipline into conflict with his spiritual environment. The 
intellect, devoted to the learning of the past, sternly bade the 
fluttering heart be still ; but for him who had been Impelled 
to write The Case is Altered at the outset of his career. 
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and was destined to b^n The Sad Shepherd at the close, 
could peace be thus attained ? No, the inward discord would 
not cease, nor the doubts be exorcised ; and the balked spirit 
indulged more and more in those extremes of theory and 
practice, that arrogant censure of the time, that insistent 
self -exaltation, which make Jonson a problem for us to-day. 
Of this intellectual fanaticism, this emotional protest, this 
failure to possess either past or present, and of the conse- 
quent effects upon his art and life. Poetaster bears testimony. 
An autobiographical as well as a literary document, it has 
interest for every serious student of Ben Jonson and his 
time, and so deserves the fullest exposition^ It shows Jon- 
son as scholar and dramatist, as poet-militant with high 
ideals, as spiteful jeerer at the misfortunes of his adver- 
saries. Its aim was to prove John Marston a malicious 
poet-ape ; Thomas Dekker a viperous hireling ; Ben Jonson 
a much maligned priest of the Muses, defender of the old 
and true literary faith. Compared in its animus and method 
with La Critique de I'Ecole des Femmes, or, better still, 
with L' Impromptu de Versailles, how ursine it all is! 
Moliere is the peerless fencer who only smiles disdainfully 
upon a suddenly disarmed assailant; Jonson is the rude 
broadswordsman who laughs boisterously, bitterly, as he 
rains irresistible blows upon a foe not worthy of his steel. 
Again, not only expressions of Jonson's ideals and methods 
in art, but also traces of his particular dramatic phases, are 
to be found in Poetaster, Tucca, Crispinus, and Horace are 
developments of Bobadill, Brisk, and Asper of the humor 
plays ; Albius and Chloe have already appeared as Deliro and 
Fallace; the Roman setting, strangely bolstered with uncouth 
translations, anticipates Catiline \ in the relations of Ovid 
and Julia there is even a faintly romantic touch ; while the 
ridicule of English bombastic tragedy and ranting satire 
reminds us that much of Jonson's criticism of his contem- 
poraries was sound. It is therefore a study of Jonson's 
conception of himself, as man and artist, that we have here 



undertiBceii ; and probably no other single play would prove 
so rich in material for the biography and criticism of our 
poet. 

It is a pleasure to express my thanks to the following 
members of Yale University : Professor Albert S. Cook for 
advice as to matter and method; Professor William Lyon 
Phelps for the privilege of using his copies of the Folios 
of 1616 and 1640; Dr. D. Winter for continual interest 
in my work and for many valuable suggestions ; Mr. Austin 
M. Harmon for a translation of Lucian's Lexiphanes\ Mr. 
Andrew Kcogh of the Yale Library for frequent biblio- 
graphical aid. My acknowledgments are also due to Mr. 
W. A. White of New York City for the use of his copy of 
the 1602 Quarto edition of Poetaster. It should be added 
that part of the expense of publishing this thesis has been 
met by the Modern Language Club of Yale University 
from funds placed at its disposal by Mr. George E. Dimock, 
of Elizabeth, New Jersey, a graduate of Yale in the Class 
of 1874. 



Yale University, 
February 10, 1905. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A. Editions of the Text 
a. Collations 

Poetaster is found in the following editions : 

I. POETASTER | or | The Arraignment : | As it hath 
beene fundry times priuately | afled in the Blacke Friers, by 
the I children of her Maie flies \ Chappell. | Compofed, by 
Ben. lohnfon. \ Et mihi de nnllo fama rubore placet. \ 
[Device.]^ | London | 

^Printed for M. L. and are to be (ould in | Saint Dunftans 
Church-yarde. | 1602. | 

Quarto.^ Collation. — [A] to N in fours (series J 
omitted) ; no pagination. Title-page as above, without sig- 
nature; verso, THE PERSONS THAT | ACT. \ On this 
page also is Ad LeClorem [Martial, Epigr. 7. 12. 9-12]'. On 
A2 recto is LIVOR, with the speech of Envie appearing in 
folio 1616, concluded verso. A3 recto, PROLOGVS; 
verso, act i begins. N recto, the play ends; verso bears: 

To The Reader. 

HERE {Reader) in place of the E- | pilogue, was 
meant to thee an A- | pology from the Author, with 
I his reafons for the publifliing of \ this booke: 
but (fince he is no lefse \ reftrain'd, then thou depriu'd of 
it, by Authoritie) \ hee praies thee to thinke charitably of 
what thou I haft read, till thou maist heare him fpeake what 
I hee hath ivritten. 

FINIS. 

* The device, which is upside down, measures 2^4 X /4 inches, 
and consists of two Cupids bearing cornucopias filled with fruits, 
flowers, and leaves; about these are intertwined dragons; in the 
center is a lyre. 

* This collation is made from a copy owned by Mr. W. A. White, 
of New York City. 

' Jonson adapts line 9 of the epigram (Ludimus innocui: scis hoc 
bene: iuro potentis) thus: 

Ludimus innocuis verbis, hoc iuro potentis. 
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II. THE I WORKES | OF | Betiiamin Jomon | 

— neque, me vt mirelur turba, | laboro: \ 

Contentus paucis lectortbus. | 

LONDON I Printed by IVilHam Staiifby. \ An" D. 1616. \ 

Folio.' Collation.' — Five leaves : title-page, verso blank ; 
catalogue recto, with signature H 3, verso bearing the begin- 
ning of the complimentary verses, which cover also the 
remaining three leaves. Then follows ( [A] recto) the title- 
page of Eucry MAN IN HIS HVMOVR, and so on to 
[Qqqq4] recto (verso blank), in sixes. Sets of signatures 
for J, U, W, Jj, Uu, Ww, Jj], Uuu, Www^, Jj jj, are wanting. 
After [T16] follow Vu, Vu2, Vv3; in place of Eee3, we 
have Ee3 ; a second Kkkj appears in place of LII3 ; after 
[Ttt6] come Vuu, Vuu2, VUU3. The last of the plays, 
Catiline, ends Sss4 verso, p. (764) ; then follow the Epi- 
grams, the Forest, a Panegyre, Entertainments, and Masques. 

Engraved general title-page, representing the front of a 
temple, in rococo design. On the left stylobale is a 
PLAVSTRVM, on the right, a VISORIVM and a Chorus, 
while between the two, on a cartouche, appears the imprint. 
Each stylobate supports two Corinthian columns, with a 

'This is known as Vol. 1 ot the First Folio, For a detailed col- 
lation of Vol, 2, published 1631-41, see Dr. D. Winter's edition ot 
The Statu of News (Yale Studies in English XXVIII), New York, 
1505. 

' Imprints of the ensraved general title-page of folio 1616 vary, 
particularly as respects the printer's name (ef. W. W. Greg, Mod. 
Lang. Quart., April 1904, pp. 26-9). Sotne revision also must have 
been done while the folio was in press, for minor differences of text 
appear. The copy owned by Prof. W. L, Phelps of Yale differs in 
capitalization, punctuation, and spelling, in the speech of Envy and 
in act r sc. 2, from the copy in the Yale Library, There is but one 
important variation: in place of 'artes' (i. 2. 242) of the Vale 
teitl, the copy owned by Professor Phelps reads 'Romane artes.' 
From our Variants it will be seen (hat folio 1640 follows the metric- 
ally objectionable reading. 
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niche between them ; in the left niche is TRAGCEDIA, in the 
right, COMCEDIA. Within the doorway between the two 
sets of cohimns is the title; upon the frieze of the entabla- 
ture over the doorway are the words: SI[N]GVLA QVj^- 
QV[E] LOCVM TENEANT S[0]RTITA DECEN- 
(T]ER, from Horace, Ars. P. 92. Next above is a broken 
arch, upon the panel of which is a THEATRVM; seated 
upon the arch to the left is a SATYR, to the right, a 
PASTOR, On either side of the arch is a pedestal sup- 
porting a flanking column twined with laurel leaves. 
Above tlie arch is a fronton with arched pediment, before 
which stands TRAGICOMCEDIA. In a niche to the left 
of the fronton is Bacchus, in a niche to the right, Apollo. 
On the moulding of the right-hand stylobate are the words : 
I GulieV Hole fecit. 

Poetaster has two alternative title-pages, the first being 
I the recto of an extra leaf inserted, the second being [Z4] 
Itecto; versos blank. The first has a wood-cut border 
1 which is used also on the title-page of Every Man oirf of his 
%HumoMr. The Poetaster title-pages are as follows: 

POETASTER, | Or I His Arraignemcnt. | A Comical! 
hSatyre. \ ACled, in the yeere 1601. | By the then Children 
|of Queene ] Eliz.^beths | Chappell. \ The Author B. I. | 
I Mart. | Et mihi de nulla fama rubore placet. | LONDON, j 
I Printed by IV. Stansby, \ for M. Loumes. | 1616 | 

POETASTER, | OR | His Arraignement."| A Comicalt 

\.Satyre. \ ACled, in the yeere 1601. By the then | Children of 

iQueene Elizabeths | Chafpel. | The Author B. I. | Mart. | 

\Bt mihi de nulto fa>na rubore placet. \ London, j Printed 

r William Stansby, | for Malthnv Lonmes. ] M, DC. 

XVI. 

The Dedication appears on Z5 recto, page (273), and the 
«rso, (274), bears The Persons of the Play. On Z6 recto, 
ftp. 275, the speech of Envie begins. On 348. verso of 
i'fFf6], the play proper is concluded and we have the 
E'address To The Reader, followed by the beginning of 
E'tbe Apologetical Dialogue, which ends on 353, Gg3 recto. 
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Verso Gg3, (354), gives the date of the first production 
of the play by the Chapel Children, With the allowance 
of the Master of Revells, and the names of the six prin- 
cipal comedians. 

After the general title-page, the printer's name is found on 
the title-pagfs of the plays only. The title-pages of Every 
Man in his Humour reads: Printed by William Stansby. 
The title-pages of Cynthia's Revels, Sejanus, Volpone, 
Bpicoene, the Alchemist, and Catiline, are the same in 
this respect ; but that of Every Man out of his Humour 
reads: Printed by W. Stansby \ for /. Smithwicke. \ 
Poetaster has been dealt with above. 

m. THE I WORKES | OF | Benjamin Jonson \ 
— neque, me vt miretur turba, ] laboro: \ Contentus paucis 
lectoribus. | LONDON, | Printed by | Richard Bifhop, 1 
and arc to he fold by \ Andrew Cro(Jte, | in S*- Pauies, \ 
Church-yard. \ An" D. 1640. \ 

Folio.' Collation. — [A] to [LII4J verso, p. 668, in sixes, 
including the plays; A. p. [i], to [T6] verso, p. 228, in 
sixes, inchiding the Epigrams, the Forest, Entertainments, 
a Pancgyre, and Masques. The first half is blank. Tlie 
title-page of the 1616 folio, by Ho!e, is duplicated here with 
changed imprint. All pieces in the volume. Poetaster 
excepted, were printed by Richard Bishop. 

Pasted to the verso of the blank leaf [A], and thus 
opposite the title-page (which is A2 recto, verso blank), is an 
engraving of Jonson, seated, crowned with bays, the oval 
frame cutting out the right hand ; he has a cloak over his left 
shoulder and holds gloves in his left hand. About the 
oval frame are the words: VERA EFFIGIES DOCTIS- 
SIMI POETARVM ANGLORVM BEN: lOHNSONII. 
On either side, above the center, the oval is decorated with 
a palm branch, and it is set in a rectangular frame, in 
each lower comer of which are two books, one lying flat, the 

' This collation is made from the copy of the 1640 folio in the 
Boston Athenaeum Library. 




Bother on edge upon the first. To the left, below the oval, is 
Ipniited: Ro: Vaugkan fecit. Beneath the whole appears: 
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POETASTER, | OR | His Arraignement. | A Comtcall 
Stttyre. \ Firft Afled in the yeare 1601 By. the then | 
Children of Queene Elizabeths | Chappell. | With the 
allowance of the Master of Revels. | The Author B. J. [ 
Mart. | £/ mtVit de nulla fatna rubore placet. \ [Device]' | 
LONDON, I Printed by Robert Young. | M. DC. XL. | 

The above title-page is on [X5] recto, p. [237], verso 
being blank. [X6] recto, p. (239), bears the Dedication; 
on the verso, p. (240), are The Persons of the Play, as 
in folio 1616; THE SCENE. \ ROME. 1 and The prin- 
cipal! Comcedians. The text of the play proper begins 
Y recto, p. 241, and ends Dd3 verso, p. 306, where begins 
. the Apologetical Dialogue, which ends [M5J verso, p. 310. 

In the first section, the following sets of signatures are 
wanting: J, U, W, Jj, Uu, Ww, Jjj. Tlie last play, Cati- 

le, ends [Lil4] verso. In the seconil section, the title-page 
of the Epigrams is A recto, p. [ 1 ] ; verso blank. Signatures 
for J are wanting. The section ends [T6] verso. 

IV. THE I WORKS I OF I BEN JONSON. | Which 
were formerly Printed in Two Volumes, | are now Re- 
printed in One. ] To which is added | A COMEDY, j 
^CALLED THE | NEW INN. | With Additions never before 
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a satyr's head appears oti the tille-page.'i of aU the 
> except Poetaster, the title-page of which bears, 
Jwithin an oval marked MOLLIA CVM DVRIS. an acrobatic figure 
S to carry a bundle of books in his left hand, and to invoke 
K^ove (?), who is looking down from the clouds, with his right; 
Ejove's eagle (?) is ascending. 



Publiflied. I — neque, me til mtretur tiirba laboro: \ Coit- 
lentus pallets tefloribus. \ 

[Here follow four wood-cut?, representing respectively the emblems 
of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, ] 

LONDON, I Printed by Thomas Hodgkin. for H. Her- 
ringman. E. Brewfler, \ T. Baffett. R. Chifwell, M. Wotton, 
G. Conyers, M DC XCII. I 

Folio. Collation. — A, six leaves, the third alone bearing 
signature. The first leaf, said by Lowndes to bear a laureled 
portrait of Jonson by W. Elder, is wanting in the Yale 
Library copy. B to (Bbbbh4l verso, in fours. Two leaves 
without signature or pagination, bearing Leges Convivales, 
RULES FOR THE Tavern Academy, &c., and Over the 
DOOR at the Entrance into the APOLLO, are added. All 
except the two extra leaves are printed in double column. 

In the signatures, the following sets of letters are omitted : 
J. U, \V, Jj, Mm, Nn, Vv, Ww, Ddd. Jjj, Uuu, Www. Jjjj. 
Uuuu, Wwww. In place of R2, we have R repeated ; Ccc, 
two leaves; all Ddd is omitted, p. 382 being followed by 
p. 393- Catiline ends [LI4] verso, p. 264, and the next 
page is 281, with signature Go; but judging from the 
Catalogue, no material is omitted here. Beginning Go recto 
we have the Epigrams, the Forest, Masques, and Entertain- 
tnetiis. The plays recommence Eee recto, p. 393. and extend 
to [2zz4] verso, p. 544. Then, beginning Aaaa recto, p. 
545, we have the Undenvoads, Love's Welcome, Morlimer 
(a fragment), Masques, Horace's Art of Poetry, the English 
Grammar, and Discoveries, ending [yyyy4] recto, p. 719, 
verso blank. Gn p. 721. with signature Aaaaa by error 
for Zzzz, begins recto the New Itw, which extends to 
[Bbbbb4] verso. Zzzz is replaced by Aaaaa, which is fol- 
lowed by Zzzz2; then after [Zzzz4] follows another Aaaaa, 
Aaaaa 2, etc. 

Poetaster begins (N4] recto, p. 95, and ends R [2] recto, 
p. 123, verso blank. The title-page reads : POETASTER : 
I OR, I His Arraignment. | A COMICAL S.^TYR. ] Firft 
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AEled in the Year 1601. By ihc then Children of Queen 
I ELIZABETH'S CHAPPEL. ] With the Allowance of the 
Mafter of Revels. | The Author B. J. | Et miki de nulla 
fama rubore placet. Mart | TO the | VERTUOUS and my 
WORTHY FRIEND, | Mr. Richard Martin. ] [Then fol- 
lows the Dedication.] 

[N4] verso bears The Persons of the Play, as in foho 
1616; The Scene ROME, and The Principal Com(Edians. 
O recto, p. 97, the text of the play begins ; it ends R verso, 
p. 122, where we find TO THE READER and the begin- 
ning of the apologetical dialogue. This dialogue ends 
R[2] recto, p. 123. 

V. The subsequent editions of Jonson are of less biblio- 
graphical importance. In 1716 appeared a booksellers' 
reprint, in seven octavo volumes, of the 1692 text. The Brit. 
Mus, Cat. contains: 'B. J.'s Plays. 2 vol, Dublin. 1729. 
12°.' This edition I have not seen. In 1756 Peter Whalley 
published the Works in seven volumes, annotated. Jonson's 
Dramatic Works, from the text and with the notes of 
Whalley, were in 181 1 reprinted in one volume, with the 
Dramatic iVorks of Beaumont and Fletcher, edited by 
George Colman. A nine-volume edition of the IVorks, with 
memoir qnd notes, by William Gifford. was published in 
1816; new edition. 1846. Another edition of Gifford, 3 
vols., was produced by F. Cunningham in 1871 ; this was 
reissued in 9 vols., in 1875. In 1838 appeared a one-volume 
edition of Jonson's IVorks, by Barry Cornwall, In the 
Mermaid Series, the first volume of plays selected from 
Jonson, edited by Dr. Brinsley Nicholson, with an introduc- 
tion by C. H. Herford, appeared in 1893: vol. 2 followed 
in 1894, vol. 3 in 1895. 

b. Remarks ui'on the Editions 
Poetaster was entered on the Stationer/ Register Decem- 
ber 21, 1601, and published in quarto in 1602. It was 
included in the first folio of Jonson's IVorks. 1616, and in 
all subsequent editions. 
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1602. Comparatively speaking, the quarto of 1602 is 
excellent in typography. It presents a text, however, differ- 
ing in many respects from that of 1616, which contains 
changes and several important additions that must have 
been made by Jonson himself. It shotikl be noted that in 
the quarto, as will be seen in our Variants, the act and scene 
headings are in Latin; that in act 5, sc. 3 Crispinus dis- 
gorges a number of words not reprinted in the first folio ; and 
that Exit and Exniiil are frequent. The address To the 
Reader, supplying the place of Epilogue and Apology, is 
reprinted in our coHation. 

1616. "Jonson's "Works" were first collected in the 
folio edition, of which the first volume, carefully revised by 
himself, appeared in r6i6, the second in a succession of 
fragments from 1630-41.' Thus C. H. Herford, in his 
article on Jonson in DNB. presents the generally accepted 
view as to the authority of the 1616 folio. Recently, how- 
ever, a different theory has been advanced by B. A. P. van 
Dam and C. StofFel, — 'The Authority of the Ben Jonson 
Folio of 1616,' AngHa, Neue Folge. 14. ifyy ff. Taking up 
Every Man out of his Humour as it appears in quarto 1600 
and in folio 1616, the authors point out serious omissions and 
transpositions, besides minor changes, in the 1616 version. 
Their conclusion is that the 1616 folio was not 'carefully 
revised," nor even supervised at all, by Jonson. 

A detailed collation of the quarto edition of Poetaster 
with the version in folio 1616 leads me to believe that this 
play at least was tiot carelessly, ignorantly, or capriciously 
dealt with by the 1616 editor; that, on the contrary, it 
has many alterations and additions that no printer's hack 
would have attempted. Since Jonson was then alive and 
active, the only reasonable conclusion is that he himself 
supervised thir printing of Poetaster in 1616. Concerning 
the other plays in the folio I am not prepared to make any 
statement, and I shall confine myself here to presenting the 
facts upon which my inference as to Poetaster is based. 
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Diflferences of spelling and punctuation may be disregarded 
as of minor significance. On the one hand, then, there are 
divergences from the quarto version which might indicate 
that Jonson did nol supervise the edition of 1616. Exit 
and Exeunt are dropped ; the name of the first speaker at 
the beginning of each scene is dropped ; the stage direc- 
tions preceding the speech of Envy and the prologue dis- 
appear; so with the lines from Martial, Ad Lectorem, and 
with Numa in decimo nana, 1. 3. 3-4; Livor becomes Envy, 
etc As to these, it is clear that the stage directions are of 
slight importance in a reading version, and Poetaster was 
of course not on the boards in 1616. The hues from Martial, 
and Numa in decimo nono. are really non-essential. The 
passage in Jupiter's speech, 4. 5, given in quarto, but 
omitted in folio (cf. 1. 130 and variants), was evidently 
dropped because it describes a bit of by-play which the mere 
words do not make clear — and the omission is perhaps a 
gain to the proprieties. Finally, even the Apologetical Dia- 
logue might conceivably have been added by a printer who 
had somehow obtained a MS. copy. 

On the other hand, the interpolation of the Horace-Treba- 
tius dialogue, act 3, sc. 5, would certainly not he made by 
any but the proud translator. There are, moreover, changes 
in detail carried out so consistently as to presuppose a 
supremely interested and careful editor: 1) words such as 
knight, knighthood, are replaced by others less anachron- 
istic, cf. the variants for 1. 2. 27, i. 2. 158 and 165, et 
passim- z) flat-cap and velvet cap become tradesman and 
dressing (cf. 2. i. ro8, 3. 1. 48), probably because the new 
terms would be either less offensive to citizens, or more in 
accord with current fashions of speech; 3) corrections 
are made of errors in the quarto reading, e. g. disgeste 
becomes disgust. 3. 4. 37; 4) brief additions arc made — 
cf. 2. 1. 100-103, 109-111; 3. 4. 164-6; 5) certain stage 
directions contributing to clearness of apprehension on the 
part of a reader are added — cf. 2. 1. in, 3. 4. 20 and 364, 
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and act 4 passim. Note especially changes scattered here 
and there, which none but an author would have made, 
and the author only for publication : Caprichio becomes 
Pantalabus, 3. 4. 168; Paunch becomes stiffe toe, 3, 4. 187; 
Twentie i' the hundred becomes shifter, 3. 4. 189; Via 
sacra becomes holy street. 4. 3. 17; Pyrrhus becomes Neo- 
ptolomus, 4. 3. 25; six pence becomes a sesterce. 4. 7. 9; 
twopence becomes draehme, 5. 3. 190; 'To the Reader' of 
quarto is replaced by another address. Lines 5. 3. 429-433, 
confused by the printer of the quarto, are rectified by the 
printer or the editor of the first folio. 

But to all this it may be replied that the printer in 1616 
was simply dealing with a revised manuscript, containing 
additions determined upon by Jonson. Such a manuscript 
alone would not account for the facts. The copy Jonson 
submitted to the publisher in 1G02 was probably neither 
worse nor better than that he gave to the publisher in 1616; 
nor is it likely that Matthew Lovmdes had a much more 
careful or intelligent printer in the second instance. More- 
over, the fact that the new material was obtained for the 
foho implies Jonson 's knowledge, consent, and supervision, 
for the selection, rejection, addition, rearrangement, and the 
text in general are more intelligent and final in the folio of 
1616 than in the quarto of 1602. So far as Poetaster is 
concerned, then, there appears no reason to agree with 
Messrs. van Dam and Stoffel that Jonson did not super- 
vise the first folio edition. 

1640. The 1640 folio, printefl three years after Jonson 5 
death, has a few peculiarities that may be noted here. It 
regularly changes the conjunctive adverb then of 1616 to 
than, and pray thee of 1616 to pr'y thee; it makes a few 
absurd errors, such as changing gods, and fiends! of 1616 
to gods, and friends! (3. 4. 45, 5. 3. 451) ; it has a number 
of small omissions; it improves the spelling of the foho 
1616; it does not show any influence of the quarto. The 
1640 folio, then, so far as Poetaster is concerned, is a rather 
careless reprint of the 1616 folio. 
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1692. The i6g2 folio closely follows the 1640: note its 
continuance of the error of friends for fiends. 3. 4. 45, 5. 

3. 451 : my for thy, 4. 5. 125; his for this, 5. 3. 190. It 
initiates some slight improvements in spelling ( methinks for 
Mee thinkes, i. 2. 59). 

1716. The edition of 1716 follows the folios of 1640 
and 1692 in changing the 1616 enforme to enforce. Envy 
54; fiends to Friends, 3. 4. 45, 5, 3. 451. It follows 1692 
in changing certified of 1616 to satisfied, 4. 2. 66; sire of 
1616 to Fire, 3. 4. 235 ; inlo earth of 1616 to into the Barth, 

4. 5. 105. Such parallels make it probable that the 1716 
edition is a reprint of the 1692, which is a reprint of the 
1640. 

1756. Whalley aims to follow the text of the first folio, 
but has at hand the quarto, from which he occasionally 
draws {cf. i. 3. 3-4)- He seems, however, to have de- 
pended often upon the 1716 edition alone, for collation 
would not have permitted changes like the following: / 
net whether of 1616 to / knoiv not whether, 3. 5. 57; puet 
to Poet, 4. 3. 68; better to doe to better do. 4. 5. 222, In 
many cases, also, he follows the readings of 1692 and 17J6, 
without having corrected them by reference to quarto or 
first folio: satisfied for certified. 4. 2. 66; into the earth 
for into earth, 4. 5. 105; even the inexcusable Jvnio for 
Ivno 4. 5. 219. He makes some corrections, but is incon- 
sistent in his alterations: the 'hem of folio 1616 he some- 
times makes into 'em, and again into them, often putting 
both forms into the same sentence. He makes scone new 
errors of which no real critic would have been capable: 
one of our cafes for the 1616 of our cates, 4. 5. 41 ; best 
for blest, 4. 9. 103 ; half my days for all my dayes, A.D. 220. 
Whalley's text is therefore not critical, and his notes are 
of but moderate value. 

1816. The text of Gififord might be called licentious in 
respect to its alterations of arrangements, diction, and metre. 
At the end of act 5, he inserts the quarto address to the 
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reader, which did not appear in folio; he transposes the 
Horace- Trebatiiis dialogue to the end of the play proper; 
after this dialogue he prints the 1616 address to the reader, 
and then gives the Apologetical Dialogue. With Jonson, 
the entrance of a character who alters the situation regu- 
larly makes a new scene; Gifford marks a scene only when 
the place of action is changed. As for minor alterations, 
Gifford, like Whalley, changes Jonson's 'hem to em or 
them without consistence; he usually, but not uniformly, 
gives the full form of words purposely abbreviated in folio 
1616; he arbitrarily interpolates or excludes a; he has a 
gentlemanly shrinking from Tucca's gatt'man, metamor- 
phosing him into gentleman ; he calls attention to ungenteel 
words by emasculating them : rf — n'd for damn'd, 3. 4. 272. 
Censuring the textual criticism of Whalley, he yet follows 
him often in the most unscholarly errors or emendations: 
cf. beforehand, r. 2. 23-4; 7 know not whether, 3. 5. 57; 
better do, 4. 5. 222; into the earth. 4. 5. 105; one of our 
cales. 4. 5. 41. 

Gifford's notes are much more copious and important than 
Whalley's, notably in respect to classical sources of Jon- 
sonian passages : but all the matter offered by Gifford needs 
verification and reconstruction to make it of present value. 
Certain notes are quoted from Whalley, which yet did not 
appear in Whalley's edition. Probably Gifford gathered 
these from MS, jottings made by Whalley subsequent to 
1756. 

1893. In the Mermaid Series, vol. i of Jonson's Plays 
contains Poetaster. Dr. Nicholson explains in the editors 
preface the construction of his critical texts; he draws 
from the quartos, the 1616 folio, and the "two-volumed 
folios of 1631-40' ; he rejects various emendations and addi- 
tions made by Gifford; in the verse, he introduces or ex- 
cludes apostrophes with the aim of approximating the 
author's metrical idea ; while 'with r<^ard to the punctua- 
tion. Jonson's, excessive though it may appear, has in great 
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measure been followed," The object, then, was a modern- 
ized, critical text, and that presented is certainly better than 
Gifford's. The unpardonable liberties of Gifford are 
avoided, though his arrangement of scenes is adhered to; 
but the inclusion of quarto passages not printed in the early 
folios seems a new audacity. Only a few particular points 
with reference to Poetaster need be mentioned here. / 
know not whether 3. 5. 57, is uncritically imitated from 
Whalley and Gifford, who followed the booksellers' reprint 
of 1716; ontr of our cates, 4. 5. 41, again appears; the 
gent'man is sometimes unnecessarily rehabilitated ; a few 
out of many exasperating bits of carelessness in the edition 
are recorded in our Variants. It is regrettable that the popu- 
lar features of the Mermaid Series precluded the sort of 
aoles we had a right to expect from Dr. Nicholson's 
Elizabethan scholarship. Finally, this edition of Jonson is 
typographically about on the level of the 1640 folio, which 
fact alone would prevent its becoming the standard for 
scholars. 

B. The Stage-Quarrel 
Much has been written concerning the dramatic war 
waged, some time between 1598 and 1603, by jonson against 
Marston, Dekker, and certain other of his literary contem- 
poraries. From the address to the reader subjoined to the 
1602 edition of pQCtaster. and from the similar address 
appended to the 1616 version, we might conclude that this 
particular play was of controversial nature; while the 
scarcely humble Apologetical Diaiogue appearing in the 1616 
folio would confirm us in such an opinion. What could 
be plainer than the Author's statement (A.D. 7off.) that, 
having been for three years assailed on every stage, he had 
at last produced a drama, dealing with the fortunes of the 
great poets of Augustus Caesar's time, but supplying a hint 
to the detractors of an Elizabethan Horace? Within the 
play itself, the following passages are found peculiarly sig- 
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niecant: 3. 4. 212-7, 335-358; 4. 3. 100-135; 4- 7- 3o-4; 
5. 3. 177 to the close. Moreover, in the Conversations (p. 
20) we read: 'He had many quarrells with Marston, beat 
him, and took his pistol from him, wrote his Poetaster on 
him.' Finally, we liave the address 'To the World,' pre- 
fixed to the 1602 edition of Dekker's Salirotttastix, which 
contains the following: 

. . . J care iwt much if I make description (before thy Uni- 
versality) of that terrible Poetomachia, lately commenced betweene 
Horace the second, and a hand of leane-witted Poetasters. They 
haue bin at high wordes. and so high, that the ground could not 
serue Ihem, but (for want of Chopitts) haue stalk't vpon Stages, 

Horace hai'd his Poetasters to the Barre; the Poetasters vnlruw'd 
Horace: how worthily eytlier, or how wrongfully, (World) ieaue 
it to the Juris : Horace (questionles) made himselfe bclleue, that 
his Burgonian wit might desperately challenge all commcrs. and 
that none durst take vp the foyles against him; It's likely, if he 
had no so beleiu'd. he had not bin so deceiu'd, for hee was answer'd 
at his ownc weapon: And if before Apotlo himselfe (who is Coro- 
nator Poetarum) an Inquisition should be taken touching this 
lamentable merry murdering of Innocent Poetry: all mount Helicon 
to Bun-hill, it would be found on the Poetasters side Sc dcfendcndo. 

The dramatic quarrels centering in Poetaster have been 
dealt with by many students of the Elizabethan drama; 
two monf^aphs have been devoted to them : the War of 
the Theaters, by J. H. Penniman, and the St^ge-Quarret 
between Ben Jonson and the So-called Poetasters, by R. A. 
Small. Dr. Small's work, in particular, is at once ingenious. 
fearless, painstaking, and accurate. A brief inquiry with 
especial reference to Poetaster is therefore all that is neces- 
sary here. 

Excepting Samuel Daniel, who. according to Small's 
investigations, (Slage-Quarrel 181-197), probably had no 
share, we may accept Fleay's list (Stage 119; cf. also Chr. 
1. 369-370: Shakespeare 220) of the chief participators 
in the stage-quarrel : Jonson. and against him more or less 
actively, Monday, Shakespeare, Marston, Dekker. But our 
concern is primarily with Jonson's quarrel with Marston and 
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Dekker, since Shakespeare and Monday are apparently not 
alluded to in Poetaster. When did this quarrel with the 
Poetaster and his Journeyman begin? Are we to accept 
literally the 'three yeeres' of the Apologetical Dialogue 83, 
thus, since Poetaster was composed in the summer of 1601, 
referring the beginning of the Marston attacks to the sum- 
mer of 1598? The critics have agreed that in act 1 sc. i 
of the Case is Altered, first acted about December 1598, 
Anthony Monday is satirized in the person of Antonio Bal- 
ladino; but we have no references in that play to Marston 
or Dekker. Antonio and Mellida, which Marston wrote, 
and Histriomastix, which he revised, did not appear until 
the latter part of 1599. Fleay asserts (Chr. i, 97-8) : 'It 
is clear that the beginning [on the stage] of the turmoil 
among the three theatrical houses arose from Marston's 
abuse of Jonson and praise of Daniel and Drayton in his 
Satires (entered S. R. 27th May 1598).' Cf. also Fleay, 
Chr. 2. 69. Now this view that the beginning on the stage 
of the Jonson-Marston quarrel was something in Marston's 
early satires, is contravened by Jonson's own report (Con- 
versations p. 20) : 'He had many quarrelJs with Marston, 
beat him, and took his pistol from him, wrote his Poetaster 
on him ; the beginning of them were, that Marston repre- 
sented him in the stage, in his youth given to venerie. He 
thought the use of a maide nothing in comparison to the 
wantoness of a wyfe, and would never have ane other 
mistress.' I quote those two sentences because, though the 
second has nothing to do with our subject, I incline to 
change the punctuation as suggested by Small (Stage- 
Quarrel 3-4), placing a period after 'stage' as well as 
after 'venerie.' Since we do not find Marston representing 
Jonson on the stage as 'given to venerie,' but do find him 
representing Jonson as the poet-scholar Chrysogonus in His- 
triomastix, 1599, the importance of this slight change in 
punctuation is obvious. It seems clear, in conclusion, that 
the 'three yeeres' mentioned by Jonson take us back to 
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his own attack (however caused) upon Anthony Monday 
in 1598, but cannot refer to any quarrel with Marston or 
with Dekker at that time. Jonson's earliest satire o£ the 
last two dramatists seems to have been in Hedon and 
Anaides of Cyntliitfs Revels, produced probably in the win- 
ter of 1600-1. , 

The character Chrysogoiius in Histriamaslix , a play re- 
vised by Marston in 1599, is regarded by Fleay (Oir. 2. 71) 
as having been designed for a complimentary representa- 
tion of Jonson. Translator, dramatist, writer of epi^ams 
and satires, Chrysogonus appears much what Jonson was. 
'Nevertheless,' writes Fleay, 'Jonson took offence; he could 
not tolerate being made to talk fustian, and his scholarly 
service to all the sciences implied in i. i did not compen- 
sate for that. Hence his abuse of Marston.' Evidently Fleay 
has here hit upon the real beginning of Jonson's quarrel with 
Marston. Small, who has made the only complete analysis 
of Hislriomastix (cf. Stage-Quarrel 67-90), concludes that 
Marston, then a friend of Jonson, ridiculed Monday, Jon- 
son's enemy, as Posthaste, at the sajne time drawing a well- 
intended portrait of Jonson as Chrysogonus. The portrait, 
however, did not please its original, and the seeds of a 
quarrel were sown. This conclusion seems warranted by an 
undoubted attack upon Jonson made in Jack Drum's Enter- 
tainment (dating in the spring of 1600), a play which all 
the critics have agreed in assigning to Marston. Jonson's 
spleen becoming evident, it is not surprising that in Jack 
Drum Marston should undertake to give Jonson something 
to cry for. Simpson {School of Shakespeare 2. 129) was 
the first to identify Old Brabant of Jack Drum: 'Old Bra- 
bant, who was first of all intended for a witless patron of 
wit, a rich gull who spends his wealth in giving suppers 
to poets, insensibly becomes transformed to the great critic 
and scourge of the times. . . . This phase of Brabant 
i clearly meant for Jonson; in his character of a 
rich gull, and in the punishment which overtakes him in 
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the end of the play, he could hardly be meant for Jonson, 
even in those days of reckless misstatement.' Small (Stage- 
Quarrel 99-100) goes further, arguing that both as gull 
and as satirist Brabant senior represents Jonson, In any 
case, the essential fact is indisputable: witli the entrance 
of Old Brabant upon the stage, the Mars ton -Jonson quarrel 
was setting toward high-tide. 

As our object here is not a new investigation of all the 
dramas and characters concerned in the Stage-Quarrel, but 
only a brief statement of the part played in it by the Horace, 
the Crispinus, and the Demetrius of Poetaster, we shall sim- 
ply state categorically that Fastidious Brisk and Carlo Buf- 
fone in Every Man out of his Humour, acted early 1599, 
were not directed at Marston and Dekker; but that in 
Cynthia's Rez'els. produced nearly a year later, Hedon is 
intended for Marston and Anaides for Dekker. As for 
Poetaster, it was probably undertaken, as it was certainly 
hurried to completion, in order to forestall a counter- 
attack which Jonson had heard was to be made by the 
dramatists whom he had been satirizing. The popularity of 
the performances by the Chapel Children, who had produced 
Cynthia's Revels, and the consequent losses of the adult 
companies, were doubtless the chief cause of the readiness 
of the Chamberlain's men to take advantage of the known 
hostility of Dekker and Marston toward Jonson, and to 
retain Dekker for a dramatic attack. We can hardly accept ■ 
Jonson's sneering assertion (Poetaster 3. 4, 337 ff.) that 
Dekker's natural malevolence and present poverty were his 
sole reasons for undertaking the 'untrussing.' That Dek- 
ker was usually in straitened circumstances seems clear; 
but that he was also envious and vengeful is to be doubted. 
The representation of him as Anaides, moreover, even with- 
out the added insults in Poetaster, was sufficient reason for 
all the vituperation of Satiromastix. Finally, there is clear 
evidence in Satiromastix itself that when he was invited to 
j<wn Marston and the Globe company in a public attack upon 
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Jonson. Dekker had already been at work upon what would 
have proved at least a bread-and-butter play. Upon this 
William Rufus tragedy was grafted the satire of Jonson. 
Incidentally, I would suggest that Ddcker may have drawn 
frcwn Jonson himself the idea of tossing Horace-Jonson in a 
blanket: cf. Cynthia's Revels 3. 2, Anaides and Hedon !oq. 
As to the ending of the Stage- Quarrel, I can do no better 
than refer again to Small {op. cit. 127-8). 'We have no 
means of knowing exactly when the quarrel ended. Fleay 
has several times asserted (so also Symonds, Ben Jonson, 
p. 43) that it ended before the publication of Chester's 
Love's Martyr, 1601 : for to that book Jonson, Chapman, 
Marston, and Shakspere contributed. This idea is un- 
founded; for the contributions of the four men are wholly 
independent. No doubt the compiler of the book asked 
these four poets for verses for the simple reason that they 
were at the moment the most prominent literary figures of 
the time; this prominence came in no small measure from 
this very quarrel. From ii Return frcrni Parnassus we may 
be fairly sure that Shakspere and Jonson, at least, were 
still on ill terms at Christmas, 1601. When Ddcker pub- 
lished Satiromastix in 1602, he was as bitter as ever toward 
Jonson. Late in 1603, however, we find Marston highly 
complimenting Jonson in the Epilt^ue to the Malcontent; 
and the most friendly relations lasted until 1606. We can- 
not tell whether the coolness that ensued was permanent; 
for after that year Marston wrote no more, and completely 
dropped out of the literary world.' 

C. The Date of Poetaster 

Poetaster was entered on the Stationers' Register Dec. 21, 
1601, and published in quarto in 1602. The title-p^^e of the 
first folio, 1616. tells us that the play had been acted in 1601. 
What, then, can we gather as to the date of composition 
and of first stage production? Poetaster itself, Cynthia's 
Revels, and Dekker's Satiromastix, are our sources of infor- 
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Lines 14-I5 of the speech of Envy in Poetaster give us 
the rime Jonson spent on composition : 

Thefe fifteene weekes 
(So long as finee the plot was but an embrion). 

It is evident also that when Jonson was at work on Poetas- 
ter, he had reason to believe that Dekker was already 
engaged upon a counter-attack ; for Histrio (3. 4. 338-342) 
speaks of Dekker as 'one Demetrivs, a dresser of plaies 
about the towne, here ; we hauc hir'd him to abuse Horace 
[i. e. Ben Jonson], and bring him in, in a play, with all 
his gallants: as, Tibvllvs, Mecocxas, Cornelivs Gallvs, 
and the rest.' When Jonson writes, moreover, it is still 
early enough in 1601 for him to speak of 'this winter,' 
whicJi has made Histrio's company of adult actors poorer 
than so many starved snakes, and this seems to be an 
allusion to the success of the children's companies during 
the winter of 1600-1601 particularly. In the year 1600 the 
Chapel Children had been playing Jonson's Cynthia's Revels 
at the Blackfriars, hence the hint that the adult players have 
retained Demetrius in order to attack the successful drama- 
tist and regain their own lost patronage. Lastly, note lines 
180-1 of the Apolc^etical Dialogue of Poetaster: 

Pol. Yes : they fay you are flow. 
And fcarfe bring forth a play a yeerc. Avthoh. 'Tis true. 

In this connection, we must turn to Cynthicfs Revels, en- 
tered Sta. Reg. May 23, r6oi. Small (Stage-Quarrel 24) 
finds internal evidence placing the production of this play 
in the latter part of 1600, perhaps as late as February or 
March, 1600-I- So we cannot go back of, say March, 1601, 
for the inception of Poetaster : nor can its first production 
take us forward of December, 1601. Ordinarily, we should 
not expect to find another play produced by Jonson until 
the late winter of 1601-1602, but in the case of Poetaster 
he was laboring to anticipate a probable dramatic satire on 
the part of Dekker, Marston, and the adult players. We 
may suppose, then, that Jonson began work on Poetaster 
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soon after the production of Cynthit^s Rebels, which would 
be early in March, 1601. The fifteen weeks devoted to com- 
position would place the first staging of our play sometime 
in June, 1601. Before accepting this date, however, let us 
draw what inferences we fairly may from Defcker's play. 

The date of entry of Saltromasti-v is November 11, 1601 ; 
and, since the play abounds in phrases, situations, allusions, 
and names taken from Poetaster, we are certain that both 
plays were on the boards sometime before November, 1601, 
Satiromaslix , then, was being acted before November: but 
it must have been largely composed after the appearance 
of Poetaster which it parodies. And, as Dekker (IVorks, 
1873, 1. 202} scoffs at even the fifteen weeks devoted to 
Poetaster as too long a time, he must himself be under- 
stood as having composed the reply in considerably less 
time — -say in six or eight weeks. His known speed and 
fertility make this wholly probable. This allowance to Dek- 
ker for the production of Satiromasttx after the appearance 
of Poetaster would push our terminus ad quern for the 
latter back to probably the first of October. 

Some particular fifteen weeks, therefore, between Feb- 
ruary, 1600-1601, and October, 1601, is the time in which 
Poetaster was in process of composition. The performance 
of the play may have begun as early as June, which is 
the month set by Small. I am inclined, however, to accept 
Fleay's opinion that Satiromasttx was first produced in 
September; to believe that it was written about August; 
and to place the first appearance of Poetaster in late July, 
1601. 

D. Literary Sources 

In order to give some idea of the method of composition 
pursued in Poetaster, it is purposed to cite here the princi- 
pal passages and situations found in classical authors of 
which Jonson, by virtue of his learning and his peculiar 
theories of the drama, in this instance availed himself. Jon- 
son's defense of his practice may be found in Poetaster 
5- 3- 375~8. and in the Discoveries, on Imitation. 
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E. 31-2. Cf. Aeneid 3. 175. 

I. I. 47--88. The translation of Ovid, EL i. 15, in so far 
as it presents a problem of authorship, is fully discussed else- 
where in this Introduction. As a piece of literature, it 
may be said to preserve something of the brevity and force 
of the Latin, while its vrant of Ovid's ease .and elegance 
is not surprising. To turn 42 lines of Latin verse into 42 
lines of English, and still to be dear, is something of ait 
achievement. 

1. 2. Scene 2 of act i is largely indebted to Ovid, Tnst. 
4. 10. 17-26, this being especially noticeable in i, 2. 78-98 
of the play. With lines 25-6 of Ovid, cf . Poetaster i. 3. 8-9. 

, 120 ff., 201 ff. Gifford and others have noted that 
3ie characterization of Hermogenes in the second scene of 
t 2 is merely an elaboration of Horace, Sat. i. 3. 1-8. 

173-182, 189-198. Whalley was the first to note 
lat the outline of Hermogenes' song is found in Martial, . 
%Epig. I. 57. 

186-7, Cf. Horace, Sat. 1. 9. 25. Compare also 
WPoetaster 3. i. 190-2 with Sat. i. 10. 90-1. 

2. 2. 21 1-3. Cf, Horace, Sat. i. 3. 1-3. 

Act 3, scenes i, 2 and 3. Gifford, who combines these 

plihree scenes into one, remarks: 'This scene is little more 

f ftan a translation of Hor, Lib. I. Sat. IX. It is far from 

I done; and yet, metbinks, Jonson might have found a 

lappier method of introducing himself.' 

Now Horace's satire contains 78 lines, which we here find 

^expanded into three scenes, comprising 325 lines. Allowing 

Vfiberally for the compression and pithiness of the Latin, it 

Is still clear that Jonson, who is never given to useless 

verbiage, must have produced something more than a mere 

translation of Horace. Sat. i. 9. Jonson has contributed to 

the interest and the dramatic effect by his eleven prebminary 

LiUnes, including the lyric, which is graceful and in charac- 

Lines 23-30 of our text are Jonson's. The theme for 

Ines 31-123 of the play is furnished by lines of the satire: 

Cum quid libel Hit 

Garrirel, vicos, urbetn loudarct. 
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1 keeps fairly close to lines 14— ig 
-171 are Jonson's. Lines 172-293 
r lines 20-60 of the satire. Lines 



In lines 124-140 Joi 
of his source. Lines 141- 
of the play carry us ov 
294-g are inteqjolated. 

The 29 lines of scene 2 cover lines 6ob-74a of Horace, 
but Jonson has dropped the allusion to the Jews and con- 
tributed what was, considering his purpose, an excellent 
touch in the allusion to Mascenas. This scene is as far from 
mere translation as Gifford could wish, one would think. 
Lines 74b-78 of the satire furnish the slight suggestion 
necessary for the dramatic action and animated dialogue of 
the 28 lines of scene 3. 

I submit, then, that if Jonson's translating had never 
gone farther or fared worse than in this instance, one might 
have wished him even more given to invasion and pillage 
than he was. 

3. 5, The Horace-Trebatius dialt^ue was not in quarto 
1602. The 86 lines of Horace, Sat. 2. i are here expanded 
to 140 lines. The more interesting resemblances and dif- 
ferences between the English and the Latin are given in 
the Notes, but a few others should be mentioned. 

Lines 37-42 are an awkward and somewhat obscure ren- 
dering of 

Quanta recliui hoc, quam tritti laedere versu 

Panlolabum scurram Notnenlanumgue nepoiem! 

Quum sibi guisque timet, quamquam est inlaclus, et odit. 

The lines made prominent with quotation-marks by Jonson 
were favorites of his in these times of bulldozing the public 
and quarrelling with fellow authors. Horace's line 23 was 
quoted in the dedication to Voipone, 1607. 

As has been pointed out by H. Reinsch {Ben Jonson's 
Poelik ri4) lines 3. 5. 51-53 of Poetaster involve one of 
Jonson's rare mistranslations. Sat. 3. i. 31-2 — 



Ncque, si male gesserai, usguam 




Decurretis alio, neque si bene- 
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becomes 

Nor, in things vniuft, 
Or actions lawfully ran to other men. 

3. 5. 77-8. Cf. Sat. 2. I. 46: Flebit et insignis tota can- 
tabitur urbe. This theme is developed in 4. 3. 115 ff. of 
our play. 

5- 3- 103-4 What? when the man that firft did satyrise, 

Durft pull the skin ouer the eares of vice; &c. 

This is a somewhat too literal rendering of Sat. 2, i. 62-4: 

Quid? cum est Lucilius ausus 
Primus in hunc operis componere carmina morem, 
Detrahere et pellem, &c. 

But compare King Cambises (Hawkins, Orig. of Eng. 
Drama i. 276), by Thomas Preston, ?i56i : 

King. Dispatch with swoord this judges life, 

extinguish fear and cares: 
So doon, draw thou his cursed skin, 

strait over both his eares. 
I will see the office doon, and that before mine eyes. 

Finally, Reinsch (p. 114) notes a change of idea in Jon- 
son: 

Esto, si quis mala: sed bona si quis 
ludice condiderit laudatus Caesar ef Si quis 
Opprohriis dignum latraverit, integer ipse? 
Solventur risu tabulae; tu missus abibis (Sat. 2. i. 83-6), 

becomes in Poetaster, 3. 5. 130-6: 

I, with lewd verfes; fuch as libels bee, 

And aym'd at perfons of good qualitie. 

I reuerence and adore that iufl decree: 

But if they fhall be fharp, yet modefl rimes 

That fpare mens perfons, and but taxe their crimes, 

Such, fhall in open court, find currant paflfe; 

Were Caesar iudge, and with the makers grace. 

This, as Reinsch remarks, 'einen ganz anderen Sinn ergibt' ; 
but the explanation is that Jonson had in mind at this point 
Parcere personis, dicere de vitiiSf of Martial, 10. 33. 10. 



4- 3- III-I23- As Gifford has noted, Tucca here lays 
Horace under contribution. Cf. Sat. i. 4. 34-38: 

FotHUm kabet in cornn, lotige fugel dummodo risum 
Exeutial sibi, non kic quiequam parcet amico: 
El quod eunqut semel chartis illeverit, omnes 
Geitiel a fumo redeuntes scire iacuque. 
El pueros cl anus. 

4. 5. The 'heavenly banquet' participated in by Ovid, 
Julia and the rest, making scene 5 of act 4, is, as Whalley 
discovered, modelled upon the synod of the Olympians 
described in tlie latter part of book i of the IHad. Note 
particularly i ) the altercation between Jove and Juno, 89 ff. ; 

2) the reference to Thetis as a disturbing element, 109-111 ; 

3) Jove's threat to shake Juno out of Olympus, laoff. ; 4) 
the remonstrance of Vulcan, and his displacing Ganymede, 
132 ff,; 5) music and song, 165 fF.; 6) the restoration of 
amity at the end, 

4. 6. In connection with the holy indignation of Augus- 
tus, when he breaks in upon the masquerade feast, Whalley 
remarks that 'the infamy of this feast' lies at the door not 
of Ovid but of the emperor himself. Our authority for 
this statement is Suetonius, Augustus 70, and I subjoin a 
translation by Alex. Thomson (L. 1796) : 

'A supper which he [Augustus] gave, commonly called 
the Supper of the Twelve Gods, and at which the guests 
were all dressed in the habit of Gods and Goddesses, and 
himself in that of Apollo, afforded subject of much conver- 
sation, and was imputed to him not only by Antony in his 
letters, who likewise names all the parties concerned, but 
in the following well-known and anonymous verses. 

When Mallia late beheld, in motley train. 
Twelve mortals ape twelve deities in vain; 
When Caesar seiz'd what was Apollo's due, 
And impious robb'ry rag'd throughout the crew; 
At the fou! sight the Gods avert their eyes, 
And from his throne great Jove indignant flies.' 
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Jonson was, of course, familiar with this anecdote in 
Suetonius, but an obvious use of it in Poetaster had to be 
avoided in order to preserve the dignity of Augustus. 

5. 2. 56-97. These hnes translate, in an egregiously 
rough and inadequate manner, Virgil, Aeneid 4, 160-189, 
29 lines of the Latin making 42 of the English. Gifford 
comments: 'I have little to observe on this version: it 
probably cost Jonson some trouble ; and, according to the 
ancient notion of what translation should be, must be allowed 
some merit. It was not a general view of an author's 
sense which contented the writers of those times: they 
aspired to give his precise words, without addition or dimi- 
nution; and unfortunately attempted to do it within the 
compass of the original.' Gifford seems to forget that in this 
particular instance there was no effort to keep 'within the 
compass of the original,' and that in Jonson's own time wc 
had such powerful translators as Florio and Chapman, who 
aimed first of all at 'a general view of an author's sense.' 
Nothing, indeed, could be more unlike Virgil than these 
rugged, harsh, gasteropodous lines; while for figures of 
speech, what could be more ridiculously unpoetic than 'in 
tail of that?' Our sympathies are all with Virgil in this 
matter, but it may be said in partial justification of Jonson 
that he was not the only admirer of these translations : cf . 
Drumniond {Conversations, p. 41): 'His inventions are 
smooth and easie; but above all he excelleth in a Trans- 
lation.' 

5, 3. 166 ff. In the trial scene of Poetaster Jonson had 
in mind, as Gifford observed, the contest in Aristophanes' 
Frogs, though we can point out no close parallels between 
the two plays. The plot of the Frogs is not to be traced 
here, yet there occur touches of the Aristophanic humor 
often noted in Jonson. As Ward has remarked {Eng. 
Dram. Lit. 2. 358), the opposition of the two great drama- 
tists in the Greek play is of historical and moral, as well 
as literary, significance, while the practical absence of per- 
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sonal motive conduces to both dignity and pure comedy. 
On the other hand, despite his naming Poetaster a 'comical 
satire' and disavowing any attack in it upon persons, Jon- 
son gives us little comedy and much pitiful personal satire. 
The themes are the malice, ignorance, and even the poverty, 
of the poet -apes, and the forbearance (save the mark!), 
wisdom, and genius of Ben Jonson. Poetaster is learned; 
it has some action, if also a very crude plot; but it is 
pervaded by arrogance, narrowness, and pettiness that must 
forever exclude it from sober comparison with such a 
drama as the Frogs. 

5- 3- 332-349- Several critics have noted that the source 
of this tirade against Demetrius is Horace, Sai. i. 4, 78-85. 
Line 85 of the satire. . . . Hie niger est; hunc lu, 
Romane, cm'Cto, had already been used in the character- 
izing of Macilente in Every Man Out i. i : 'O he's a black 
fellow, take heed of him.' 

5. 3. 402 ff. In Satiromastix ip. 11) Tucca says to 
Horace- Jonson, 'Thou'It shoote thy quilles at mee. when 
my terrible backe's turn'd for all this, wilt not Porcupine? 
and bring me & my Heliconistes into thy Dialogues to make 
vs talke madlie, wut not Lucian?' 

After this observation from Dekker, it is needless to 
inquire who first among critics discovered that the closing 
scene in Poetaster was drawn from Lucian's Lexiphanes. 
And indeed, considering his purpose and his audience, Jon- 
son selected the model wisely. In the Greek dialogue, Lexi- 
phanes, who is infected with a passion for obscure and 
fantastic diction, reads to Lycinus (Lucian) a florid descrip- 
tion of a convivial gathering. So bad is the phraseology 
that Lycinus is nauseated before the reading has been com- 
pleted. At this juncture the physician Sopolis, a friend of 
Lycinus, approaches and is asked by the latter to cure 
Lexiphanes of his habit of using such uncouth and obsolete 
terms. Lexiphanes is persuaded to drink of a mixture 
which immediately raises an intestinal tumult that results 
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in his vomiting up the objectionable vocabulary. To work 
a cure, Lycinus then admonishes Le.xiphanes utterly to for- 
sake barbarous discourse, and to read instead the best poets, 
the orators, Thucydidcs and Plato, and finally the greatest 
I comedies and tragedies. Tlie dialogue concludes with a 
I reiterated warning against bombastic and outlandish diction. 
5. 3. 471-8. This speech, tc^ether with several allusicHis 
t and names scattered through the play, is drawn from 
' Horace, Sat. i. 10. 76-91. 

A. D. 72. This, as Whalley notes, was suggested by 
Martial, 10. 33. 10: Parcere personis, dicere de vitiis. 
A. D. 151-4. Gifford here refers to Martial, 6. 64. 24-26 : 

At si quid nosirae libi bilis inusseril ardor, 
Vivet, el haerebil, totoqve legelur in urbe; 
Stigmata nee vafra detcbit Cinnamus arte. 

A. D. 161-6. Gifford, by a slip, gives Juvenal, Sat. 14 
8 the source of this ; it comes from Sat. 13. 193-5 : 

Diri conscia facti 
Mens kabet ottonitos, et surdo vcrbere eaedit, 
Occullum QualientE animo lorlore fiageltHtn. 

ftCf. also lines 191-2: 

Continuo sic coIUge, quod vindicta 
Nemo magis gandei quam faemina. 

A, D. 168-170. With this harsh and ambiguous passage 
"■ compare Discoveries, Acutius cernuntur vitia quam vxrtutes, 
where Jonson writes: 'The treasure of a fool is always in 
his tongue, said the witty comic poet,' &c. Concerning this 
allusion Schelling says (ed. Timber 99) : 'I cannot identify 
this passage in Plautus, Terence, Menander, or other "witty 
comic poet." There are, however, hundreds of similar 
proverbs: e. g. "The tongue of a fool carves a piece of 
his heart to all that sit near him." (Hazlitt, English 
Proverbs, p. 38S).' 



A. D. i88-g. Gifford compares Persius, Prol. lo: 

MagisUr arlis, tngenique largitor 
Venter. 

A. D, 197. Cf. Juvenal, Sat. 7. 27: Frange miser cala- 
mos, vigaiataque proelia dele. 

A. D. 213-5. ' "This passage," says Mr. Malone. Jonson 
imitated from Shakspeare, — the censure of "which one 
(judicious) must, in your allowance, o'erweigh a whole 
theatre of others." — Hamlet. . . . After all, Jonson's 
words are little more than a translation from Cicero, to 
whom he was much more likely to be indebted than to any 
contemporary whatever: "Haec ego non multts, sed tibi 
satis magnum alter alteri theatrum sumus." Cicero himself 
alludes to a story told of Plato.' — Gifford. 

Compare also Horace, Sat. i. 10. 72-74: 

Saepe slilum vertas, ilerum guae digna legi J»»t 
Scriplurus: neque, te ut mirdur turba, labores, 
Cantentui paucis lectoribus. 

Jonson placed on the title-page of the 1616 folio an 
adaptation of the above: 

Neque, me ut mirctur turba, laboro, 
Conlentus paucis Uctoribui. 

A. D. 220-3. This is an imitation of Juvenal, Sat. y. 



Frange miser calamos vigilalaiiue proelia dele. 
Qui fads Ml parva sublimia earmina cella, 
Ut digitus venias hederis at imagiTte macro. 



E. Historical and Personal Sources, with 
Discussion of Proposed Identifications 

Poetaster is peculiar in that its dramatis persotiae present 
a curious and intricate blending of characteristics partly 
historical, partly fictional. We are confronted now by the 
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raceful Horace who suffered an amusing martyrdom from 
[he bore in the Via Sacra, and again by the more aggressive 
'English poet who saw nothing incongruous in masquerad- 
ing under the Roman's name. The bore himself appears 
incontinently as the TigeUius or the Crispinus, half knave, 
half fool, whose immortality is to spring from the good- 
humored allusions of the Augustan satirist, or as the fop- 
pish and bombastic poet-ape under whose fantastic form the 
testy Elizabethan satirist chooses to introduce his not insig- 
I nificant nor highly malicious fellow-dramatist Marston. 
iBut a confusion of the ancient and the contemporary, of 
B^e historical and the fanciful subjects of treatment, is 
■*vident in the Horace of Poetasler, and in the case of Cris- 
IfHnus, Demetrius, and Virgil, to mention no others, has 
I made itself felt sufficiently to lead critics to differ widely 
pin estimating the proportion of the Augustan, the Eliza- 
f bethan, and the purely imaginative elements in these drama- 
htic personalities. It is because of this two-fold or even 
Jfthree-fold treatment that it has seemed necessary to 
m^ rather minutely into the various sources, phases, and 
|:impIications of each character in our drama. The arrange- 
Ement of names is made alphabetical for the sake of con- 
Ivenience in reference. Finally, in entering upon the dis- 
cussion of identifications, we cannot do better than to keep 
in mind Jonson's own warning upon this subject in the 

(Induction of Barlholomezv Fair. To this it may be replied 
that Poetaster is avowedly a satire upon contemporaries. 
Nevertheless, granting that the characters of Horace, Cris- 
pinus, and Demetrius are in the main meant for the poet and 
his dramatic enemies, the present editor is convinced that 
1 general Jonson does not paint exclusively and scrupu- 
I lously a living person even when having such in his mind's 
I eye, but rather throws in a characterizing stroke now and 
I again, so that the result is not a portrait, but a caricature, 
I or merely a fanciful or a conventional sketch that suggests 
(to us more or less vividly some person we know. This 
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explains certain contradictions which some critics have dis- 
covered — in Virgil as here presented, for example — ^and it 
should also warn us against uncritically reading into any 
character of Poetaster an identity which Jonson's portraiture 
may from time to time seem to suggest, 

Aesop. Clodius Aesopus, probably a freedman of the 
Gens Clodia, was the most celebrated tragic actor in Rome 
in the time of Cicero, whose friend he became. He left a 
large fortune to a spendthrift son. 

Of the Aesop who appears, but says no word, in Poetas- 
ter, Gifford notes (GC. 2. 483) : 'He was an actor at the 
Fortune play-house, which is all that 1 can say of him. Our 
author treats him with marked dislike: he merely allows 
him to make his appearance, and then hurries him off the 
stage to undergo a servile punishment.' 

The facts supplied by the play concerning this doubtful 
character are as follows: 3. 4, 31 1-5; 'Doe not bring your 
AesoPE, your politician : vnleffe you can ram vp his mouth 
with cloues ; the flaue fmclls ranker then fcane fixteene dung- 
hills, and is feuenteene limes more rotten.' This is said by 
Tucca to Histrio, and makes it clear that Aesop and the 
present Histrio are not identical, as some critics have argued, 
though they belong to the same company. Of the player 
who is said by Lupus to have discovered jto him the 'Ubel' 
written by Horace upon Caesar, Tucca says (5. 3, 112-3) : 
'I, an honest tycoph ant- like flaue, and a politician, befides.' 
Aesop is called in, and, though promised by Tucca a 
monopoly of playing for his 'covey,' is ordered by Caesar 
to be whipped for tale-bearing. 

The only warranted conclusion from tlie above is that 
Aesop is an indi\-idual, and not to be confused with His- 
trio; that he is a member of some company hostile to 
Jonson, 3 meddler in politics, and a fellow of low charac- 
ter. For further discussion of Aesop, see under Histrio. 

Albiiis. Jonson may have taken this name from Horace, 
Sea. I. 4. 28: 'Stupet Albius aere.' 
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Albius is the typical citizen, rich and uxorious, shrewd 
and foolish, whom Jonson has already ridiculed as Deliro 
in Every Man Out (see the Character of the Persons). 

Aristius. Aristius Fuscus was a friend of Horace, who 
addressed to him Carm. i. 22; cf. also Sat. 1. 9. 61 ; Epist. 
I. 10. He represents no contemporary of Jonson. 

Caesar. Augustus Caesar, the patron of literary men, 
had himself claims to the honors of authorship. Servius, 
Suetonius, and Plularch tell us that he wrote thirteen books 
of Memoirs of his life; Suetonius adds that he composed a 
Summary of the Empire; Pliny and others state that he 
published Letters to his grandson Caius. The following 
facts will be of use in our subsequent discussions: he was 
born Sept. 23. B. C. 63, the son of C, Octavius by Atia, a 
daughter of Julia, the sister of C. Julius Caesar; he became 
undisputed master of Rome, E. C. 30, and died Aug, 19, 
A.D. 14. 

Chloe. A Chloe appears in Horace, Carm. t. 23 and 3. 9. 

Chloe is here the typical city wife, with aspirations above 
her station, Cf. Fallace, Every Man Out (the Character of 
the Persons): 'Deliro 's wife, and idol; a proud, mincing 
peat, and as perverse as he is officious. She dotes as per- 
fectly upon the courtier [Fastidious Brisk], as her husband 
doth on her, and only wants the face to be dishonest.' With 
Albius and Chloe, Deliro and Fallace, compare Cornulus 
and the Cittie Wife in Every IVoinan in her Humor, especi- 
ally in act 4. The Cittie Wife is a scolding wanton, and 
Comutus as besotted as Deliro. Comutus is always crying 
'Mum, muml* like Albius. This play was first published 
in 1609, but Fleay thinks it was acted in 1602, 

Crispinus. Riifus Laberius Crispinus: most of the 
occurrences of these names have been noted by Small, in the 
Stage-Quarrel. The Crispinus ridiculed by Horace (Sal. 
I, I, 120; I. 3. 138; I, 4. 13-6) is generally supposed to 
have been a bad poet and pseudo-philosopher surnamed 
Aretalogus who wrote verses on the Stoics. The name, 
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however, may be merely a fiction of Horace's. Rufus 
Naitidieiius in the foolish host in Sat. 2. 8. But. as Small 
and others have remarked, Jonson probably adopts Rufus 
UiT ito meaning red, suggesting the color of Crispinus' hair 
and beard (cl. 2. 2. 83 ff, of Poetaster, and our note). 
I,>aberius Decimus (B. C. 107-43). referred to by Horace. 
Sal. I. 10. 6, as one whose works were witty but not beauti- 
ful, was a Roman eques and a celebrated writer of mimes. 
He haH been censured for strange expressions and loo 
frequent word play, and it may be these that prompted 
Horace'* tineer, Penniinan has noted the stricture of Aulus 
(jellius (Attic Nights, book xvi, ch, 7) upon the diction 
of Laberiiis. The chapter heAiling is : Quod Laberius verba 
picraque liccntitis peluiantiusque finxit: quod multis item 
i-crbis titilur, (i< quibtts an sini t.atina quairi solet. It is 
obvious that to Jonson the name Laberius possessed associa- 
tions applicable to John Marslon, with his fondness for 
pompous and uncouth phraseology. 

The full description of Crispinus as he appears in Poetas- 
ter now follows. He is a gentleman bom (2, i. 92 ff. : 3. i. 
27; 3. 4- 172-3) ; has little legs (a. i. 95-7) ; Is an observer 
of men and manners (3. l. 156, 171-2) ; is unattractive as 
to face, beard and hair, which arc probably red. cf. his 
name Rufus (2. .*. 83(1.; 3. l.ap) ; sings well (2.2. 183-5) > 
3. 1. 190-1. el passim) ; plays the viol (4. 3. 55 ff.). He 
is a poet {3. i. 24. 44. 01 ff.: 4. 6. 30) ; a satirist (3. i. 
24 ff.) ; a gallant and reveler (3. t. 178-188) ; tie pretends 
to scholarship (3. i. 20) ; he is ambitious of the patronage 
of the great (3. 1. 2470,. 285 ff,). He has dealings with 
brokers (2. 2. 236) ; is in debt to his apothecary, who causes 
his arrest (3. i. i6j ff. ; 3. 3. 4 ff.) ; is in debt 10 his mercer 
likewise (3. 1. Sena) ; his clothing is fashionable but shabby 
(3. I. 72^; 3. 3. 1-3) ; he has no money in tiis pocket 
(3. 4. 82-5). He writes plays, in loud and tragic style 
(3. 4. 171-7) ; MiMrio, who is a stranger to him (3. 4. 168 ff,, 
303-5). Siveahinrin earnest' (3. 4. 3(X»-5); he is accused of 
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plagiarizing from Horace (4. 3. 98-g) ; is called 'poetaster 
and plagiary' (5. 3. 225) ; will write only 'innocence' in 
the play (Saliromastix) that is to abuse Horace {4. 7. 30-4) ; 
calumniates Horace (5. 3. 231-240, 285-303, 429-435). He 
is not familiar with Greek literature (5. 3. 564-5) ; writes 
in style and with vocabulary demonstrably Marstonian 
(5. 3. 285-303) ; vomits up Marstonian words (5, 3. 484- 
548) ; is an 'Untrusser' or 'Whipper of the Age' (5. 3. 
637-8). 

That Crispinus is meant for the well-bom satirist and 

dramatist Marston is now, I suppose, universally admitted ; 

had the testimony of Dekker and of Jonson himself been 

properly weighed, there need never have been any doubts — 

cf. Saliromastix, pp. 195-9, ^' passivt, and the oft-quoted 

passage from the Conversations with Drummond: 'He had 

Ljaiany quarrells with Marston, beat him, and took his pistol 

■ from him, wrote his Poetaster on him.' Moreover, in the 

I verses ascribed to Crispinus (5. 3. 285-303). and in the 

ivords he vomits up (5, 3. 484-548), Poetaster itself fur- 

tuishes conclusive proof of this identification. This matter 

I of Crispinus' diction, which is most important, is elsewhere 

I dealt with in detail — cf. the starred words in the Glossary 

\ and the discussion of them in the notes. We shall here 

I confine our attention chiefly to other points of evidence. 

I In Satiromasiix (p. 195) Dekker plainly identifies himself 

I with Anaides of Cynthia's Revels and Demetrius of Poet- 

I aster, and Marston with Hedon of the former play and 

1 Crispinus of the latter, thus: 

I Annitts. Nay 1 ha more news, ther's Crispinus & his lomeynun 
I J^>et Demetrius Faninus fjriV] too, they sweare they 'II bring your 
I life & death vpon'th stage like a Bricklayer in a play. 

1 Horace. T thinke but what they are, and am not moou'd. 
The one a light voluptuous Reueler, 
The other, a strange arragating puffe. 
Both impudent? and arrogant enough. 

Asin. S'lid do not Criticus Reuel in these lynes, ha Ningle ha? 
Hor. Yes. they're mine owne. 
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With the above, cf. the speech in which Crites {Criticus in 
quarto), characterizes Hedon and Anaides in Cynthia's 
Revels 3, 2. After the speeches we have cited in Satiromas- 
tix, Crispinus and Demetrius, whom Dekker uses to repre- 
sent Marston and himself as Jonson has done, enter and 
upbraid Horace for his calumnious exposure of the weak- 
nesses of his friends and for his attacks on Court. City, 
Soldiers, Lawyers, and Players — the allusions being directly 
to Poetaster. Warning him that his bitter riddling may 
draw down retaliation in kind, they still profess a willing- 
ness to forgive the past, and end by shaking hands with 
Horace in token of renewed friendship. 

It should be noted that neither in this scene nor in any 
other does Dekker allude to Fastidious Brisk, of Every 
Man out of hi^ Humour, and his reference to Carlo Buffone 
(p. 263, Sir Vaughan loq.) of the same play cannot he taken 
as a sinister strc4ce at his friend Marston, or at his devoted 
self. Yet Fleay {Chr. i. 368-g, 360) identifies Demetrius- 
Dekker with Buffone and Anaides, although elsewhere (Chr. 
2. 75) he says, 'Now Anaides is acknowledged to be Mars- 
ton'; and again [Chr. i, 97), 'I thought that, if anything 
was settled in criticism, it was the identity of Crispinus and 
Carlo Buffone with Marston.' As to Fleay's contradictory 
assertions about the characters supposed to represent Mars- 
ton and Dekker, see the footnote to p. 46 of Penniman's 
War of the Theatres. The identification Carl o- An aid es- 
Marston, which represents the last opinion of Fleay and 
the main contention of Penniman, has been proved untenable 
by Small {Stage-Quarrel 30 ff,), and no further examination 
of the question is requisite here. The necessary conclu- 
sion seems to be that Hedon and Crispinus are Marston; 
Anaides and Demetrius, Dekker; while the various identi- 
fications of Fastidious Brisk and Carlo Buffone are not 
proved. 

The resemblances between Hedon of Cynthia's Revels and 
Crispinus of Poetaster are most readily seen in the former 
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plsy, 2. I, where Mercury characterizes Hedon as a fop, an 
exquisite, who lives by appearances, Hedon is in debt to 
the mercer, the tailor, and the stocking seller, whom he 
recompenses with blows. His wardrobe frequently goes 
into pawn ; occasionally he hires a stock of apparel, together 
with forty or fifty pounds in gold, to make a temporary 
display. He is a courtier, overloaded with perfume, and a 
rhymer, which is thought better than a poet ; he affects to 
be a musician and a scholar. In Fastidious Brisk of Every 
Man Out (see the Character of the Persons) Jonson had 
already presented the courtier of the period, fashionable but 
needy, always self-seeking and unscrupulous. Brisk was a 
type, and Jonson loved types. When Cynthia's Revels was 
written the courtier was again included, but now Jonson 
added finer lines that produced a Hedon both individual 
enough to resemble Marston, lately become an object of Jon- 
sonian spleen, and typical enough to warrant the disavowal 
of personal allusion. With Crispinus, who is designed to be 
a biting and unmistakable satire of Marston, Hedon has these 
points in common: he is rimester, musician, and 'scholar'; 
in debt for his fashionable clothes; acquainted with pawn- 
brokers; a gallant, whose presence is merely tolerated by 
the society he forces himself upon. In short, Fastidious 
Brisk is a study, slipped off-hand into a full portfolio; 
Hedon is the same study turned to account by the addition 
of a few clever strokes, yet still retaining generic charac- 
ters, as it were ; Crispinus is the deliberate and relentless 
caricature, telling in its generality and its individuality, in 
its fidelity and its exaggeration. 

It remains to discuss some of the details of the portrait 
given us of Crispinus. 'His father was a man of worihip,' 
says Tucca (3. 4. 173-3), and Crispinus is continually 
reverting to his gentle birth. This points to Marston, and 
not to Dekker. With one Robertus de Marston, who held 
a manor in Salop in the thirty-fifth year of Edward I., 
Grosart (Poems of John Marston p. vi) begins. his geneal- 
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ogy of our 'poetaster.' He concludes the paragraph: 
■These, again, had a son, who is thus described: "Johannes 
Marston de Coventry, in co. Warr.. ct de Tempio iuriscon- 
sultus in ecclesiae interiore TempH sepultus." He married 
Maria or Mary, daughter of Andrew Guarsi or Guersie — 
Italian— by Elizabeth Gray, daughter of Gray, Mer- 
chant, London. These last were the father and mother of 
our John Marston ; and these other children are named 
along with him: (a) Thomas, whose wife was a Lucy of 
Chartecote; (b) Alice; (c) Elizabeth; (d) Margaret/ It 
is probable that Marston was notoriously vain of his lineage, 
else the point of making him refer so often to it would have 
been lost upon the audience. 

'He pens high, loftie, in a new ftalking ftraine,' says Tucca 
of his poetaster again (3. 4. 173-4). On Marston's thought 
and style, his editor, Bullen (IVorks i. xxvi-xxvii) remarics: 
'He could conceive a fine situation, and he had at his com- 
mand abundance of striking imager^'. But we are never 
sure of him: from tragic solemnity he passes to noisy 
rhodomontade ; at one moment he gives us a passage 
Aeschylean in its subtle picturesqueness, at another he feebly 
reproduces the flaccid verbosity of Seneca's tragedies.' 
This can be better appreciated after a comparison of the 
speeches of Andrugio, / Antonio and Melltda 4. i, with 
Antonio's description of his shipwreck, i. i. 

Tie write nothing in it but innocence," avers Crispinus 
(4- 7. 32-3), 'becaufe 1 may fweare I am innocent.' It 
was evidently known that Dekker was writing the attacking 
play (Satiromastix) alone, with Marston as no more than 
counsellor or retoucher. Dekker's rapidity of production 
was doubtless the qualification influencing Jonson's oppo- 
nents in their choice, but the writer's bitterness of invective 
must have resulted from the provocation given him by the 
Anaidcs of Cynthia's Rczels^ produced in the preceding 
year. 'Satiromastix shows no trace of Marston's style,' 
writes Small (Stage-Quarrel 122). 'and was published in 
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the name of Dekker alone. That Marston was at Dekker's 
elbow during the composition, however, is indicated by the 
Marstonian vigour and dash of the Horace-plot, by the close 
cor respond e [ice of the characters of Horace and Asinius to 
those of Lampatho and Faber in What You Will, by Tucca's 
words "I and my Poetasters will untruss him again," and 
by Jonson's expressions about "the Untrussers" in the 
Apologetical Dialogue at the end of the Poetaster.' 

Commenting on the verses assigned to Crispinus in 
Poetaster 5. 3, Gifford censures Marston's literary licen- 
tiousness; 'But, indeed. Marston deserved some reprehen- 
sion. He boasts, and his boasts have been repeated by the 
commentators who generally take all upon trust, that he is 
"free from licentiousness of language." The fact is not 
, so; he is extremely gross and impure. This is what Jon- 
^Son means, when he makes him "boldly nominate a spade 
i spade:" and this too is the just object of the attack upon 
^him, in the old play of the Return from Parnassus [itself 
■ from immaculate, be it said] : 

"Tut ! what cares he for modest, dose -mouthed terms, 

Qeanly lo gird our looser libertines? 

Give him plain naked words, stripped of their shirts, 

Thai might beseem plain-dealing .\retine." ' 

It is but fair to remark that this grossness is characteristic 
of Marston in Pygmalion, the Satires, and the Scourge of 
Villainie, all early works, but not in his dramas. And, 
by the way, he gave up even play-writing about 1607, and 
subsequently entered the Church. 

Gifford next describes Marston's style, concluding thus: 
'It is but fair to add, that whatever Marston might think 
of the present castigation. he had the good sense to profit 
by it, since his latter works exhibit hut few of the terms 
here ridiculed.' The credit for working a reformation in 
Marston's diction is here given too exclusively to Poetaster. 
'In 1607,' writes Bullen (Marston's H'orks 1. xlv-xlvi) 
'was published the comedy of What You Will (written, I 
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suspect, shortly after the appearance of Cynthia's Revels), 
which is largely indehted for its plot to Plautus's Amphitruo." 
Tlie expression important for us is that in parenthesis. For 
of the words which Crispinus vomits in Poetaster, What 
You Will contains only conscious (cf, i. i, 114), which 
would indicate that Marston had chastened his style after 
the attack upon him as Hedon in Cynthit^s Revels. Flcay 
(Chr. 2. 76) dates What You Will in '1601, after Jonson's 
Poetaster,' but without demonstration; Small (Stage- 
Quarrel loi ff.) concludes from a study of its style and allu- 
sions that this play must have been produced in i6oi in reply 
to Cynthia's Revels and before the appearance of Poetaster. 

In conclusion, there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
Rufus Laberius Crispinus represents John Marston. 

Cytheris. Cytheris was a celebrated Roman courtesan. 
probably Volumnia Cytheris, a freedwoman and mistress of 
Volumnius Eutrapelus. Later she became the mistress of 
Marcus Antonius, and then of Callus. Callus writes of 
her as Lycoris, and by this name Virgil also refers to her 
in connection with Callus in the tenth eclogue. Cicero 
writes of her to Paetus (Fam. 9. 26), as being present with 
V. Eutrapelus at a dinner party, in B, C. 46, probably in 
August. In his correspondence with Atticus (Alt. 10. lo) 
May 3, B. C. 49, he had remarked that Antony was carry- 
ing Cytheris about with him in an open sedan, as if she 
were a second wife. Pliny (Hist. Nal. S. ch. 21) speaks 
of Antony's having caused himself to be drawn in a chariot 
by lions, cum tiiima Cythetide. It seems probable that these 
references are all to the Cytheris who figures in our play 
as the mistress of Callus. 

Demetrius Pannius. Demetrius and Fannius are objects 
of Horace's satire; Jonson has combined the two names 
in order to make one sufficiently opprobrious for his former 
collaborator and present enemy, Thomas Dekker. In Sal. 
I. 10. 87-88, Horace mentions ineptus fannius conviva 
Tigetli. Cf. Sot. i. 10. 78-80, 90-1; i. 4. zi. Cicero 
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writes (Fatn. ii. i): 'That strange fellow Demetrius was 
always, I know, the very reverse of his namesake [a cele- 
brated orator, fl. 300 B. C], of Phaleris; but I find he is 
now grown more insufferable than ever, and is degenerated 
into an arrant Bilienus.' [Bilienus is unknown,] Whether 
Horace and Cicero had in mind the same original is imma- 
terial, the point for us being that Demetrius as he figured 
in classical literature was plainly enough an ass to satisfy 
Jonson's requirements in Poetaster. 

The Demetrius of Poetaster is a malicious rascal, with no 
claim to poetic gifts, scholarship, or social rank. He is 
sadly in need of a new suit (3. 4. ^37. 361-3; 4. 3. 130-1); 
he is not an original dramatist so much as a mere 'pl*y- 
dresser,' one who makes over the works of others {3. 4. 
339) : he is impudent and spiteful by nature (3. 4. 353-8) ; 
he has been hired by Histrio's company (not, be it observed, 
by Crispinus) to abuse Horace in a play (3. 4. 339-342) ; 
he is indicted as 'play-dresser and plagiary' {5. 3. 226-7) '> 
he does not himself understand the classical authors from 
whom he accuses Horace of stealing {5. 3. 321-3) ; he 
maligns Horace (5. 3- 231-240), and is condemned there- 
fore to wear a jester's coat and cap {5, 3, 598-9) ; he shares 
with Crispinus the name of 'untrusser' or 'whipper of the 
age' (5. 3. 627-8). 

Recent critics all agree with Gifford in his identification 
of Demetrius with Dekker; as has been shown above 
(pp. xliii-xliv), Dekker himself in Saliromastix (pp. 195-9) 
is at once our earliest and our final authority upon this p(Mnt, 
But the further identification of Demetrius -Dekker with 
Anaides of Cynthia's Rez-els and Carlo Buffone of Every 
Man Out has been attempted. Flcay says (Chr. t. 363-g) : 
'The description of Demetrius as a rank slanderer, &c., is 
conclusive as to his identity with Buffone and Anaides.' 
And again {Chr. i. 369) : 'Finally, note that Demetrius as 
much as Crispinus affected the title of Untrusser, neglect of 
which fact has lead to the common mistake [made by Fleay, 
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Chr. 1. 97] in making Marslon Carlo Buffone.' His last 
remark is in allusion to Every Man Out 2. i, where Puntar- 
volo calls Carlo Buffone 'thou Grand Scourge, or Second 
Untruss of the time.' This was formerly thought to 
identify Carlo with Marston, whose Scourge of Villainy had 
appeared in September 1598. Dissent from the identifica- 
tion of Dekker with Anaides and Buffone is expressed by 
J. H. Penniman, who asserts ( War of the Theatres 46 note ; 
cf, also 1 13-4) that Jonson's first attack on Dekker was that 
made in Poetaster after it had become known that Dekker 
was writing Satiromastix. Of the characterization of 
Hedon and Anaides in Cynthia's Revets 3. 2. he says confi- 
dently {ibid. 80) : 'Dekker quotes these lines in Satiromastix 
as if they referred to Crispinus (Marston) and Demetrius 
(Dekker). As no attack on Dekker had been made in Cyn- 
thia's Revels, he appropriated to himself lines which referred 
to another of Jonson's enemies.' Penniman identifies 
Anaides with Marston (46 note), and Hedon with the poet 
Daniel (81). But the plain meaning of the passage in 5'a(iVo- 
mastix (Dekker's Dram. Works i. 195) is that Hedon — 
Crispinus =1 Marston, and that Anaides =^ Demetrius = 
Dekker, and it would take a good deal of 'proof such as 
Penniman adduces to convince us that Dekker was not 
acute enough to discover and state the facts in this 
instance. The whole matter has been completely threshed 
out by Small in his Stage-Quarrel, and there can no longer 
be any doubt in a candid mind that Dekker was right in this 
identification. Only a brief discussion, therefore, is neces- 
sary here. 

It is quite true, as Penniman says, that in August and 
September of 1599 Jonson was writing plays with Dekker: 
note the payments by Henslowe {Diary 155-6) to Jonson, 
Dekker, and others for the Page of Plymouth, and Robert 
the Second. King of Scots' Tragedy. But Penniman's 
further assertion that Jonson first attacked Dekker in 
Poetaster (written in the summer of 1601), and then only 
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as an afterthought, does not follow from the facts above 
stated. In the winter of 1600-1601, more than a year after 
the recorded collaboration with Dekker, Jonson produced 
Cynthi(fs Revels. Penniman's identifications — 'Carlo = 
Anaides = Marston' {ibid. 46 note), and Master Mathew 
(Every Man In) ^= Fastidious Brisk =; Hedon =; Samuel 
Daniel (ibid. 18-19) — have obliged him to argue that 
Jonson's relations with Dekker were quite amicable between 
the summer of 1599 and the summer of 1601. Of this, 
however, he can offer no proofs, and doubtless the real 
situation, however brought about, was that by the time 
Cynthia's Revels was under way Jonson's spleen had been 
roused against Dekker, and that the latter was therefore 
represented in the pla)' as Anaides. Penniman implies that 
there was no cause for an attack by Jonson upon Dekker 
previous to the undertaking of Saliromasli.r. If such were 
the case, the fair inference would be that Dekker made a 
most acrimonious assault upon Jonson, hitherto supposedly 
his friend, for no reason except that he might win the 
probably less valuable good-will of Marston and the money 
offered by the players, who had their own reasons for hating 
Jonson. Several facts make such a wanton attack improb- 
able: 1) Jonson, as Drummond later found, was 'Jealous 
[pace Gifford) of every word and action of those about 
him,' . . . 'passionately kynde and angry' (Co)ii'frjn(ionj 
p. 40). and thus more likely than Dekker to take offence; 
2) thanks to his amazing fertility of invention and rapidity 
of production, Dekker had no need of Jonson as a subject 
in order to make a play and find sale for it; 3) there is far 
more bitterness in Satiromastix than would be natural if 
Dekker were writing purely for hire, or for hire and the 
sake of replying to the attack upon himself as Demetrius 
in Poetaster only: 4) Dekker explicitly refers to Cynthia's 
Revels, and assumes that the characterization of Hedon and 
Anaides was directed against Marston and himself; and, 
finally. 5) it has been demonstrated by Small (Siage-Quarrel 
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passim) that Anaides is not Marston, and that Hedon is not 
, Daniel — as Penniman believes. 

In the Character of the Persons and the Induction of 
Every Man Out, Carlo Buffone is described as epicure, 
parasite, and back -biter. In 2. i , Puntarvolo addresses him : 
'. . . How dost thou, thou Grand Scourge or Second 
Untruss of the time?' Now Fleay identified Buffone as well 
as Anaides with Dekker (C/ir. i. 368-g) ; though later he 
came to agree with Penniman (fFar of the Theatres 46 
note) : '. . . You arc right, Carlo =^ Anaides ^= Mars- 
ton ^ Second Untruss.' But that Carlo Buffone was not 
understood by Dekker himself to represent either Marston 
or Dekker, while he may still have represented some real 
character, appears from Saliromasti.v (p. 263) : 'Sir 
Vaughan [to Horace- Jon son] In briefiynes, when you Sup 
in Tauernes, amongst your betters, you shall sweare not 
to dippe your Manners in too much sawce, nor at Table 
to fling Epigrams, Embleames, or Play-speeches about you 
{lyke Hayle-stones) to keepe you out of the terrible daunger 
of the Shot, Vpon payne to sit at the vpper ende of the 
Table, a'th left hand of Carlo Buffon: sweare all this, by 
Apollo and the eight or nine Muses." It is inconceivable 
that Dekker should threaten Horace with the punishment of 
sitting next to Carlo Buffone, if he knew Carlo to have been 
originally created by Jonson to caricature either Dekker or 
Marston, and likewise inconceivable that Carlo could have 
been so intended by Jonson and Dekker not know it. As 
to the allusion in Puntarvolo's speech, I quote Small (Stage- 
Quarrel 35-6) : 'The fact that Puntarvolo calls Carlo "Thou 
Grand Scourge or Second Untruss of the time" (ii, r, p. 
154) [Mermaid edition] — the fact on which alone rests 
Penninian's whole argument that Carlo is Marston — does 
not make in the least against my assertion ; for the passage, 
which is clearly a jocose allusion to Marston's Scourge of 
Villany, means no more than "thou railer, thou satirist, 
thou second Marston." In exactly the same way, Marston, 
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in What You Will ii, i, 134. makes Quadratiis call Lam- 
patho (whom I shall clearly prove to be meant for Jon- 
son) "you Don Kynsader", using as equivalent to "satir- 
ist" the nom de guerre over which he himself had issued 
his satires." Small goes on to quote with approval the 
opinion of Aubrey {Lives 2. 514) that Carlo Buffone was 
really modelled upon one Charles Chester, an impudent 
sponge who came to grief at the hands of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 

As for Anaides, we quote in part his characterization by 
Mercury in Cynthia's Revels 2. 1 : ' 'Tis Impudence itself, 
Anaides; one that speaks all that comes in his cheeks, and 
will blush no more than a sackbut. He lightly occupies the 
jester's room at the table, and keeps laughter, Gelaia, a 
wench in page's attire, following him in place of a squire, 
whom he now and then tickles with some strange ridiculous 
stuff, uttered as his land came to him, by chance. He will 
censure or discourse of anything, but as absurdly as you 
would wish. His fashion is not to take knowledge of him 
that is beneath him in clothes. He never drinks below the 
salt. He does naturally admire his wit that wears gold lace 
or tissue; stabs any man that speaks more contemptibly 
of the scholar than he. He is a great proficient in all the 
illiberal sciences, as cheating, drinking, swaggering, whor- 
ing and such like ; never kneels but to pledge healths, nor 
prays but for a pipe of pudding-tobacco.' The portrait of 
Demetrius in Poetaster is not flattering, yet is mild com- 
pared with this caricature ; it is not hard, therefore, to see 
the real animus of Satiromastix. 

To repeat : it seems certain that Hedon and Crispinus are 
meant for Marston; Anaides and Demetrius for Dekker; 
while the various identifications of Fastidious Brisk and 
Carlo Buffone are not proved. 

Gallus. C. Cornelius Callus was bom in Gaul, of poor 
parents, about B. C, 66. At twenty he had begun his career 
as poet in Italy. Upon the death of Caesar, Gallus attached 
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himself to the party of Octavius. In 41 he was triumvir, 
and in 31 commanded a detachment of the army at Actium. 
He was made first prefect of Egypt: cf. Poetaster 5. i. 
8-10. After fonr years there, he became estranged from 
Augustus; his estates were confiscated, and himself ban- 
ished by the Senate. He then committed suicide. B. C- 27. 
GalUis wrote four books of elegies, chiefly upon his mistress 
Lycoris. In Trist. 2. 3. 445-6, Ovid gives us an interesting 
hint : 

Nott fuit oppTobria ceUbrasse Lycorida Gallo, 

Sed linguam nimio non tenttisse mero. 

The story goes that the banishment of Gallus and the con- 
fiscation of his property were due to his having revealed, 
when drunk, certain secrets confided to him by Augustus. 

'Gallus, a friend of Horace {3. i), is a warrior and also 
a poet (5. i). He may be the Gallus upon whom Davies 
wrote his Epigram.' Thus Penniman (IVar of the Theatres 
109), referring to Epigram xxiv, In Galium, by Sir John 
Davies (ed. Grosart 2. 23). There is absolutely no proof 
offered, nor at present obtainable, for this pseudo-identifica- 
tion. So far as Jonson's learning and the exigencies of 
Poetaster have permitted, Gallus is the historical Gallus. 

Hermogenes. M. Tigeliius Hermogenes was a Sardinian 
musician high in the favor of Julius Caesar and afterward 
of Augustus. He had a fine voice and courtly and insinu- 
ating address. Horace seems at one time to have admired 
him, as in Sat. i. 3. 129-130 he says, 'Even though Hermo- 
genes be silent, he is still a fine singer and musician.' Sat. 
9 of the first book is not uncomplimentary to the court 
singer ; but Sat. 10 sneers at Hermogenes' ignorance of the 
ancient poets. Maecenas, Virgil, even Octavius, have 
approved the satires of Horace, but Hermogenes has carped 
at them and tried to injure the author. He is advised, in 
conclusion, to go and lament among his female pupils. 
Who these discipulae were appears from the second satire 
of the first book. The singer is by this time dead — we must 
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keep in mind that the Satires are not arranged in chrono- 
logical order. Ci. Horace, Sat. i. 2. 1-4; i. 3. i-8. Jonson 
had the latter passage in mind when writing Poetaster 
2. 2. 107-213. Cicero adds his testimony as to the mean- 
spiritedness of the musician. In Fam. 11. 19, B, C. 46, 
he tells F. Callus that all of Caesar's friends except the 
notorious Tigellius treat him with marked respect. It has 
been conjectured that Pantolabus, the parasite in Horace, 
Sal. I. 8. 10 and 2. i. 22, is also Hermogenes. In Timon, 
the University play, there is a cowardly fiddler Hermogenes, 
who masquerades as a gallant on gold bestowed by Timon. 
Having flouted the latter in his misfortunes, Hermc^enes is 
soundly beaten by a faithful servant of Timon's. Of 
Hermogenes it is said (ed. Dyce p. 19) : 'There's not a 
veryer knaue in all the towne.' The character is probably 
drawn from Horace. 

The Hermogenes of Poetaster is thus described: he is 
subject to the 'melancholy' fashionable in Jonson 's time 
(2. 2. 102) ; he is 'humourous as a poet' (2. 2. 107-8) 
and is 'hard-favoured' (2. 2. 105). He is a musician, but 
not a poet (2, 2. 107-8), and sings excellently (2. 2. 109- 
10) ; he is a song-writer (2. 2. 165-8), and contends with 
Crispinus (2. 2, 188 ff.) ; is called the only master of music 
in Rome (3. i. 190-2), but envies Crispinus' skill in sing- 
ing. At the banquet of the gods, he plays Momus, the god 
of reprehension (4. 5. 5-9) ; is called minstrel and fiddler 
(4. 5. 81-3) ; sings with Crispinus again {4. 5. 190 fit.). 

Fleay queries (Chr. i. 368) ; 'Hermogenes is a musician, 
but not a poet [is he meant for John Daniel?]' In Chr. 
I. 96-7, Fleay identifies Hedon of Cynthia's Revels, Fas- 
tidious Brisk of Every Man Out, and Hermogenes of 
Poetaster, with Samuel Daniel the poet. In its article on 
Samuel Daniel. D.N.B. tells us: 'A brother, another John 
Daniel [the father was also John), was a musician of some 
note; he proceeded bachelor of music at Christ Church, 
Oxford, 14 July 1604, and published "Songs for the Lute, 
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Viol, and Voice" in 1616, In 1618 he succeeded his brother 
Samuel ... as inspector of the queen's revels, and 
he was a member of the royal company of "the musicians 
for the lutes and voices" in December 1625.' As Fleay 
has remarked, the Hermogenes of Poetaster is not a poet; 
it cannot he unfair therefore to dismiss Samuel Daniel 
from our list of persons who might possibly have served 
for the model of this character. Samuel Daniel, in fact, 
seems to have had no connection with the quarrel between 
Jonson and the poetasters: cf. Small, Stage-Quarrel 180 ff. 
As for John Daniel, he can hardly, according to the D.N.B. 
account, have been suiEciently prominent in the summer of 
1601, when Poetaster was written, to figure as the principal 
court-musician, and the only master of music in Rome (or 
London). But even granting, for the sake of argument, his 
eligibilitj' to ser\'e as the original of Jonson "s shallow and 
malignant musician, there is not a shadow of proof obtain- 
able that John Daniel had ever excited the resentment of 
Jonson, and a wanton satire is quite beyond the range of 
possibilities with even our irascible poet. The simplest 
explanation, and undoubtedly the true one, is that Hermo- 
genes as here presented is dra\vn exclusively from the char- 
acterization of him in Horace and the historians. At all 
events, he is neither Samuel Daniel nor John Daniel. 

Histrio. As there is much debate concerning the identity 
of Histrio (Lat., a player), it will be best to consider 
Jonson's presentation first. He is a player (3, 4. 129 ff., 
309-11); he has the Fortune theatre on his side, and is 
growing rich and purchasing (3. 4. 134-6), though he was 
once a poor fiddler and barn-stormer (3. 4. 143-8, 179-183). 
He is now a man of importance in his company, a share- 
holder, with power to retain a playwright by giving earnest- 
money (3- 4. 147-9, 302-5), and to hire boys to act women's 
parts (3. 4. 289). His theatre seems to be in the suburbs 
(3. 4. 210), on the side of Thames opposite to that where 
Jonson's 'humours, reuells, and fatyres' were performed. 
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He does not know Crispinus until Tucca introduces them 
(3. 4. 168 ff.). but his company have hired Demetrius to 
abuse Horace (3. 4. 338-342) ; the past winter, that of 
1600-1601, has been a hard one for his company {3. 4. 
344-6), and the bringing in of Horace in a play will make 
them money; he is to commend Tucca to 'feuen (hares and 
a halfe' (3, 4. 373), who must therefore be a man of more 
consequence in the company than is Histrio — may be the 
manager, for instance. In 3. 4. 305-7 he explains that he 
has business with the tribune Lupus, and in 4. 4 he betrays 
to Lupus the plan of Ovid and his friends to hold a 'heavenly 
banquet.' In 4. 4. 2 he is again referred to as a player, and 
in 4. 4. 8 as a sharer. Fleay asserts {Chr. i. 369) : 'The 
Histrio in iv. 2' is not he of iii. i, but the Aesop of v. i.' 
This is certainly a misapprehension. Aesop, the politician 
player, is distinctly referred to (3. 4. 312) in Tucca's talk 
with Histrio, and cannot be the person addressed. But this 
very Histrio pleads business with the tribune Lupus {3, 4. 
306), and must be the same who appears in 4. 4, telling of 
the letter sent to himself and his fellow-sharers by the poets 
who wish to hire properties for their heavenly banquet. On 
the other hand, 'your ^Esope, your politician," of 3. 4. 312, 
must be the same player who in 5. 3. 112-3 is called by 
Tucca 'an honed fycophant-like flaue, and a politician, 
befides.' This Aesop is he who told Lupus (5. 3. 108-111) 
that Horace's 'libell in picture' was directed against Caesar, 
and it is he whom Caesar (5. 3. 131) orders out to be 
whipped. Histrio and Aesop are two persons; the 6rst 
meets Tucca in 3. 4, leaves him to report to Lupus the 
proposed banquet, as in 4. 4, and appears again in 4, 7, but 
t.says nothing; the second is referred to by Tucca in his talk 
vith Histrio, 3. 4, informs Lupus of Horace's emblem at 
■40me interview not included in the play, is several times 
peferred to in 5. 3, and is then brought in, given no lines, 
md ordered to be flogged for his shameful meddling, 
refers to the scene divisions as in Gifford's edition. 
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Fleay elsewhere says {Chr. i, 367) : "The players Histrio 
and Aesop beionged to Pembrcte's company, as we shall 
sec.' And again {Chr. i, 368): 'The Histrio "Gulch" 
(3. 4. 146J (cf. Histriomastix) is of a company that has 
Fortune (the Admiral's men) on its side, and that, if Mars- 
ton write for it, "shall not need to travel with pumps full 
of gravel" any more. This is Pembroke's company [cf. 
Fleay, Stage 138], just settled, after years of strolling in 
the country, 1600 Nov., at the Rose under Henslow, who 
was also managing the Fortune.' The 'monopoly of play- 
ing" promised by Tucca to Aesop (5. 3. 126) is explained 
by Fieay (Chr. i. 369) as the 'patent sought by Pem- 
broke's men; the Chamberlain's and Admiral's had theirs 
already.' 

In his article on Jonson in the D.N.B., Herford speaks 
of 'the additions to Kyd's "Jeronymo", which Jonson 
executed for the placable Henslowe (the Histrio of the 
"Poetaster").' Symonds (Ben Jonson 35) and Brandes 
(^Shakespeare 1. 386-7) make the same identification. 

Let us turn now to Small's discussion {Stage-Quarrel 
57-8): 'Histrio is not Henslowe; nor does he belong to 
some obscure band of travelling players, as Fleay thinks, 
but to the Chamberlain's company, which had hired Dekker 
to satirize Jonson [in Satiromaslix , acted by the Chamber- 
lain's servants about September, 1601], and which played 
at the Globe Theatre in Southwark [i 597-1 603. — Cf. 
Poetaster 3. 4. 216]. In 1601, no other playhouse was 
allowed on the Surrey side ; for by an order of June 22, 
1600 (quoted by Halliwell-Phillipps, Life of Shakespeare, 
London, 1886, i, 281), the Privy Council decreed that "the 
said house (the Globe) and none other shall be there 
allowed," As for the company's difficulties during the 
winter, we know from Hamlet that the Chamberlain's men 
were at this very time suffering from lack of patronage. 
In its opposition to Jonson, the Chamberlain's company cer- 
tainly did have the "Fortune", that is, the Admiral's com- 
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pany, on its side. Histrio belongs to the Chamberlain's 
company ; I do not, however, believe that he represents any 
particular actor; he is a composite portrait, embodying the 
pride, vice, and possession of newly acquired wealth then 
so frequently charged against actors.' 

With this conclusion that Histrio represents the Cham- 
berlain's company, I shall give below some reasons for agree- 
ing; but Small seems to be wrong in implying the existence 
and operation of only two pubhc playhouses in 1601. On 
December 31, 1601, the Privy Councillors wrote a letter 
(reprinted by Halliwell-Phillipps, Shakespeare i. 282) to tlie 
Lord Mayor in answer to his complaint that the number 
of playhouses and the resort thereto had not been controlled 
or abated. The letter says : *. . . wee must lett yow 
know that wee did muche rather expect to understand that 
our order sett downe and prescribed about a yeare and a 
half since [i. e. the order of June 22, 1600], for reforma- 
tion of the said disorders upon the like complaint at that 
tyme, had bin duelie executed, then to findc the same dis- 
orders and abuses so mnche cncreased as they are.' The 
letter then enjoins 'the expresse and streight prohibition of 
any more playhowses then those two [the Globe in Surrey, 
and the Fortune in Middlesex] that are mentioned and 
allowed in the said Order,' There follows immediately (ibid. 
I. 283), under date also of December 31, 1601, a sharp letter 
from the Lords of the Council to the magistrates of Surrey 
and Middlesex censuring their failure to enforce the order 
of June 22, 1600. Tliese expressions in particular should 
be noted : '. . . Wee do now understande that our said 
order hath bin so farr from taking dew effect, as, insteede 
of restrainte and redresse of the former disorders, the mul- 
titude of playhowses is much encreased, and that no daie 
passetli over without many stage-plaies in one place or other 
within and about the Cittie pubUquelie made ;' &c. It 
appears that even the order of December 31, i6qi, was not 
carried out. 
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We cannot, then, eliminate with Small the other theatres ; 
but there is in Poetaster a speech by Histrio (3. 4. 339-341) 
which seems decisive against the theory that he is either 
Hcnslowe or a member of one of Henslowe's companies; 
' , . . We haue hir'd him [Demelrius-Dekker] to abufe 
Horace, and bring him in, in a play, with ail his gallants.' 
Now it was by the Chamberlain's men, not by any company 
acting for Henslowe, that Dekker had been retained; for 
Saliromastix was first acted, about September 1601, at the 
Globe. Jonson cannot have been misinformed as to where 
Dekker's play was to be produced, and therefore when he 
makes Histrio say 'IVe haue hir'd him,' he is evidently not 
representing Henslowe by this actor. Another piece of 
evidence is offered by Poetaster 3. 4. 168 ff., where it is 
made clear that Histrio and Crispinus have been unac- 
quainted hitherto. This is flatly against the identification 
of Histrio with Henslowe, for the latter had had dealings 
with Crispinus- Mar ston as early as 1599 (cf. Henslowe's 
Diary 156), and the two would need no introduction. It 
should be said against the Henslowe theory in general that 
we have no evidence whatever that Henslowe was ever an 
actor, and this would be clearly in the way of our identi- 
fying him with Histrio, who is nothing else. Another 
theory concerning Histrio was advanced by Prof. Henry 
Wood, ill the Amer. Jour, of Phil. i6. 273-299, 'Shakespeare, 
Burlesqued by Two Fellow-dramatists.' 'The Histrio of 
both plays, Histriomaslix and Poetaster, is a poet-actor. In 
the former play, Histrio has been shown to be a burlesque 
of Shakespeare, and the connection between the correspond- 
ing scenes in both plays is now seen to be remarkably close. 
The natural and unforced conclusion points to the Histrio 
of the Poetaster as a companion caricature of the great 
dramatist' (p. 289 n.). Professor Wood's identification of 
Posthast with Shakespeare (in which he follows Simpson, 
School of Shakespeare 2. 8-9) is quite unconvincing. 
Posthast apparently, and Histrio certainly, was not a 'poet- 
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actor,' as Professor Wood contends. Poetaster contains 
not the slightest hint that Histrio has poetic or dramatic 
powers or aspirations ; he is presented as an actor pure and 
simple. On the other hand, the identification of Posthast 
in Histromaslix with Anthony Monday, made by Fleay 
(Chr. 2. 70-72), Penniman (IVar of the Theatres 38-43), 
and Small (Stage-Quarrel 172-5), is undoubtedly correct. 
As for Histrio, there is absolutely no reason to suppose he 
represents Shakespeare. 

Our conclusion, then, is that Histrio is neither Henslowe 
nor Shakespeare. He represents the Chamberlain's com- 
pany, but whether he was a member whom Jonson's audi- 
ence could call by name, we cannot know. 

Horace. That Horace represents Ben Jonson himself 
cannot be questioned. 

In Poetaster, Horace is described as follows: he writes 
in the satirical vein (3. i. 24-5) ; observes men only to 
satirize them (4. 3, 107-110); will sacrifice a friend for 
the sake of a jest (4. 3. 112-120) — which he denies (5. 3. 
332 ff.). He is charged with arrogance and impudence in 
commending his own works (4. 3. 125-6) ; is a translator 
(4. 3. 127, 5. 3. 375) ; is falsely charged with "felfe-loue, 
arrogancy, impudence, rayling, filching by tranflalion, &c,' 
(5- 3- 239-240). He is valiant, and 'a man of the fword' 
(4, 7. 20-1) ; poor (5. I. 77), but not degraded by his 
poverty {5. I, 79 ff.) ; not envious (5. i, 90-3) ; he calls 
himself 'the worft accufer vnder heauen' (5. 3. 181), He 
is fortunate and honored in his acquaintance (3. i. 247-251 ; 
5. 3. 472-8) and keeps the company of gallants (5. 3. 327). 

In5fl(i>owa(/i>{p. 2c»), Tucca says to Horace: ' . . . 
You must be call'd Asper, and Criticus, and Horace, thy 
tytle's longer a reading than the StiSe a the big Turkes: 
Asper, Criticus, Quintus, Horatius, Flaccus.' This, taken 
with the speeches by and concerning these characters, writ- 
ten by Jonson, is sufficient proof that Asper of Every Man 
Out, Crites (Criticus in quarto) of Cynthia's Revels, and 
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Horace of Poetaster, all represent Jonson himself. In order 
to understand Horace-Jonson as he understood himself, 
therefore, we must advert to the earlier plays. Asper is 
thus characterized (Every Man Out, Char, of the Persons) : 
'He is of an ingenious and free spirit, eager, and constant 
in reproof, without fear controlling the world's abuses. 
One whom no servile hope of gain, or frosty apprehension 
of danger, can make to be a parasite, either to time, place, 
or opinion.' But the full-length portrait of Jonson as he 
dared to represent himself occurs in Cynthia's Rcz'cls, 2. i. 
Mercury log. : 

Crites. A creature of a most perfect and divine temper : one in 
whom the humours and elements are peaceahly met, without emula- 
tion of precedency; he Is neither too fantastically melancholy, too 
slowly phlegmatic, too lightly sanguine, or too rashly choleric; but 
in all so composed and ordered, as it is clear Nature went about 
some full work, she did more than make a man when she made 
him. His discourse is like his behaviour, uncommon, but not 
unpleasing; he is prodigal of neither. He strives rather to he that 
which men call judicious, than to be thought so; and is so truly 
learned, that he affects not to shew it. He will think and speak 
his thought both freely; but as distant from depraving another 
man's merit, as proclaiming his own [which is delicious). For his 
valour, 'tis such that he dares as little to offer an injury as receive 
one. In sum, he hath a most ingenious and sweet spirit, a sharp 
and seasoned wit, a straight judgment and a strong mind. Fortune 
could never break him, nor make him less. He counts it his 
pleasure to despise pleasures, and is more delighted with good deeds 
than goods. It is competency to him that he can be virtuous. He 
doth neither covet nor fear; he hath too much reason to do either; 
and that commends all things to him. 

Macilente of Every Man Out (see the Character of 
the Persons) has also been frequently supposed to rep- 
resent Jonson, and I therefore add the characterization 
of him, though not agreeing in the identification: 

Macilente, A man well parted, a sufficient scholar, and travelled : 
who, wanting that place in the world's account which he thinks his 
merit capable of, falls into such an envious apoplexy, with which his 
judgment is so dazzled, and distracted, that he grows violently 
impatient of any opposite happiness in another. 
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'Asper-Macilcnte,' writes Fleay (Chr. i. 359), 'is, of 
course, Jonson.' Penniman (IVar of the Theatres 57) 
makes the same assumption. Dr. B. Nicholson has the fol- 
lowing note (Jonson i. 113) on Madlente: 'The "lean 
(and malevolent) one", Asper transformed, i. e. Jonson out 
of his humour.' Small takes a different view (Stage-Quar- 
Lrel 29-30) : 'Throughout the play the fact is enforced that 
K^acilente's "envy" is not hatred, but envy in the modem 
I tense. . . . Jonson is careful to distinguish the parts 
I of Asper and Macilente, although they were played by one 
] actor, and nowhere is Macilente made the mouthpiece of 
the author. Macilente corresponds in function to Brain- 
worm in Every Man in his Humour; he is the means 
adopted to bring all the rest of the characters out of 
their humours. He differs from Brainworm just as Pun- 
tarvolo. Brisk, and the rest differ from Kitely and Knowell, 
I in being far more strictly the embodiment of a single 
I humour, a nearer approach to caricature, a further divorce 
from life.' It may be said further that Jonson's char- 
acterization of Asper is intended to be seriously compli- 
mentary; while what he says of Macilente, both in the 
Character of the Persons and throughout the play, is bit- 
ingly censorious. Again. Dekker would surely have added 
Macilente to his list of Jonson's aliases had there been any 
hope of carrying conviction to his audience, for to make 
Macilente also identical with Jonson would have been most 
damaging. 

Returning to the Horace of Poetaster, we should add 
Dekker's caricature of him in SaHromastix (pp. 260-1), 
Tucca ioq. : 

. . . Thou hasl no part of Horace in thee but's name, and his 
damnahle vices: thou 'hast such a terrible mouth, that thy beard's 
afraide to peepe out: but, locike hcere, you staring Leuiathan, heere's 
the sweele visage of Horace ; looke perboylde-face, looke ; Horace 
had a trim longbeard. and a reasonable good face for a Poet, (as 
faces goe now-a-dayes) Horace did not sknie and wriggle himselfe 
into great Mens fatnyliarity, (impudentlie) as thou doost : nor 
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weare the Badge of Gcntlemens company, as thou doost thy Taffctie 
slecues tackl too ondy with some pointes of profit : No, Horace 
had tiol his face puticht full of Oylet-holes, like the couer of a 
warming-pan : Horace lou'd Poets well, and gaue Coxcombes to 
none but fooles ; but thou lou'st none, neither Wisemen nor fooles, 
but thy selfe: Horace was a goodly Corpulent Gentlemen, and not 
so leane a holiow-chcckt Scrag as thou art ; No, heere's the Coppy 
of thy countenance, by this will I learne to make a number of 
villanous faces more, and to looke scuruHy vpon 'ih world, as thou 
dost 

Scoundrelly argumenlum ad Iwminevt thoupfh this be, a 
single reading of Poetaster, to say nothing of Cynthia's 
Revels, must force one to acknowledge that Jonson had 
been the aggressor and had chosen the weapons for the 
fight. 

Julia. Julia, the daughter and only child of Augustus 
by Scribonia his first wife, was born B. C, 39, and edu- 
cated with great strictness. In B, C. 25 she was married 
to her cousin, M. Marcellus. After his death, being still 
childless, she was married to M. Vipsanius Agrippa, and of 
this marriage came five children, Agrippa having died, 
B, C, 12, Julia was wedded to Tiberius Claudius Nero, the 
future emperor. During the retirement of Tiberius at 
Rhodes, Julia became so notoriously unfaithful that Augus- 
tus himself caused her to be divorced, and banished her with 
her mother Scribonia to Pandataria, off the Campanian 
coast. Suetonius {Augustus 65) says Augustus used to 
call Julia one of his cancers; and Pliny {Nat. Hist. 7. 45) 
charges Julia with having conspired against her father's 
life. The emperor never forgave her, or saw her again, 
and after Tiberius had assumed the purple (A. D. 14) she 
died from ill-treatment. 

For further discussion of this character, see under Ovid. 

Lictors. The Hctors were attendants who bore the fasces, 
or insignia of power, before certain Roman magistrates. 
Lictors had to accompany their magistrate whenever he 
appeared in public, marching before him in single file and 
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warning aside all accept matrons and Vestals. They car- 
ried out sentences of punishment. The emperor was pre- 
ceded by twelve lictors bearing fasces crowned with bays, 
originally the insigTiia of the republican impcrator. In 
Poetaster, the lictors frequently play the part of sheriff's 
officers, or sergeants of the Counter : cf, 3. 3 and 3. 4. 

Lupus. Horace speaks in Sat. 2. 1, 68 of a Lupus who 
was covered over by Lucilius with his own lampoons {cf. 
Poetaster 3. 5, 110). This is L. Cornelius Lentulus Lupus, 
consul B, C. 156, censor 147, noted for wickedness and 
impiety. One P. Rutilius Lupus was tribune of the plebs 
B. C, 56, and Lupus is a not uncommon Roman name. 
Jonson chooses the name because of its meaning, wolf. It 
must be said, however, that to the Romans Lupus was 00 
more opprobrious than was Wulf to the Teutonic races. 
The full AsiNius Lupus was formed by adding a name 
readily associated with asinus, an ass, a blockhead. How- 
ever, the name Asinius was borne by a prominent Roman 
gens, of which the most celebrated member was C. Asinius 
Pollio. 

Concerning the Lupus of Poetaster, Fleay has made some 
more or less happy guesses. Cf. Chr. i. 367: 'Lupus was 
certainly some one named Wolf; the allusions in many 
places to the English name are too numerous to admit of 
any other explanation ; but whether Wolf the printer, Wolf 
the apothecary, or some other I know not.' Cf. also his note 
(Chr. I. 364) on Cynthia's Revels: 'Lupus in fabula, ii. i., 
may be Wolf the publisher (see Harvey and iii. 2).' It is 
to be regretted that Fleay has not interpreted also an 
allusion in Every Man Out, 5. 7: 'Why, how now signor 
Delirol has the wolf seen you, ha?' Gifford refers here 
to the superstition that 'if a wolf saw any one before he 
was seen, that person was deprived of speech,' and cites 
Virgil, Eci 9. 53-4. Of course this sounds reasonable, but 
how much more interesting it would be if we could only 
have a suggestion that some ugly apothecary, or publisher. 



or sergeant of the Counter, was here the object of Jonsoo's 

malicious punning! In Poetaster (5. 3. 96-101) there is 

a play on Lupus, and upon Asinius also : 

Lupus. On. on, a Vulture, and a Wolfe— 

Horace. Preying vpon the carcalle o£ an Asse — 

Lup. An AlJe? Good ftillr That's I, too. I am the affe. You 

mean mc by the aiTc— 

Mecoenai. 'Pray thee, leaue hraying then. 

Perhaps some one's ingenuity can discover here allusion to 
another contemporar>- of Jonson whose name lends itself to 
punning and who is not beneath the notice of the great 
dramatist. Stili one more passage (Cyttthia's Revels 2. i) 
of which Fleay has not availed himself: 
Amorphus. . . . Page, cast a vigilant and enquiring' eye about, 
that we be not rudely surprised by the approach of some ruder 

Cos. I warrant you, sir. I'll (ell you when the wolf enters, fear 
nothing. 

But to examine into this matter so far as we may. 'Wolf 
the printer' must be John Wolfe, who, after endeavoring to 
carry on printing as a member of the Fishmongers' Com- 
pany, jointed the Stationers' on July i, 1583 (Arber's Tran- 
script 2. 688) . He became a friend of Gabriel Harvey. 'He 
died before 6 April 1601, when his shop passed to William 
Ferbrand, and his press to Adam Islip' (DNB.). Accord- 
ing to Arber (Transcript 2. 253), on April 6, 1601 'Alice 
woolf was already the 'widowe late wife of John woolf 
I-ate citizen and Stationer of London Deceased.' Of one 
Reginald Wolfe, printer to Queen Elizabeth, a few facts 
may be gleaned from Harrison's Description of England. 
ed. Fumivall, i pp. iv-v, and note. Concerning 'Wolf the 
apothecary' I can discover nothing, I do find, however. 
Wolf, an officer of the Counter, in Eastward Ho, by Jon- 
son, Chapman and Marston, quarto 1605. Note particularly 
act 5. scene 2, where there is much more play upon the name 
Wolf than in Cynthia's Ret'cls or Poetaster. But cf. also 
5. 2, 62: 'one Fangs, a sergeant' 
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In short, I do not believe that "Wolf the printer,' 'Wolf 
the apothecary,' whoever he was and however he may be 
supposed to have merited immortalization by Jonson, Wolf 

■ the bailiff or sergeant, or any other Wolf whatsoever, has 
Kbeen satirized in Poetaster. 

J ' I am obliged to notice one other possible allusion, al^so 
Im^ested by Fleay. In the Poems of John Marston Dr. 
iGrosart has the following note (xvff.) on 'Lopos-Like,' 
I Used in 'The Whipping of the Satyre' (1601), book 4 pp. 

■ $^io: 'With reference to "Lopos-like" (last line of quota- 
[ tion) Mr. Fleay kindly writes me : — "Not a wolf merely. It 

was a common satirical name of Dr. Lopez. (Dekker's 
Whore of Babylon, &c.) Cf. also Asinus [sic'\ Lupus in 
the Poetaster." ' Now Roderigo Lopez (English writers 
spelled the name 'Lopus,' 'Lopas,' also) was a Jewish 
physician who settled in London, 1559, and rose to the lead- 
ing rank in his profession. He became successively physi- 
cian to Walsingham, the Earl of Leicester, and (1586) 
Queen Elizabeth. Having become entangled with Essex 
and with Spanish spies, he was finally accused of accept- 
ing a bribe from Philip II to poison Elizabeth, and in 
1594 he was hanged at Tyburn. Sidney Lee suggests 
(DNB.) that the Lopez case may have suggested some of 
Shakespeare's work in the Merchant of Venice. Lopez is 
frequently alluded to in literature of the period, as Fleay 
remarks, — notably in Marlowe's Faustus (sc. 11, ed. Bul- 
len), Dekker's Whore of Babylon (ed. 1873, 2. 231), and 
Middleton's Game at Chess (4. 2. ii7ff., ed. BuUen). It 
is barely possible, therefore, .that Jonson, when he chose the 
name Lupus, did have in mind the case of the notorious 
I Dr. Lopez; but it is difficult to see just how the implica- 
I tions of the modern name would add definition to the char- 
I acter of the meddling, over-zealous London magistrate, 
I whom Lupus represents. The simple statement would be 
Lthat Lupus is a suitable name for an envious and trouble- 
I some Roman official, as is Wolf for a turnkey, and Fangs 
I for a sergeant, and there the matter may rest. 
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Luscus. In Sat. i. 5, Horace ridicules Aufidius Luscus, 
chief magistrate of the town of Fundi in Latium, through 
which Maecenas and Horace passed on their way to Brun- 
disiuni. This Luscus seems to have made as ass of himself 
upon the arrival of the illustrious travellers, for Horace 
writes ( I. 5, 34-36) "In high glee we left Fundi, in the 
praetorship of Aufidius Luscus, laughing over the ma^s- 
terial insignia of that crazy scribe,' Jonson may have had 
this particular character in mind when he named the old 
servant of Ovid senior; but I think it more likely that 
the meaning of the word luscus, which is one-eyed, half- 
blind, was felt to describe fairly well the ignorant and 
officious 'varlet.' 

Maecenas. No attempt has been made to identify 
Maecenas with any contemporary of Jonson's, and the 
princely Roman is too well known to require characteriza- 
tion here, 

Minos. Minos was, of course, the name of the famous 
son of Zeus and Europa. who ruled in Crete, and after 
death became one of the judges in Hades. This character 
is probably not a satire on any contemporary of Jonson's. 

Nasutus. The names Nasutus and Polyposus were sug- 
gested by Martial (cf. Fleay, Chr. 1, 369), Epigr. 12. ^7. 
1-2 ; 13. 2. I. The title page of Cynthts^s Revels, fol. 1616, 
bears the line (Martial 12. 37. 2): Nasutum volo, nolo 
polyposum. Nasutus in Latin means large-nosed; fig., 
witty, satirical. 

Ovid, Marcus. I have been unable to find any mention, 
among ancients or modems, of the name of the elder Ovid. 
As the ultimate source for what we know of the poet's 
family is the IP'orks, and as these do not contain the paternal 
praenomen or cognomen, the case seems hopeless. 

Ovid, Publius. Jonson's portraiture of the poet Ovid 
is based principally upon Trisl. 4. to. As is represented in 
Poetaster act i, Ovid was obliged by his father to study 
law, but poetry- proved loo alluring, and the paternal per- 
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mission to complete his education in the Hberal arts at 

Athens was at length obtained. With regard to Ovid's 

mistress Corinna, however, Jonsoii resorts to a questionable 

tradition. It was a belief current in Elizabethan times (see, 

for example, the Life of Ozid prefixed by George Sandys 

to his translation of the Metamorphoses, ed. 1640) that 

Ovid had been banished because of an intrigue with Julia 

the daughter of Augustus, and that she was the Corinna of 

the poems. This is the story which best served Jonson's 

Lpurposes in Poetaster; but a few historical facts need to 

Pl)e recalled in this connection. Ovid was bom B. C. 43; 

he was exiled toward the close of 8 A. D. ; the Ars Amoris, 

alleged cause of his banishment, had been published about 

I B. C. He died in exile A. D. 18. The Julia usually 

connected with Ovid was born to Augustus and Scribonia, 

B, C. 39. By M. Vipsanius Agrippa she later became the 

mother of five children. Having married Tiberius Nero 

as her third husband, B. C. 12, she became so notoriously 

Uiprofligate that Augustus banished her in B. C. 2, and she 

■ died in exile sixteen years later. But there was a younger 

ijulia, daughter of the first. She married L. Aemilius 

LPauUus, but, for adultery with D. SJlanus, her grandfather 

Itiie emperor banished her in 9 A. D. She died A. D. 28. 

' It will be observed that the date of Ovid's banishment is 

six years later than that of the eider Julia, but coincides 

almost exactly with that of the younger. Modem critics 

incline to believe that Ovid's banishment was due to his 

aiding to conceal the younger Julia's evil-doing (cf. Miiller, 

Handbuch 8. 2. i §191), and that the Corinna of the early 

verses is to be regarded as only a creation of the poet's 

fancy {ibid. §294). It should be remarked, in conclusion, 

that Jonson is historically correct in not making Ovid one 

of the intimates of Horace, who was much older and can 

never have known him well. 

In Poetaster, Ovid is introduced as a poet obliged by 
his father to study law (i. i) ; he has vmtten a tragedy 
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called Medea, that is 'comming foorth for the i 
players' (i. 2. 12-14), but says he does not 'traffique in 
their theaters' (i. 2. 68), He is a second son, and has 
only a 'bare exhibition' from his father (i. 2. 78-9); 
is of gentle blood (i. 2, 148-150), and a companion of 
wits and courtiers {passim). He is in love with Julia, 
daughter of Augustus (r. 3, 24-5, et passim), whom he 
calls Coriima {i. 3. 34-7) : gives up law for love and the 
Muses (i. 3, 46-58); presides at the celestial banquet 
(4. 5), and is exiled' from court by the enif>eror for 
'soothing' Julia in her follies {4. 6. 53-8). He appears 
solus in 4. 8, and with Julia in 4. 9, but we get no further 
light on his character or history ; at the end of act 4 he 
disappears from the drama, having been, in a way, its hero 
up to that point. It will be noticed that every one of these 
strokes of portraiture is authorized by history or tradition 
concerning the real Ovid, excepting as relates to the banquet 
of the gods, which was imitated from Homer and does not 
affect our consideration. 

And now for Fleay's conjecture (Ckr. i. 367) : 'In the 
play [Poetaster] Ovid, I think is Donne, who divided his 
attention between law and poetry, and married Anne Moore 
(Julia) without her father's consent. It is possible that 
the Medea tragedy is the Medea MS. Sloane 911; but 
I have not examined this. It is more likely that some other 
play is referred to, the name Medea being only given for 
local colour. It was the real name of Ovid's one play.' 

I cull the following facts concerning John Donne the 
poet from DNB. Donne was born in 1573, the son of John 
Donne, a London ironmonger, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Heywood the epigrammatist. The family bore arms. 
The father died in Jan. 1575-6. Donne entered Hart Hall, 
Oxford, Oct. 23. 1584, when in his 12th year, and had for 

'This cannot be regarded as Ovid's banishment to Tomi, which 
occurred in his fifty-second year, for he appears in Poetaster as a 
mere youth (cf. I. 3, esp, 3i6-9). 
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room mate Henry Wotton. He went travelling before his 
four years were up; entered Lincoln's Inn May 6, 1592; 
was a volunteer under Robert, eari of Essex, on the Cadiz 
expedition, June to Aug^ust, 1596. In August 1596 Donne 
was appointed secretary to Sir Thomas Egerton, Lord 
Keeper, and soon became known at court. Most of his 
poetry was written at this period. About Christmas, 1600, 
the young poet secretly married Anne More, the sixteen- 
year-old daughter of Sir George More, and niece of Eliza- 
beth, second wife of the Lord Keeper Egerton. Upon the 
discovery of this marriage, Sir George More committed 
Donne to prison. The young man was soon released, but 
dismissed from his secretaryship. After four years of 
obscurity and struggle he again attempted to win preferment 
at court. James was attracted by him and would have 
advanced him in the church, had the poet been willing. 
The Pseudo-Martyr was published in ijuarto, r6io; the 
Oxford M.A. was received in the same year ; Donne was 
ordained in January 1614-5, and died in 1631. 

Let us note first the points of resemblance between 
Donne and the Ovid of Poetaster. Both are poets by nature 
and preference. Ovid is nobly bom, while Donne may 
fairly be called a gentleman. Ovid is forced by his father 
to study law, which in the play he hates and abandons, 
but which in actual life he seems to have practised; Donne 
takes up the study of law voluntarily, but does not practise, 
Ovid is presented by Jonson as the accepted lover of the 
dissolute Julia, daughter of Augustus, and the amour is 
the alleged cause of his banishment from court; Donne 
marries in secret the young daughter of an English knight, 
is imprisoned and deprived of his office therefor. Both men 
may be called courtiers. On the other hand, the elder 
Donne died when his son was but three years old, while 
Ovid's father, who sees his poet-son grown to manhood, 
appears in the play. Ovid forsakes the ancestral profession 
of arms, but Donne, whose father was a peaceable iron- 
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monger, takes some share in Essex's famous capture of 
Cadiz, 1596. Ovid is a libertine; Donne honorably, if 
rashly, woos and weds a virtuous maiden, whom he loves 
devotedly throughout her life. Ovid is not a noble or 
impressive character in Poetaster; he is scarcely individ- 
ualized even as courtier, reveler, and poet; while Donne 
is a truly noble friend, whom Jonson loved and admired, 
a man, therefore, whom we might expect to be unmistakably 
and adequately represented, if represented at all. 

It seems most appropriate to speak here, rather than under 
the name Julia, of Fleay's notion that the mature and 
dissolute princess of the Poetaster is really meant for Anne 
More, courted in her aunt's home, and married at sixteen 
to a good man whom she purely loved. Donne and Anne 
More were wedded at Christmas-tide, 1600; it is hardly 
likely that anything can have occurred during the preceding 
year which should prompt Jonson to identify them with 
his ignoble Romans, poet and princess though they be. 

Grosart has noted a curious coincidence between certain 
incidents in the careers of Ovid and of Marston, suggested 
to him by Marston's JVhat Vou Will, act i, scene I : 

Randulfo . . . as we see the sonne of a divine 
Seldome proves preacher, or a lawers sonne 

Rarely a pleader (tor they strive to run 
A various fortune for their auncestors. 

'It is a somewhat singular coincidence further,' writes 
Grosart (Marston's Poems xi) 'that in the Poetaster, 
already quoted from, the opening of the Comedy introduces 
Ovid jun. provoking Ovid sen. his father, by giving himself 
up to rhyming instead of the study of the Law. Of course 
Ovid jun. was not Marston any more than Ovid sen, was 
his father. Yet it is just possible that preliminary io 
bringing "Crispinus" (i, e. John Marston) on the stage, 
Ben Jonson hit at him in this through Ovid jun. Indeed 
a good deal in the character of Ovid jun, is equally appHc- 
able to Marston with what is said of him as Crispinus; and 
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in some respects more pointedly so.' Grosart's citation is 
interesting, but I do not see that anything else is developed 
concerning Ovid jun. which is notably applicable to 
Crispinus-Marston, while we have already seen the historic 
faithfulness of the Ovid portrait. The suggestion that io 
presenting Ovid jun. as sieving the paternal heart by a 
disinclination to the pursuit of law, Jonson was strilcing a 
sort of preparatory blow at Marston, is wholly unconvincing. 
Jonson preferred direct rather than oblique attacks, and he 
accomplished in this instance an arraignment of Marston 
as Crispinus that seems to have driven the lesser poet into 
retirement for a considerable period. Jonson may or may 
not have known that the elder Marston was disappointed 
in that his second son preferred poetry to law; but it is 
quite unlikely that he ever heard of the expressions of 
regret in the father's will.' The audience, moreover, 
cannot be supposed to have possessed all this information, 
even if Jonson did. Grosart himself has overlooked another 
point of similarity between the real Ovid and Marston: 
both were second sons. It is unlikely that the Elizabethan 
audience, particularly when observing the character Ovid 
jun. in a play which definitely presented Crispinus as the 
dramatist Marston, would have known or cared whether 
such minute correspondence might be discovered between 
the Roman poet and the English satirist. Only as a coin- 
cidence, therefore, does Grosart's parallel deserve attention. 
An unsigned article on 'Ben Jonson's Quarrel with 
Shakespeare,' in the No. Brit. Rev., 1870, vol. 52, makes a 
fantastic effort (pp. 41&-1) to identify Ovid of Poetaster 
with Shakespeare. As the conjecture is not supported by a 
single valid fact, and has never been maintained by any but 
this anonymous author, it requires no discussion here. This 
same article (p. 424) furnishes us with one more assump- 
tion, which I here record as quite the most astounding thing 

' Dated 24 Oct. 15W1 proved 39 Nov. 1599; cf. Grosart, Marston's 
Poems x-xi. 



of its kind that I Iiave run across. 'J°"s°" '" ^^"^ Poetaster, 
following the fashion of his time, had summed up the 
political cause of Essex in the person of Julia, the Emperor's 
"base and revolted daughter." ' 

Plautia. Tlie Gens Plautia (Plotia) was a plebian 
gens at Rome; several members of the family attained 
the consulship. Jonson's choice of the name Plautia for 
the mistress of Tibullus is interesting. In the first book 
of the elegies Tibullus addresses his mistress by the name 
of Delia (cf. Poetaster i. 3. 33) ; in the second book we 
find Delia superseded by Nemesis (cf. Poetaster 4. 3. 95); 
and in the third Neaera reigns. Now Apuleius is authority 
for the real name of this Delia of Bk. i. I quote from 
the Apologia (ed. G. Krueger, 1864, p. 15) : Accusent 
. . . et Tibtillum, quod ei sit Plania in animo Delia in 
uersu. For Plania, Krueger notes that the reading of 
Casaubon is Flauia; the codex Plorentinus has in the 
margin, Deliam pro Plania. But in his Elegiac Extracts 
from Tibullus and Ovid (Glasgow, 1S40, p. 7), Wm. 
Ramsay notes that Elmenhorst in his edition of Apuleius' 
Apologia (p. 279) gives the alternative readings Plautia 
and Flavia, for Plania. Now Elmenhorst published the 
Opera of Apuleius at Frankfort in 1621, the year of his 
death. This cannot, therefore, have been Jonson's source 
for the name Plautia, and we must suppose it to have 
occurred in some still earlier edition to which our poet bad 

Players. Certain players are referred to by nicknames, 
but do not appear on the stage. The bitterness of the allu- 
sions leaves no room for surprise that Jonson was censured 
for them, as appears from his reply in the Apologetical 
Dialogue (128-139): 

Now, for the Players, it is true. I tax'd 'hem. 

And ye<, but lome; , . . 

Onely amongft them, I am lorry for 

Some better natures, by the reft fo drawne. 

To run in that vile line. 
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'It has been thought,' comments Whalley. 'that Shake- 
speare was here alluded to, under the expression of better 
natures. But I see no reason to confine the phrase to so 
. particular a restriction. It makes good sense to lake it 
I. in the most obvious meaning: nor does it appear there was 
any difference now subsisting between Shakespeare and our 
author.' GifFord goes further. 'Thus far Whailey is right. 
He might have added, to the confusion of the thinkers, that 
if their ingenious supposition were true, it would go near 
to prove — ^not that Jonson was hostile to Shakspeare. but 
that Shakspeare was captiously disinclined to Jonson, But, 
in fact, there is no allusion whatever to Shakspeare, or to 
the company with which he was connected. The com- 
I mentators are absolutely mad : they will allow Jonson 
I neither to compliment nor criticize any one but our great 
[poet; and this merely for the pleasure of taxing him with 
■hypocrisy in the one case and envy in the other. I have 
I Already observed that the actors ridiculed belonged to the 
I Fortune playhouse ; and the critics must have discovered, 
I if their judgment had been as active as their enmity, a 
f very frequent recurrence throughout the Poetaster, and the 
rApology, to the poverty and low estimation of this unfor- 
Eonate company. 

"If it gave them meal. 
Or go' Ihem clothes, 'tis well ; that was their end." 

I Could this be said of Allen and Shakspeare, of Burbage, 
I Lowin, and Taylor? Without question the Fortune pos- 
I wssed more actors than the "lean Poluphagus" and the 
"poUtic Aesop," and to some of those the poet might 
[allude: "the better natures" were not confined, I trust, 
kin Jonson's days any more than in our own, to a single 
I person, or even a single theatre.' That Gifford was here 
1 talking not without provocation, appears from the words 
I of Thomas Davies {Dram. Misc. 2. 81): 'Some of the 
I- players he [Jonson] characterizes under feigned names: 
Ifuch as "the lean Poluphagus," by whom I conjecture he 
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means Burbage, who, I have no doubt, acted the lean 

Macilente.' Davies further supposes that 'Frisker' may 
be Kemp, and 'Mango, the fat fool,' may be Lovvin, the 
original Fal staff. 

Fleay {Chr. i. 368-9) believes that the players in question 
are not members of the Admiral's company, then playing 
at the Fortune, but of Pembroke's — "just settled, after 
years of strolling in the country, 1600 Nov., at the Rose 
under Henslow, who was also managing the Fortune.' 
. . . 'The players he [Tucca] invites to supper, i, lean 
Polyphagus; 2, fiddler Aenobarbus; 3, politician Aesop 
(compare the politician players in Histriomastix) ; 4, "my 
zany," Frisker; "my mango," the fat fool, belong to 
Pembroke's company. Frisker is probably Kemp; the others 
Duke, Pallant, Beeston, &c. They are poor and starved this 
winter, and mean to hire Demetrius (Dekker, who wrote 
for the Rose and the Fortune) to bring Horace in in a 
play. But they did not. It was the King's men and Paul's 
boys who did that.' As to tlie last few sentences it is worth 
remarking that tlie company in question is not represented 
by Jonson as those who 'mean to hire Demetrius,' but as 
those who have hired him (Poetaster 3. 4. 339-342), It 
cannot be regarded as probable that Jonson did not really 
know what company had secured the services of Dekker, 
and Satiramastix was acted, as Fleay says, by the Chamber- 
lain's company and the children of Paul's. Of course the 
opinion of Fleay that the players belonged to Pembroke's 
company, which seems to have been at this time acting at 
the Rose (Fleay, Stage 138), and that of Small that they 
belonged to the Chamberlain's company, acting at the Globe, 
require some plausible explanation of the words of Tucca 
to Histrio (3. 4. 135-6), 'You haue fortune ... on 
your side'; while such an explanation is not needed if we 
accept Gifford's more obvious interpretation, that Histrio 
and the rest are by this very passage proved members of the 
company acting at the Fortune, i. e. the Admiral's. Fleay 
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ai^es that a member of Pembroke's company may properly 
be said to have Fortune on his side, though he acts at the 
Rose, because both the Rose and the Fortune are now 
managed by Henslowe and Alleyn. Small thinks it quite 
as natural to say to a member of the Chamberlain's com- 
pany that he has Fortune on his side because the men of 
the Fortune would certainly be in sympathy with any 
company which purposed to produce a satire upon J on son, 
I can but refer again to the arguments brought forward in 
the discussion of tlie identity of Histrio, and state my belief 
that Histrio and the other players belong to the Chamber- 
lain's men. Of course the acceptance of such a conclusion 
involves the rejection of the identi 6 cations of the various 
actors suggested by Fleay. It seems to me that even if 
Fleay were right in holding that the Rose company was in 
Jonson's mind, we are quite incompetent to identify indi- 
viduals from the characterizing phrases and nicknames 
supplied by Poetaster. So that when Fleay {Chr, 2. ^22) 
. Bpeaks of 'Duke, "the fat fool" ' of Poetaster, he is treat- 
J in^ as a fact what can be only a more or less remote 
[■ possibility. 

The suggestion that by 'Frisker. my zany' Jonson meant 
' Kemp the morris dancer, is too plausible to be neglected 
without examination. I therefore submit what facts are 
obtainable, the more general being drawn from Sidney Lee's 
sketch in DNB. A letter from Sir Philip Sidney to 
Walsingham, March 24, 1586, speaks of a previous letter 
sent by 'Will my lord of Lester's jesting player,' which 
has been regarded as referring to William Kemp and prov- 
ing him then a member of Leicester's company. This 
company passed in 1588 to the patronage of Lord Strange, 
and in 1594 to that of Lord Chamberlain Hunsdon. 
Although associated with men like Shakespeare, Alleyn, 
and Burbage, Kemp won his popularity not by legitimate 
! acting, but by dancing jigs and singing comic songs at the 
I close of plays. He acted in Every Man in his Humour. 
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His famous morris-dance from London to Norwich (men- 
tioned by Jonson, folio 1616, p. 814) took place during Lent. 
1599. An account of this he published in 1600: Kemps 
Aine Dates Wonder Performed in a Daunce from London 
to Norwich. About this time he seems to have travelled 
and danced abroad; but Henslowe's Diary (p. 215) notes a 
payment to him on March 10. 1602, when he had become 
a member of the Earl of Worcester's men, then acting at 
the Rose under Henslowe's management. 

It is quite possible that when Poetaster was being written 
Kemp was not in England. Fleay himself notes (Stage 
138) that the comedian went abroad in 1601. Compare, 
however, the following information given by Halliwell 
(Ltidus Coz'entriae, 1841, pp. 409-410), as from MS. Sloan, 
392, fol. 401: '1601, Sept. 2. Kemp mimus quidam, qui 
peregrinalionem quondam in Germaniam et italiam insti- 
titueral, post multos errores et infortunia sua reversus: 
multa refert de Anthonio Sherly equito aurato, quern 
Romae {legatum Persicutn agentcm) convenerat.' Kemp 
must therefore have returned from 'dancing the morrice 
over the Alps' about the time Poetaster was produced. The 
Diary shows us only that Kemp was with Henslowe by Aug. 
22, 1602. It is clear that Tucca would not have invited any 
player to his supper who was known to be out of England. 
Hatliwell's quotation shows that Kemp had returned by 
Sep. 2, i6or. Was he at home when Jonson was writing? 
Satiromastix was produced about September, and Poetaster 
must have been on the boards some Httle time before. We 
are therefore dealing with mere possibilities again. Kemp 
may have reached England by June, 1601, when Jonson was 
at work on Poetaster: Jonson may have thought of Histrio 
and the other players mentioned in 3. 4 as members of 
Pembroke's company, and included the newly arrived and 
ever popular Kemp under the name 'Frisker, my zany." 
But it seems highly probable that Kemp was not yet home 
when Jonson was writing; and we have already seen reasons 
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I for believing that Histrio, and therefore all his fellows, was 

I a member not of Pembroke's, but of the Chamberlain's, com- 
pany. The identification of Frisker, who might be any jig- 
dancer, with Kemp, is therefore unconvincing. 

Conjectures as to the identity of Poluphagus, Aenobarbus, 
Aesop, and Mango are futile. 

Polyposus. Under Nasutus we recorded Fleay's obser- 
vation that the names Kasutus and Polyposus were derived 
from Martial, 12. 37. 2. Polyposus means literally, 'One 
who has a polypus in the nose.' Identification with any 

I contemporary of Jonson's is impossible: cf. the general 
discussion under Players. 

Propertius. Sextus Aurelius Propertius was bom in 
Umbria, about 50 B. C. He went early to Rome, but 
completed his studies at Athens. His poetic talent is said 
to have been awakened by the charming Hostia, who, under 
the name Cynthia, became the subject of his verse. Hostia 
herself was skilled in poetry as well as in music and dancing. 
It appears that Propertius was at length thrown over for a 
richer lover, and later Hostia died, but the poet seems 
never to have ceased to love her. Propertius has been cen- 
surd for harshness and obscurity of style, but real poetic 
inspiration has seldom been denied him, some critics placing 
him above Ovid and TibuUus in passion and imagination. 
Ovid mentions Propertius in Ars Am. 3. 333 and 536. His 
name does not occur in Horace, but some commentators 
have thought he was meant by 'Callimachus,' Epist. 2. 2. 
100. As Propertius died about 16 B. C, Jonson takes 
liberties in making him present in Rome at the time of the 
events of Poetaster. 

P)Tgus. We have Gr. Tnjpyw, a tower, in various senses, 
among which are i ) a movable tower for storming towns, 
2) soldiers in close order, a column; while in Latin, the 
word means a wooden dice box shaped like a tower. Dr. 
Nicholson has the following note on the Pyrgi {Ben Jonson 
r. 263): 'Etymoiogically, engines used in sieges; hence 

-:applied to pages used by Tucca to carry out his designs.' 
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Albius Tibullus, a friend of Horace and Virgil, was 
born about 59 B. C. and seems to have died soon after the 
Mantuan, about 19 B, C. His Delia, whose real name was 
Plania, was of libertine blood. When Tibullus accom- 
panied Messala into Aquitania, about 25 B. C, Delia seems 
to have been unfaithful to her poet lover. Cf. the sketch 
of Plautia. Speaking of the elegiac poets, Ovid tells us 
(Trist. 4. 10) that the friendship of Tibullus was denied 
him because Tibullus was older. A tradition was formerly 
current that Ovid and Tibullus had been born on the same 
day, the idea having grown out of a distich, since proved 
spurious, in Tibullus, E!eg. 3. 5. 

In connection with the Tibullus of Poetaster we have 
evidences of Mr. Fleay's versatility of conjecture. Hedon 
of Cynthia's Rez'els, Brisk of Every Man Out, and Hermo- 
genes of Poetaster are identified {Chr. i. 96-7) with Samuel 
Daniel. On page 368 of the same volume, however, Hermo- 
genes is supposed to be John Daniel ; while on page 367 we 
read, 'Tibullus and his Delia (Plautia) are, I suppose, Daniel 
and Elizabeth Carey.' In the last statement Daniel is 
Samuel Daniel, I take it. Now there is absolutely no proof 
that Tibullus and Plautia represent the poet Daniel and 
Elizabeth Carey. That Jonson had no love for Daniel is 
evident from the Conversations (p. 2) : 'Samuel Daniel was 
i man, had no children; but no poet.' 'Daniel was at 
jealousies with him' (p. 10). "Said he had written a Dis- 
course of Poesie both against Campion and Daniel, especially 
this last' (pp. 1-2; cf. also p. 16). So much for Jonson's 
opinion of Daniel, with which contrast the respect he shows 
for Tibullus throughout the Poetaster. Tibullus is there 
the friend of Ovid, Virgil, and Horace himself, and it is 
Tibullus who, in act 5 sc. 3, is chiefly instrumental in con- 
founding the poet-apes. Fleay himself would be the first 
to assert that if Jonson were drawing the portrait of Samuel 
Daniel, he would make it far less flattering' than is that 

' For a discussion of the supposed salires of Daniel in Jonson's 
plays, see Fleay, Chr. i. 86, 96, 271-2, 360 ff. ; and Small, Stagt- 
Quarrel 181-197. Small's work here, as elsewhere, is admirable. 
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of TibuUus in Poetaster, I suppose it is the occurrence of 
the name Delia in Poetaster i. 3. 33 that lead Fleay to guess 
that Daniel and EHzabcth Carey were represented in the 
play. But Plautia, by which name 'Delia' is known 
throughout the Poetaster, is too perfectly accounted for 
artistically and historically to warrant our giving her a new 
and merely fanciful raison d'etre. And in any case, Fleay 
does not tell us which Elizabeth Carey he has in mind, — the 
elder, daughter of Sir John Spencer of Althorpe, kinswoman 
of Spenser the poet, wife of Sir George Carey, patroness 
of Spenser,' Nash," and Dowland; or Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the preceding, patroness of Nash,' wife of Sir 
Thomas Berkeley. The dates of the mother's birth and 
death are not known; the daughter died in 1635, The 
former must have been nearer Daniel's age, and therefore 
it may be she to whom Fleay refers. Daniel's fifty sonnets, 
Delia, were entered S. R. Feb. 4, 1591-2. It is not even 
ascertained that Delia represented either Elizabeth Carey, 
for the identit>- of Daniel's Delia is not established (cf. 
Daniel's Complete Works, ed. Grosart, Intr. xvii.). Now 
Plautia, as we have said, is a faithful enough representative 
of the historical mistress of Tibullus : let us recall what that 
involves. As Delia, she is spoken of by Tibullus as a 
married woman. El. 2. 21, but again as assisted in her 
intrigues by a lena, El. i. 5. 47. It is at all events clear that 
the Delia of Tibullus, and therefore the Plautia of Poetaster, 
was of a class and a character such that no English patroness 
of poets could have felt honored by being represented under 
her name — and surely Jonson was not given to insulting 
women. I conclude that Tibullus and Plautia represent no 
contemporaries of Jonson. 

Trcbatius plays no actual part in Poetaster, and, as 
Gifford suggests, may never have appeared on the stage. 
He has therefore escaped identification and can be allowed 
to rest in peace. 

^Muiopolmos, Ded. 'Christ's Tears, Ded. 

* Terrors of the Night, Ded. 
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Tucca. One PlotJus Tucca was a friend of Horace and 
Virgil (cf. Horace, Sat. i. 5. 40: r. 10. 81). It might thus 
seem to an auditor acquainted with the Augustans that 
Jonson had not been quite happy in his choice of the name 
for his skeldering Captain. But it will appear below that 
the dramatist may not have gone back to Horace for the 
name Tucca. As for Pantilius, that served the purpose 
perfectly well; for Horace {Sat. i. 10. 78) speaks of cimex 
[lit-, 'the bug'] Pantilius; and some one has guessed that 
the name may have been derived originally from 5rav-|-TiXA«v, 
to pluck or pull out, as hair or feathers {cf. Aristophanes, 
the Acharnians 3!). It has been suggested by Small 
{Stage-Quarrel 26) that Jonson may have drawn the name 
Tucca from Guilpin's Skiaietheia, 1598, wherein occur (see 
Satyre Preludium) the following lines: 

A third that falls more roundly to his worite, 
Meaning to moue het were she lewe or Turke, 
Writes perfect Cat and fidU, wantonly, 
Tickling her thoughts with masking bawdry; 
Which read to Captaine Tucca, he doth sweare, 
And scratch, and sweare, and scratch to heare 
His ownc discourse discours'd : and by the Lord 
It'i patting good: oh good! at euery word 
When his Cock-sparrow thoughts to itch begin. 
He with a shrug swearest a most swcel sintte. 

As this passage furnishes us 'Captain Tucca' and gives 
him a character as licentious as that of the Captain in 
Poetaster, we may well conclude that Jonson had recourse 
to the classics for Pantilius, but not for Tucca. 

Herford remarks {Ben Jonson, Mermaid Ser., i. xxxi) : 
'Tucca, who, rather than Demetrius, represents the Anaides 
of the Revels, is the most picturesque ruffian of the Eliza- 
bethan stage, a Bobaditl in condition, but, instead of his 
foppish melancholy, overflowing with the boisterous spirits 
and the rich vocabulary of his contemporary. Sir Toby 
Belch.' While Tucca's relationship to Anaides is scarcely 
such as Herford thinks, it is certain that the Captain is 
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quite Jonsonian; and I fear we must confess tliat he is the 
only really vitalized and individual character in Poetaster. 
Fleay has noticed his resemblance to Shift of Every Man 
Out (see the Char, of the Persons). 

Fieay asserts (Chr. i. 368) that Tucca purveys boys, the 
two Pyrgi, for the Pembroke's company ; while on the next 
page he remarks: ' . . . Tucca's having served in the 
wars against Mark Antony, his being only known for a 
"motion" [can he be Captain Pod, and did he exhibit at 
Paris Garden?]' Of 'Captain Pod' we know only what 
Jonson tells us; cf. Epigram 97; Every Man Out 4. 4, 
Macilente !oq.; and Barlh. Fair 5, i : 'O the motions that 
I Lanthorn Leathcrhead have given light to, in my time, 
since my master Pod died,' On this we have Jonson's note, 
fol. 1640: 'Pod was a master of motions before him.' 
Fleay concludes {Chr. i. 369) with the pious hope that 
'Tucca's subornation of the poetasters and his bifronted 
punishment may perhaps some time lead to his identification.' 

One word as to Penniman's conjecture {War of the 
Theatres 115); 'Tucca and the two Pyrgi belonged to 
another company for which Crispinus was a writer. This 
company may have been the Children of Paul's, for whom 
Marston had been writing.' Now if Tucca were a player 
or member of any company, he would not be tolerated by 
Lupus and the elder Ovid, nor say what he does to them 
concerning players, nor could he bulldoze Histrio as in 
act 3. Moreover, Crispimis and Tucca are not old acquaint- 
ances and fellow- workers, but meet for the first time in 3. 4, 

An identification of Tucca has been made by one who 
may well be considered a better authority than any of the 
commentators or critics. In Saltromastix (To the World), 
Dekker says : 'A second Cat-a-mountaine mewes, and calls 
me Barren, because my braines could bring foorth no other 
Sligmaticke than Tucca whome Horace had put to making, 
and begot to my hand : but I wonder what language Tucca 
would haue spoke, if honest Capten Hannam had bin borne 
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That, which he hath writ. 
Is with such iudgement, labour' d, and diftill'd 
Through all the necdfull vfes of our liues, 
That could a man remember but his lines. 
He (hould not touch at any (erious point, 
But he might breathe his fpirit out of him. 

Despite the cavalier treatment of the pronouns, it is clear 
enough that what is here said of the Poetaster Virgil is this : 
something out of his works might easily be discovered apt 
for use in all the glad or sad experiences of life, though the 
word 'serious' in the fifth verse indicates that for the graver 
exigences in particular this poet has wisdom for us. Now 
the question is not primarily, do these lines, according to 
our prepossessions and experience, apply more strictly to 
Shakespeare or to Chapman than to Virgil? but, do they, 
according to the prepossessions, experience, and habit of 
thought of Ben Jonson, apply at all to Virgi!? Ward sees 
nothing here that may not aptly be said of the author of 
the Georgics, though I suppose most modern scholars would 
shrink from such a characterization of Virgil's work. One 
might say off-hand, for instance, that Horace is more gen- 
erally quotable than Virgil. Yet is it not in the little social 
exigences that Horace oiTers the bon mot or the sly bit of 
worldly wisdom, while in the more serious moments, if we 
were still classical students, like our fathers, would not 
'grave Maro' prove first among the Latins for pithy and 
beautiful precept? Moreover, we should recollect the rev- 
erence, the adoration, for Virgil which was the literary 
legacy of the Renaissance to modern times. In the Middle 
Ages, of course, Virgil was not only first of poets, but 
philosopher and magician as well ; and the guide of Dante 
was still mighty in the day of Sir Philip Sidney and of 
Ben Jonson. By men taught from childhood to regard 
him as the fountain-head of poetic wisdom, as well as of 
poetic beauty, almost no praise of Virgil could be deemed 
extravagant. 




toes 129-13S also have been regarded as inapplicable to 
Vir^l: 

His learning labours not the fchoole-like glolle, 

That tnoll confifls in ecchaing wordes, and lermes. 

And foonell wins a man an empty name ; 

Nor any long, or far-fetcht circumftancc, 

Wrapt in the curious generalties of artcs : 

But a direEl and onatyticke (umme 

Of al! the worth and firft cffeas of aOes. 

This purports to be Horace s opinion of Virgil's learning : 
can this be accepted as a justifiable judgment, in Jonson's 
view and in our own? Some will immediately answer: 
Virgil did seek the Tchoole-like gloJTe' for his learning, the 
gloss that consists in echoing high-sounding words and 
phrases. If we reply that the grace and polish of Virgil's 
phrase is seldom an end in itself, that the preciousness of 
the ointment demands the beauty of the vase — these critics 
may retort, 'But Virgil was an imitator of the Alexandrians.' 
It is worth while to remind ourselves just what Virgil's 
'Alexandrianism' amounted to, and I turn therefore to 
Professor W. Y. Sellar, ( Virgil 42} : 'Virgil, while 
familiar with the whole range of Greek poetry and pressing 
it all into his service, has used the Alexandrians more 
freely than any other Greek writers, with the exception of 
Homer. . . . This poetrj' of Alexandria, or rather this 
poetry of the Greek race in its latter days, was, to a much 
greater extent, the artificial product of culture and knowl- 
edge than the manifestation of original feeling or intellectual 
power. The very language in which it was written was arti- 
ficial, far removed, not only in phraseolt^y, but in dialectal 
forms, from the language of conmion life.' And again (p. 
45) : 'These writers (Aratus. Caitimachus, and Nicander] 
supplied materials which Virgil used in the Georgics, and in 
the special examination of that poem it will be seen that he 
adopted other characteristics of the Alexandrian learning.' 
Now there is nothing very damaging in this. The 
meteorology- of AraUis was necessary to the Georgics, per- 
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haps; while, as regards the latter part of the Aeneid, the 
archaeological and antiquarian lore displayed in working 
among the local legends and cults of Italy was not learning 
of the Alexandrian sort. Catullus and Propertius may be 
accused of lugging in far-fetched learning, obscure allusions 
and curious conceits after the Alexandrian manner ; but not 
so Virgil. Virgil was rightly regarded in liis own time as 
a serious and accomplished scholar. Acknowledged for 
nearly a score of centuries as perhaps the most stylistically 
perfect of poets, he has never been thought of as a stylist 
merely: his sentences, however chiseled, or moulded, or 
sublimed, are pregnant with meaning. In short, Virgil does 
not 'echo words and terms,' his verses are not 'full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing,* nor does he seek the 'far- 
fetched circumstance,' the strange and burdensome learn- 
ing, of the Alexandrian school. 

So much for lines 129-135, as dealing with Virgil's learn- 
ing; lines 136-8 speak of his poesy: 

And for his poefie, 'tis (o ramm'd with life. 
That it (hall gather ftrength of life, with being. 
And hue hereafter, more admir'd, then now. 

Line 136 harks back to hnes 1 18 S., already discussed. And 

the prophecy of ever-increasing glory is probably less an 
apology for the Roman poet, than a censure of the English 
audiences, now flocking to the romantic dramas, and not 
sufficiently enthusiastic over the classicism tliat Ben Jon son 
was ever manfully trying to re-establish on the Elizabethan 
stage. 

Our conclusion with regard to this first question must 
therefore be that Jonson's characterization of Virgil in 
Poetaster is such as might have been seriously intended and 
unreservedly accepted in England at the beginning of the 
17th century. And this conclusion furnishes, of course, 
strong presumptive evidence against the theory- that 
Shakespeare or Chapman is alluded to in the passages 
consideration. Several alleged identifications of other 
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acters in Poetaster, though more plausible than tliese, have 
been tried and found wanting ; so the argument concerning 
the applicability to the real Virgil of the disputed sentences 
should make us cautious. But there are valid arguments of 
quite another kind against the probability that at the time of 
the composition of Poetaster Jonson would be inclined to 
exalt either Shakespeare or Chapman with the name of 
Virgil. ■ 

In dealing with our second question, let us examine first 
into the relations obtaining between Jonson and Shakespeare 
during the Poetaster period. In the winter of 1598 Every 
Man is his Humour had been produced by the Chamberlain's 
company, of which Shakespeare was a member, and about a 
year later the same company had act;;d Every Man out of his 
Humour. There is a tradition that it was to the good ofiSces 
L of Shakespeare that the younger dramatist owed the accept- 
ftance of the former play ; while the folio of 1616 shows that 
flShakespcare actually took part in the acting. It would at 
Vleast be reasonable to suppose that thus early Jonson may 
lave won the regard and friendship of his greatest con- 
■temporary, and certainly we should not expect the latter to 
■lie the one to recede from such a friendship. If we accept 
ftthe tradition above mentioned, we may even suppose that 
"jonson felt gratitude as well as admiration toward Shake- 
speare, which might be expressed in the praises of a Virgil- 
Shakespeare by a Horace-Jonson in 1601. On the other 
hand, it is in Every Man in his Humour itself that we 
encounter those allusions (see the Prologue) which seem to 
censure particularly tiie art that had produced Henry V. and 
Henry VI. It is quite possible, of course, that in any cen-- 
sure of Shakespeare's art Jonson might still retain an 
admiration and alTection toward the great and lovable man 
back of the artist: but in most of Jonson's utterances con- 
^ ceming the master of romantic drama we 6nd rather tlie 
|.«rdor of a hostile critic than the understanding and indulg- 
s of a friend. In any case, would it not appear to the 
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learned Jonson quite incongruous to represent the unshackled 
Shakespeare as Virgil, pattern of all classicism ? Supposing 
even the slipping in of a few sentences designed to exalt 
Shakespeare: how could an audience distinguish what was 
Shakespeare's and what Virgil's, when the careful students 
of to-day argue at cross-purposes on this question? And 
conceive of the disgust of Jonson if it should appear that 
any benighted auditor or reader should understand those 
verses upon the art of Virgil as addressed to Shakespeare ! 
At once there occurs to us that much-quoted, and doubtless 
much -mi sunder stood sentence in the ConTcrsations (p. 3) : 
'That Shakspeer wanted arte." Then recall that other say- 
ing, not to be found fault with, in the Discoveries : 'I remem- 
ber, the players have often mentioned it as an honour 
to Shakespeare, that in his writing (Whatsoever he penned) 
he never blotted a line. My answer hath been, Would he 
had blotted a thousand.' We are not criticising these judg- 
ments now — simply using them to indicate Jonson 's attitude 
toward the art that seemed to him no art. And beside 
them we must place another sentence from the Discoveries : 
'It is said of the incomparable Virgil that he brought forth 
his verses like a bear, and after formed them with hcking.' 
Even these somewhat a priori arguments seem to me to 
prove that Shakespeare cannot lay claim to Virgil's praise; 
but there are concrete facts that may appear more decisive. 
There is actually reason to believe that in the year 1601, 
when Poelaster was composed and first acted, Jonson and 
Shakespeare were not friendly toward each otlier. I must 
quote once again the well-known passage from 2 Return 
from Parnassus 4, 3, which seems to have been performed 
in midwinter 1601-2 (Hazlitt's Dodsley 9. 194): 'Kemp 
[to Burbage], Few of the university pen play well; they 
smell too much of that writer Ovid and that writer Meta- 
morphosis, and talk loo much of Proserpina and Jupiter, 
Why, here's our fellow Shakespeare puts them all down — ay, 
and Ben Jonson too. O. that Ben Jonson is a pestilent fel- 
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humours that his valour i: 



low; he brought up Horace, giving the poets a pill; but 
our fellow Shakespeare hath given him a purge that made 
him bewray his credit.' Fleay has suggested that in Troilus 
and Cressida we may have this 'purge' that Kemp says 
Shakespeare administered to Jonson; and Small {Stage- 
Quarrel 139-171, esp. isi) shows that this play must have 
been written about the last of 1601 or the first of 1602. I 
subjoin the description of Ajax, Troilus and Cressida 1, 2. 
19-3J. which is generally considered a satire upon Ben 
Jonson : 

, lady, hath robbed many beasts of their 
s as valiant as the lion, churlish as the bear, 
man into whom nature hath so crowded 
s crushed into folly, his folly sauced with 
1 hath a virtue that he hath not a glimpse 
of, nor any man an attaint but he carries some stain of it : he is 
melancholy without cause, and merry against the hair: he hath the 
joints of everything, but every thing so out of joint that he is a 
gouty Briareus, many hands and no use, or purblind Argus, all eyes 
and no sight. 

It appears from this passage (and also from the allusion in 
Troilus and Cressida, Prolt^^e 22-6) that even Shakespeare 
was temporarily involved in the so-called stage-quarrel that 
raged about Jonson in Poetaster times ; from which fact it 
must follow tliat in the anything but halcyon hours during 
which Jonson was at work on Poetaster he was not suffi- 
ciently serene and generous to burn incense before Shake- 
speare's shrine. Finally, as regards Jonson "s lines on the 
Droeshout portrait, and his unstinted praise of Shakespeare 
in the Underwoods {GC. 8. 317-321), none of this, it seems 
to me, can affect our present argument. The noble eulogy 
was written after Shakespeare's death, when the stage-quar- 
rel lay a quarter- century behind, so that juster judgments 
and fairer words were inevitable from an intelligent and 
honest man. 

We turn now to our third general question : whether Jon- 
son was likely, in 1601, to have written a characterization of 
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George CViapman that would coincide with any or all of 
the eulogy of Virgil in Poetaster. I confess at the outset 
that much of what is said of Virgil might, with a little 
Procrustean surgerj', be said of Chapman. He was a poet 
who labored over his verses, tried, rejected, reconstructed, 
and polished. He abounds in gnomic utterances. He was 
one of the most learned men of his time, and, like Jonson, 
he loved, imitated, and translated the classics. His creations 
and his translations are often 'rammed with life,' and even 
in his own day immortal fame might have been prophesied 
for him. On the other hand, although Chapman exhibited 
^undant energy, ardent feeling, noble conceptions, yet a 
Virgilian clarity and grace he cannot be said to have 
approached. Conceit, paradox, circumlocution, and far- 
fetched allusion press like jungle-growth upon the solid 
and sculptured thought; indeed, he regarded plain speech 
as barbaric' Learning, pedantry, too frequently made his 
verse. Is it possible that the praise bestowed in Poetaster 
upon the deft and radiant Virgi! can have been intended for 
Chapman, shackled by the knowledge and the theories of 
the schools ? Cf- particularly the speech of Horace (^Poet- 
aster 129-135) : 

His learning labours not the (clioole-like glofTe, 

That mod confifts in ecckoing wordes, and ti 

And {ooneil wins a man an empty name ; 

Nor any long, or tar-fetchi circumftanec. 

Wrapl ill llie curious generaliti 

But 3 direa and analylickc fur 

Of all the worlli and firit efFeSs o( arte.i. 
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Now in the Conversations with Drummond we have Jon- 
son's authentic opinions of Chapman, and these will prove 
of importance in our investigation, provided we do not for- 
get that they were uttered some eighteen years after the 
stormy period of Poetaster. 'That next himself, only 
Fletcher and Chapman could make a Mask' (p. 4). 'That 
Chapman and Fletcher were loved of him' (p. 4). 'That 
the translations of Homer and Virgil! in long Alexandrines 
were but prose' (p. 3). There is little reason to doubt that, 
as Laing remarks in a note, Jonson is here alluding to 
Chapman's Iliad and to Phaer and Twyne's Virgil. Chap- 
man began his translation of Homer in 1598, using at first 
ten-syllable lines, which he afterward exchanged for four- 
teen -syllable. 'Chapman hath translated Musaeus, in his 
verses, like his Homer' (p. 17). This refers to the finishing 
of Marlowe's Hero and Leander (quarto 1606), in penta- 
meters. 'He was dilated by Sir James Murray to the King, 
for writting something against the Scots, in a play East- 
ward Hoe, and voluntarily imprissoned himself with Chap- 
man and Marston, who had written it amongst them' (p. 20). 

Now there is nothing even in the references to Chapman's 
translations absolutely inconsistent with a flattering allusion 
in Poetaster, 1601. At the same time, there is evident here 
a qualified admiration quite different from the plenitude of 
enthusiasm evoked by the name of Virgil. 

Poetaster itself contains another piece of evidence which 
is of some consequence here. In 3. 4. 258-9, we find what 
\odks, like a parody on Chapman : 

1. P\-H. Murdfr, murder. 

2. PvR Who calls oul murderT lady, tvas it youf 

Near the end of his Blind Beggar of Alexandria, Chapman 
has the following lines: 

Aipasia. Who's there? come forth, for here is murder done, 
Murder, murder of good prince Doricles. 
Euribates. Who calls out murther? — lady, was it you? 



With this compare Eastward Ho (by Jonsoo, Chapman, and 
Marston, 1605) 2. i. 118-9: 

Quicktilver [the drunken apprcntit 
Lady, VHU il you f bow does our mastei 



]. Who crUs on murtkerT 
' praj thee cry Eastward-hol 



Even in Otkello (ed. Fumcss, 5. i. 61—3) we find: 

lago. Who's there? 
Who's noyse is this that cries on munher? 

Upon the Othello passage we have Malone's reference to 
the speech from Eastward Ho already quoted, of which 
Malone says : 'That line is a parody on a line in The Spmiisk 
Tragedy. See also Ham. V, ii. 35 1." Cf. the Spamsk 
Tragedy act 2. end of sc, 4: 

Bel-impena. Murder, murder: helpe, Hieronimo, hdpe. 
Lorenso. Come, stop her mouth ; away with her. 

It will be observed that the words of Quicksilver in Easl- 
wttrd Ho are not at all a close parallel to the speeches 
quoted from the Spanish Tragedy, while they do imitate 
word for word Chapman's Blind Beggar as here quoted. 
Yet Chapman was one of the three authors of Eastward 
Ho, and we cannot suppose him to have been ridiculing his 
own former work. On the other hand, at this time Jonson 
and Marston must have been on good terms with him, and 
we should scarcely expect either of them to slip in a sly 
stroke at Chapman. If it be suggested that in the Blind 
Beggar Chapman himself parodied Kyd, tlie answer is that 
even if Kyd were to be regarded as a fair mark, yet in the 
passage where the debatable words appear, and indeed 
throughout the play. Chapman was perfectly serious, just 
as Shakespeare was in Othello 5. i. 61-2. 

Qearly enough, in Poetaster 3, 4 Jonson parodies the old 
bombastic tragedy, and imitations of it in his own day. He 
has already cited the Spanish Tragedy : is he still ridiculing 
that, or is he ridiculing Chapmaji's Blind Beggar, when 
he makes Pjrgus cry. "Who'calls out murder? lady, was 
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it you?' It seems to me that the words are too exactly like 
Chapman's and too little like Kyd's, to leave any doubt in 
our minds that Chapman is here burlesqued. The Blind 
Beggar of Alexandria, be it said, was just the high-flown, 
unnatural, crude sort of tragedy that Jonson scorned; it 
was much weaker and scarcely less blatant than the Spanish 
Tragedy itself. My own opinion is that in Poetaster Jon- 
son does have his fling at Chapman, and that Quicksilver's 
travesties in Eastward Ho were also Jonson's work. 

It may seem that we have been making a long digression. 

But the conclusion reached with reference to this bit of 

ridicule in Poetaster has a bearing on the Chapman-Virgil 

problem. For if Jonson had been thinking of Chapman's 

Blind Beggar of Alexandria as a latter-day example of the 

earlier bombastic tragedy — and he can hardly have thought 

of it as anything else— and had unmistakably made sport of 

an easily recognized passage in it, he can hardly have turned 

in his fifth act to present his audience with Chapman as 

I the 'incomparable Virgil' of the Elizabethan era. It is 

itnie that throughout our discussion of the relations of Jon- 

Ison and Virgil, we have had to deal in probabilities and 

I inferences ; but it seems to the present editor that even these 

vjnake a strong case against the identification of Virgil with 

F Chapman. 

The net results of our three-fold inquiry may now be 
presented, i) The preliminary argument proved that the 
eulogies in Poetaster 5. i were for the most part aptly 
descriptive of the historical Virgil, while none were inappli- 
cable, and all might have Ijeen addressed to him in Jonson's 
day. This gave strong presumptive evidence against the 
identification of Virgil with any Elizabethan, 2) Notwith- 
standing his tribute in later years, Jonson can never have 
respected the learning or sympathized with the art of 
Shakespeare; moreover, it appears that immediately after 
I the production of Poetaster relations between the two 
l-dramatists became strained. It is therefore all but certain 
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that Virgil does not represent Shakespeare. 3) In respect 
to scholarship and literarj- ideals, Chapman and Jonson stood 
shoulder to shoulder; there is 110 evidence of unfriendli- 
ness between the two pocls in i6or. and later they were 
collaborators. But the characterization of Virgil seems 
wholly undeserved by Chapman, and Poetaster itself con- 
tains an uncomplimentary allusion to one of Chapman's 
pieces of bombast. Identification of Chapman with Virgil, 
then, is quite unwarranted. Our final conclusion must be 
that the Virfpl of Poetaster is Virjjil and no other. 

Summary. Of the many identifications proposed for 
characters in Poetaster, our investigations have established 
but three. Horace is Ben Jonson; Crispinus is John Mars- 
ton ; Demetrius is Thomas Dekker. Perhaps Dekker was 
right in surmising that Tucca represented Captain Hannam, 
but the latter is quite unknown to us. Critics who have 
discovered others of Jonson 's contemporaries in our play 
have followed threads of fancied relation that lead into, but 
never out of. a labyrinth. Unless new sources of informa- 
tion be found, we must rest for the most part upon nega- 
tions. 



F. The Ovid Elegy in Poetaster 
The version of Ovid, Eieg. i. 15, given in act 1, scene 
I, is of disputable authorship. Gifford writes (GC. 2. 376) : 
'This little poem does not now appear for the first time. In 
'599 w^s published a translation of Ovid's Elegies by Chris- 
topher Marlow, and this' among them : not, indeed, pre- 
Marlowe's I reproduce from 



' The version which appeared a 
s IVorki (ed- Bullen. 3. 136-8) ; 
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cisely as it stands here, but with such variations as may be 
supposed to exist in the rough sketch of a finished original. 
Mariow was now dead; but is seems strange that the 
editor of his poems, who might be Chapman, should print 
this under his name, especially as it is followed by that 
before us ; which Jonson probably reclaimed when he wrote 
the Poetaster. I give this poem to Jonson. because he is 



rid ib>U of CitlimachuB ei 
Mcellid. lUhough his wh 
r IliIs hiih Sophocles' pic 



Kude Enuius, uid Pluuli 



While Rome ol 
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I After this follows: 



1 differs from that in Poetaster only in line 3?> 
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well known to be incapable of taking credit for the talents 
of another; and it certainly affords a curious instance of 
the laxity of literary morality in those days, when a scholar 
could assert his title to a poem of forty-two lines, of which 
thirty at least are literally borrowed, and the remainder only 
varied for the worse.' 

There have been dissenters from the theory advanced by 
Gifford. Collier (Bibliog. and Crit. Account, 1866, 2. 312) 
in describing one of the Middleburgh editions of Marlowe's 
translations from Ovid, says: 'After Lib. i, Elegia, 15, comes 
"The same by B. J." [B. I.] which may mean Ben Jonson; 
but it is rather a correction and improvement of Marlowe 
than a new translation.' Fleay {Chr. i. 367) implies that 
Jonson was borrowing without credit given: 'In [Poetas- 
ter] I i, the translation of Ovid's Elegj' is taken bodily, 
with slight alterations, from Marlowe, and was inserted as 
"by B. I." by the side of Marlow's in the 3rd (2nd Middle- 
burgh) edition of his translation.' Even Nicholson {Ben 
Jonson 1. 269) asserts: 'This is Jonson's improved variant 
of Marlowe's vision [stc] of Ovid's First Book of Loves, 
EUegy 15, and a variant not improbably first made for this 
play." 

The recent editors of Marlowe, however, disclaim our 
poem. Dyce (Marlowe's Works, 1870, p. 324) has this 
note : 'The same by B. L] Not in ed. A.— "B. I." i. e. Ben 
Jonson, who afterwards introduced this version into The 
Poetaster; see his Works. W. 397, ed. Gifford, who is prob- 
ably right in stating that both the translations are by Jon- 
son, the former one being the rough sketch of the latter.' 
Cf. also Dyce, ibid, xxxix. From Bullen (Marlowe's 
Works I. xxv-xxvi.) it is necessary to quote at length: 
'The version of the Amares must belong to a somewhat 
earlier date [than 1587]. Dyce conjectures that it was 
written as a college exercise (surely not at the direction 
of the college authorities). It is a spirited translation, 
though the inaccuracies are manifold; in licentiousness. 
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I am compelled to add, it is a match for the original. Its 
popularity was great, and — printed in company with Sir 
John Davies' Epigrams — it passed through several editions, 
which are all undated, and bear the imprint "Middle- 
borugh" or "Middiebourgh" (in Holland). In June, 1599, 
by order of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Marlowe's trans- 
lation (together with Marston's Pygmalion, Hall's Satires, 
and Cutwode's Callha Poetarum) was committed to tlie 
flames; but it continued to be published abroad, and some 
editions, with the imprint Middleborough on the title-page, 
were surreptitiously printed at London.' The earliest of 
these editions extant, Bullen believes to be that which he 
calls the 'Isham copy,' discovered by Mr. Charles Edmonds. 
"In his preface to a facsimile reprint of the little volume, 
Mr. Edmonds states his conviction that this edition, not- 
withstanding the imprint Middleborough, was issued at 
London from the press of W, Jaggard, who in 1599 printed 
the Passionate Pilgrime. He grounds his opinions not only 
on the character of the type and of the misprints, but on 
the fact that there would be no need for the book to be 
printed abroad in the first instance. It was not (he thinks) 
until after June, I599~when (with other books) it was 
condemned by Archbishop Whitgift to be burnt — that 
recourse was had to the expedient of reprinting it at Mid- 
dleburgh' {ibid. 3. 104). This edition was not known to 
Dyce, who, however, speaks of three other editions as A, 

B, and C. The Isham copy and Ed. A are incomplete ; Ed. 
E bore on the title page All Oz'id's Elegies : _j Bookes. By 

C. M. Epigrams by I. D. At Middleborugh, i2mo. So 
Ed. C. Dyce notes (Marlowe's Works 324) that the ver- 
sion 'by B. I.' is 'Not in ed. A." Bullen does not say 
whether it occurs in the Isham copy. 

Before proceeding, it may be worth while to recall the 1 
fact that the Passionate Pilgrim presents some points that 
are suggestive in connection with the case in hand. This 
collection, made and printed for Jaggard in 1599, bore oa 



its title page By IV. Shakespeare, though the poems were 
by various authors. It contained the famous lyric, 'Live 
with me, and be my love," though without the fourth and 
sixth stanzas. This was first reclaimed for its real author. 
Marlowe, in England's Helicon, 1600. It is easy to see 
that an unscrupulous publisher could command irregular 
means of obtaining poems he might desire : while it is con- 
ceivable that even a well-intentioned editor might inad- 
ventently insert in a collection a poem not by his author. 
Supposing, then, one of Marlowe's translations to have 
been lost or for any reason not obtainable, what would be 
more probable than a levy upon some scholar-poet ? 

Unfortunately, our arguments as to the authorship of 
the two translations of Ovid, Eleg. i, 15 have to be mainly 
a priori, for the following reasons: i) Some of our 
editions are undated and of unknown editorship; 2) the 
poems in question are translations of the same original, so 
that close correspondences do not necessarily prove either 
plagiarism or identity of authorship; 3) peculiarities in the 
translation of particular words have little significance, owing 
to the exigences of metre and rime; 4) the poems are short 
and do not present singularities of style that can be re- 
garded as decisive. We are thus limited to probabilities 
and negations. 

First, as to Marlowe's translation of Ovid's Elegies, Dyce 
(Marlowe's IVorks xxxix.) has this to say: 'This version 
of the Amores, taken altogether, does so little credit either 
to Marlowe's skill as a translator or to his scholarship, that 
one is almost tempted to believe it was never intended by 
him to meet the eye of the world, but was made, merely 
as a literary exercise, at an early period of life, wiicn 
classical studies chiefly engaged his attention.' That Mar- 
lowe was capable of passing cheerfully on after having made 
translations so obscure or absurd in English as to prove 
complete want of comprehension of the original Latin, will 
be evident from even a cursory glance at the footnotes in 
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Dyce's and Bullen's editions of tlie Amores. A few egregi- 
ous examples are here recorded. Eteg. 2. i . 25 runs : Cat- 
mine dissiliitnt, abruptis faucibus, angues. This Marlowe 
renders : "Snakes leap by verse from caves of broken moun- 
tains.' El clamant 'Merilo' qui tnoda cumque vtdent, of 
Eleg. 2. 14. 40, becomes, 'And whoe'er see her, worthily 
lament' Cf. also the versions of Eleg. i. 4; 2. 5; 3. 8; 
3. 12. On the other hand, Jonson's classical learning is 
known to have been remarkable even in the age of Selden 
and Camden, and his prime aim in translating was faith- 
fulness to his original. The want of comprehension due 
to haste or to incomplete scholarship so often apparent in 
Marlowe's translations, is therefore seldom met with in 
Jonson's, though Reinsch {Ben Jonsons Poetik 114) points 
out two errors of rendition in the Trebatius diaJc^ue 
(Horace, Sat. 2. i. 31, 84-5} of Poetaster. Marlowe sur- 
passes Jonson in vivacity and ease; but jonson generally 
preserves almost the exact ideas of the original. This is 
true notwithstanding such creeping work on the part of 
both poets as appears in their versions of the same two lines 
(Ovid, Am. 3. 8. 2-3) : 



Ingenii 



m quondam fuerat pretiosim auro, 
e barbaria est grandit. habere mikil. 



Marlowe {IVorks, ed, BuUen, 3. 194) writes: 



re precious than gold; 
Now poverty great barbarism wc hold. 

And Jonson (Poetaster i. 2. 264-5) is quite as awkward: 

The time was once, when wit drown'd wealth: but now. 
Your onely barbarismc is t'haue wit, and want. 

These details have been presented because the two ver- 
sions of Eleg. I. 15 contained in Marlowe's IVorks are closer 
to the thought of Ovid's verses than Marlowe's translations 
are wont to be, and therefore suggest the careful hand 
of Jonson. 
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Second, the ordinary verse tests do not help us here. 
Both Marlowe and Jonson were in the habit of employing 
the ten-syllable rimed couplet for their translations : both 
tried to compress the matter of a given number of Latin 
hnes into the same number of lines of English. Moreover, 
a tentative examination of the usage of each in respect to 
feminine rimes and run-on verse promised to yield confus- 
ing results: the proportion of feminine to masculine rimes 
in the version 'by B. I.,' for instance, falling between the 
proportions established for several thousand other couplets 
in Marlowe and in Jonson, 

It remains, then, to argue the case on general grounds. 
The resemblances between the version of Eleg. 15 printed 
without comment among Marlowe's authentic translations 
and that headed 'The Same by B. I.' are so marked as to 
justify us in assuming a single authorship. From this, the 
inference is either that the posthumous editor of Marlowe's 
Amoves intentionally or unintentionally appropriated some 
of Jonson's work, or that Jonson, in placing in Poetaster a 
poem by Marlowe without a hint that it was such, was guilty 
of plagiarism. Now the Passionate Pilgrim shows us what 
one bookseller ventured to do, and it seems probable that 
the early editions of Marlowe's Amoves had no reputable 
editorship. On the other hand, Jonson told Drummond 
(Conversations p. 37), 'Of all styles he loved most to be 
named Honest,* and plagiarism does not accord with the 
proud self-sufficience of Honest Ben. On his dislike of 
admitting the labors of anyone to a share in his own glory, 
cf. these expressions in Sejanus (To the Readers) ; 'Lastly, 
I would inform you, that this book, in all numbers, is not 
the same with that which was acted on the public stage; 
wherein a second pen had good share : in place of which, 
I have rather chosen to put weaker, and, no doubt, less 
pleasing, of mine own, than to defraud so happy a genius of 
his right by my loathed usurpation.' Again, Jonson loved 
translating perhaps even more than 'making,' and he was 
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not the only one who believed that there was not his equal 
as a translator in England. Drummond was constrained to 
record (Conversations p. 41) : *His inventions are smooth 
and easie; but above all he excelleth in a Translation.' 
And there was no Swinburne in those benighted times to 
enter a picturesque protest (cf. Fortn, Rev, vol. 50, *The 
Miscellaneous Works of Ben Jonson'). It is therefore 
improbable that Jonson, even in the hurry of writing Poetas- 
ter, would have condescended to borrow a piece of transla- 
tion for sober uses, and it is likewise improbable that, 
had he been inclined to borrow, the Marlowe translations 
would have suited his taste. Of course it is evident that 
the translation of Eleg. 15 was in existence two years 
at least before the production of Poetaster, and this may 
seem an argument against Jonson's authorship. But this 
elegy, with its address Ad invidos, and its catalogue of the 
great names of Greek and Roman literature, is the one out 
of all three books that would appeal to Jonson, and so 
invite his pen in some leisure hour. Finally, there is a 
certain plainness and stiffness about the disputed composi- 
tion, which, taken with its plodding literalness, impresses 
one as Jonsonian. 

On the grounds, therefore, of Jonson's love of translat- 
ing, his faithfulness to an original, his honesty and pride, 
and the plainness and inflexibility frequent in his shorter 
pieces couched in the heroic couplet, as well as on the doubt- 
ful editorship of Marlowe's translations, we conclude that 
in all probability both versions of Ovid, Eleg, i. 15 occurring 
in the Marlowe collection, as also the Poetaster version, are 
by Jonson. 
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The present text aims to he an exact reproduction of that in the 
Yale Library copy of folio t6i6, the pagination of which is here 
inserted in brackets. In selecting variant readings from other 
editions, I have ignored changes in spelling, punctuation, capitals, 
and italics except when they seemed, whether with or witlioul design, 
to affect the editor's or the reader's interpretation. Certain usages 
of particular editions may be treated en bloc. Whalley follows the 
quarto in not naming the act except with its first scene; Gifford and 
Nicholson disregard the folio division into acts and scenes, which is 
based upon dramatic situations, and determine all by the place of the 
action. Whalley usually retains the ( ) of folio iSl6, but some- 
times substitutes commas ; Gifford and Nicholson regularly prefer 
commas. The conjunction then, of 1616, regularly becomes Ihan in 
subsequent editions. And^f regularly becomes an' in Whalley, and 
an in succeeding editions. Whalley regularly changes 'hem to 'em ; 
Gifford, to them ; while Nicholson regularly preserves the t6j6 
form. The interjection / becomes ay in Gifford and Nicholson, 
It is Gifford's general practice to expand abbreviated words, even 
at the cost of metrical awkwardness; but Nicholson resorts to 
frequent elision and syncope in order to secure regularity of metre. 

In our Variants, all stage directions not definitely placed are 
supposed to stand after the lines indicated by number. A plus sign 

following the designation of an edition — e. g. i64dH is equivalent 

to and all subsequent editions (or editors'). 

Q = Quarto 1602 

1640 = Second Folio J640 

1692 = Third Folio 1692 

I7l6=Booksellers' edition of 1716 

W = Whalley's edition of 1756 

G = Gifford's edition of 1816 

N = Nicholson's (Mermaid) edition of 1893 
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[273] TO 

THE VERTVOVS, 

AND MY WORTHY 
FRIEND, 

M' Richard Martin. 



SIr, a thankefuU man owes a courtefie ever: the 
vnthankefull, but when he needes it. To make 
mine owne marke appeare, and jkew by which of 
thefe feales ! am known, I fend you this fieece of what may 
Hue of mine : for tvhofe innocence, as for the Authors, you 
were once a noble and timely vndertaker, to the grealefl 
Jufiice of this kingdome. Enioy now the delight of your 
goodneffe; which is to fee that prof per, you preferu'd: and 
pofleritie to owe the reading of that, without offence, to 
your name; which fo muck ignorance, and malice of the 
times, then confpir'd to haue suppresl. 

Your true louer. 

Ben. loNsoN. 



[274] The Perfons of the Play. 



AVGVSTVS C-ESAR. 






Lvpvs. 


Mecocnas. 






TVCCA. 


Marc Ovid. 






Crispinvs. 


Cor. Gallvs. 






Hermogenbs. 


Propertivs. 






De. Fannivs. 


Fvs. Aristvs. 






Albivs. 


PvB. Ovid. 






Minos. 


Virgil. 






HiSTRlO. 


Horace. 






Pyrgvs. 


Trebativs. 






LiCTOHS. 




IVLIA. 






Cytheris 


' 




R.AVTIA. 






Chloe. 






Maydes. 




THE SCENE. 




ROME. 



Persons 1716+ 



THE PERSONS THAT ACT Q Dc 
Q bears on this page ita addiess 'Ad Lei 
and omits THE SCENE. ROME. 1640 subjoi 

dians as primed on p. (354)- fo'io 1616. W 

' Luscus' after 'Tucca' ; G, N, add 'Aesop ' and ' Equii 
Trebativs] om. Q 
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POETASTER. 



After the fecond founding. 

Envie. 

Arifmg iH the midfl of the ftage. 

Light, I falitte thee, but with wounded nerues: 
Wifhing thy golden fplendor, pitchy dark- 
neffe. 
What's here? Th'Arraignment? I : This, 
this is it, 
That our funke eyes haue wak't for, all this while : 
Here will be (ubieCl for my fnakes, and me. 5 

[ Cling to my necke, and wrifts, my louing wormes, 
I And caft you round, in foft, and amorous foulds, 
I Till I doe bid, vncurle: Then, breake your knots. 
Shoot out your leiues at length, as your forc't flings 
Would hide themfelues within his mahc't fides, 10 

I To whom I Ihall apply you. Stay ! the (hine 
[ Of this affembly here offends my fight, 
lie darken that firft, and out-face their grace. 
Wonder not, if I dare: thefe fifteene weekes 
(So long as fmce the plot was but an embrioii) 15 

Haue I, with burning lights, mixt vigilant thoughts. 
In expectation of this hated play ; 
To which (at laft) I am arriu'd as Prologue. 
Nor would I. you fhoiild looke for other iookes, 
Gefture, or complement from rae, then what 20 

A/tfr . . . fiunJiiig.] om. Q Envie.] UVOR. Q S. D.] 

om. Q Envv arists in the midst of the stagi G, N 3 I] ay G, 

N (uniformly) jo complLmenl W+ ihan 1640+ 
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lo Cynthias Reuells 

Th'infeaed bulke of Envie can afford: 

For I am riffe here with a couetous hope, 

To blaft your pleafures, and deftroy your (ports, 

With wreftings, comments, applications, 

[276] Spie-like fuggeftions, priuie whifperings, 

And thoufand fuch promooting fleights as thefe. 

Marke, how I will begin: The Scene is, ha! 

Rome? Rome? and Rome? Cracke ey-ftrings, and 

your balles 
Drop into earth ; let me be euer blind. 
I am preuented ; all my hopes are croft, 
Checkt, and abated ; fie, a freezing fweate 
Flowes forth at all my pores, my entrailes burne : 
What (hould I doe? Rome? Rome? O my vext 

foule 
How might I force this to the prefent ftate ? 
Are there no players here? no poet-apes, 
That come with bafiliskes eyes, whofe forked tongues 
Are (leept in venome, as their hearts in gall ? 
Eyther of thefe would helpe me ; they could wreft, 
Peniert. and poyfon all they heare, or fee, 
With fenfeleffe glofTes, and allufions. 
Now if you be good deuils, flye me not. 
You know what deare, and ample faculties 
I haue indow'd you with : He lend you more. 
Here, take my fnakes among you, come, and eate, 
And while the fqueez'd juice flowes in your blacke 

jawes, 
Helpc me to damne the Authour. Spit it foorth 
Vpon his lines, and fhew your ruftie teeth 
At euerie word, or accent: or el(e choofe 
Out of my longefl vipers, to fticke downe 
In your deep throats ; and let the heads come forth 
At your ranke mouthes ; that he may fee 
With triple malice, to hiffe, (ling, and teare 
His worke. and him ; to forge, and then 



you arm'd J 
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Traduce, corrupt, apply, enforme, ttiggeft : 
O, thefe are gifts wherein your (ouks are bieft. 
What ? doe you hide your lelues ? will none appeare ? 
None aniwere? what, doth this calme troupe affright 

you? 
Nay, then I doe defpaire : downe, finke againe. 
This trauaile is all loft with my dead hopes. 
If in £uch bofomes, fpight haue left to dwell, 
Knuie is not on eartli. nor fcarfe in hell. 



TAe third founding. 
PROLOGVE. 

STay, Monfter, ere thou finke, thus on thy head 
Set we our bolder foot ; with which we tread 
Thy malice into earth : So fpight ftiould die, 
[277] Defpis'd and (corn'd by noble induftrie. 
If any mufe why I falute the ilage, 5 

An armed Prologue; know, 't is a dangerous age: 
Wherein, who writes, had need prefent his Scenes 
Fortie fold-proofe againft the coniuring meanes 
Of bafe detractors, and illiterate apes. 

That fill vp roomes in faire and formall fliapes. 10 

'Gainft thefe, haue we put on this forc't defence : 
Whereof the ailegorie and hid fence 
Is, that a well ereCled confidence 
Can fright their pride, and laugh their folly hence. 
Here now, put cafe our Anthour ftiould. once more, 15 

Sweare that his play were good ; he doth implore, 
You would not argue him of arrogance: 
How ere that common fpawne of ignorance, 

54 enforce 1640, 1693. 1716. W 61 Descends slowly. G. N 

Tie . . ./oundi«g.]<im. Q FXOLOCrE.] PROLOGVS Q Ax 

lif diiapftari. enter Piologue hastily, in armour, G Enter PaOLOCUE 

luuHfy. N 
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Our frie of writers, may beflime his fame, 

And giue his aElion that adulterate name. 20 

Such ful-blowne vanitie he more (loth lothe. 

Then bafe deieSion : There's a meane 'twixt both. , 

Which with a conftant firmeneffe he purfues. 

As one, that knowes the ftrength of his owne mufe. 

And this he hopes all free foules will allow, 25 

Others, that take it with a rugged brow, 

Their moods he rather pitties, then emiies : 

His mind it is aboue their 



ASI \. Scene i. j 

Ovid, Lvscvs. 

THen, when this bodie fails in funeratl fire. 
My name Ptall live, and my beft part afpire. 
It (hall goe to. 

Lvsc. Young inafter, mafter Ovid, doe you heare? 
gods a mee! away with your Jongs, and fonnets; and 5 
on with your gowne and cappe, quickly : here, here, 
your father will be a man of this roome prefently. 
Come, nay, nay. nay, nay, be briefe. Thefe verfes too, 
a poyfon on 'hem, I cannot abide 'hem. tJiey make mee 
readie to cart, by the bankes of helicon. Nay lotrfte, 10 
what a rafcally vntoward thing this poetrie is ; 1 could 
tearc 'hem now. 

Ovid. Giue mc. how neere's my father? 

Lvsc. Hart a'man: get a law-booke in your hand, 
I will not anfwere you elfe. Why fo: now there's 15 

ACTVS PRIMVS. SCENA PRIMA, Q A,^ . . . Lvscvs.] 

Scene Jravii, oHd discavfrs Ov]i> in his study. G Ov\D disrovered in his 
itudy. N I Ovid. 1716+ 3 Enter LitslUs niH a gavm and 

tap. G Enter Luscus. N 5 Gods a'me N iregularlj) g Tiem 

■hem] 'em 'em [692, 1716. W cm them G 15 clfe] [Ovid fats on 

his eaf and ga'a'H.'\ G 
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fome formalitie in you. By love, and three or foure of 

the gods more, I am right of mine olde mailers humour 

for that; this villanous poetrie will vndoe you. by the 

welkin. 

[278] Ovid. What, haft thou buskins on, Lvscvs, that 20 

thou fwear'ft (o tragically, and high ? 

Lvsc, No, but I haue bootes on, fir, and fo ha's your 
father too by this time: for he call'd for 'hem, ere I 
came from the lodging. 

Ovid. Why ? was lie no readier ? 25 

Lvsc. O no ; and there was the madde skeldring 
captaine, with the veluet amies, readie to lay hold on 
htm as hee comes downe: he that preffes euerie man 
he meets, with an oath, to lend him money, and cries; 
(Thou muft doo't, old boy, as thou art a man, a man of 30 
worihip.) 

Ovid. Who? Pantilivs Tvcca? 

Lvsc. I, hee: and I met little mafter Lvpvs, the 
Tribune, going thither too. 

Ovid. Nay. and lie be vnder their arreft, I may 35 
(with fafetie inough) reade ouer my elegie, before he 
come. 

Lvsc. Gods a mee ! What'U you doe ? why, young 
mailer, you are not cafialian mad, lunatike, frantike, 
defperate? ha? 40 

Ovid. What ailell thou, Lvscvs? 

Lvsc. God be with you, fir, I'le leauc you to your 
poeticall fancies, and furies. I'le not be guiltie, I. 

Ovid. Be not, good ignorance: I'm glad th'art 
gone: 
For thus alone, our eare fhall better judge 45 

The haftie errours of our morning mufe. 

30-1 ( ) om., vords ilaUciied, Q 35 and] an' 1716, W (regu- 

larly) an G, N, (untformly) 43 \Ex>l. G, N 46 morning] 
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Ouid. Lib, I. Arao. Ele. 15. 




TTVA^MiV, why twit' ft thou me, my time's {pent illf 
y^j -^"rf '^0'^l''ft *"-y verfe, fruits of an idle quill? 






Or that {vnlibe the line from whence I fprung) 




Wars duftie honours I purfue not young? 


50 


Or that I flttdie not the tedious lawes; 




And praflitute jkjj- voyce in euerie caufe? 




Thy {cope is mortall; mine eternall fame: 




Which through the world flmll euer chaunt my name. 




^^^1 HOMEK wiV/ Hue, whir ft Ten»x>s ftands, and 'Ide ; 


55 


^^^H Or, to the fea. fleet SiMOts doth {lide: 




^^^^H And fo fliall Hesiod too, while innes doe beare, 




^^^H Or crooked fickles crop the ripened eare. 




^^^H Callimachvs, though in inuentian lowe, 




^^^m Shall ftill be {ung: fince he in art doth flowe. 


60 


^^^H No loffe fliall come to Sophocles proude vaine. 




^^^H With funne, and moone, Aratvs ftuill remaine. 




^^^H Whilft ftaues be faife, {others hard, and bawdes be 




^^^H wkorifli. 




^^■. WhU'jl harlots {latter, fhail Menander fiouriftt. 




^^^H Ennivs, though rude, and Accrvs high-reard ftraine. 


65 ^^ 


^^H A freflt applaufe in eurie age fhail gaine. 




^^^B.O/ Varro's navic, -what eare ftiall not be told? 


^^^^1 


^^^^^Of Iasons Abgo? and the fleece o{ gold? 


^H 


^^^^■1,(279] Then fliall Lvcretivs loflie numbers die, 


1 


^^^^B^Am earth, and {eas in fire and flames fliall frie. 


70 1 


^^^^KTyrtRVS. Tillage, ^nee fliall be read, 


^J 


^^^^m'Whil'ft Rome of all the conquer'd world is head. 


^H 


^^^^B Till CvpiDS fires be out, and his bowe broken. 




^^^^^Thy verfes (neate Tibvllvs) fliall be {poken. 


^1 


^^^^■ptir Gallvs fliall be knotvne from eaft to weft: 


75 1 


^^^^BSo y^' Lycoris, whom he now hues heft. 


1 


^^^^^^nhe fuffering plough-jharc, or the {tint may weare: 




^ But heauenly poefie no death can {eare. 




H Ki»gs fliall giue place to it, and kingly fliowes. 
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The bankes are which gold-bearing Tagus flowes. 
Kneele hindes to trajh: me let bright Phccbvs fwell. 
With cups full flotving from the Mvses well. 
Froft'fearing myrtle fhall impale my head. 
And of fad lauers lie be often read. 
"Enuie, Ike Uuing, not the dead, doth bite: 
"For after death all men receiue their right. 
Then, when this bodie fals in funerail fire. 
My name fhall Hue, and my beft part afpire. 



Ad I. Scene 



Ovid Senior, 

TVCCA, 



Ovid Junior, Lvscvs, 
Lvpvs, Pyrgvs. 



YOur name fliall liue indeed, fir : you (ay true : but 
how infamoufly, how fcom'd and conteran'd in 
the eyes and eares of the beft and graueft 
Romanes, ihat you thinke not on: you neuer fo much 
as dreame of that. Are thefe the fruits of all my 5 
trauaile and expentes? is this the fcope and aime of thy 
fhidies? are thefe the hopefull courfes, wherewith I 
haue (o long flattered my expeSation from thee? 
verfes? poelrie? Ovid, whom I thought to fee the 
pleader, become Ovid the play-maker? 10 

Ovid i'm. No, fir. 

Ovid, fe. Yes, fir. I heare of a tragadie of yours 
commitig foorth for the common players there, call'd 
Medea. By my houfhold-gods, if I come to the aCling 
of it. He adde one tragick part, more then is yet 15 
expected, to it : beleeue me when I promife it. What ? 
(hall I haue my fonne a (lager now? an enghle for 

B3 Tkt frotl-drad Q 84 lU be\ I be G 
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players? a g:ull? a rooke? a fliot-clogge? to make 
fuppers. and bee laught at ? PvBi.ivs, I will fet thee on 
the funerall pile, firft. 20 

Ovid »«. Sir, I beleech you to haue patience. 

Lvsc. Nay, this tis to haue your cares damm'd vp 
to good counfell. I did augure all this to him afore- 
hand, without poring into an oxes panch for the matter, 
and yet he would not be fcrupulous. 25 

[2S0] Tvcc. How now, good man flaue ? whaX. roxvle 
powle? all riualls, rafcall ? why my Mailer, of worfhip, 
do'ft heare? Are thefe thy beft proieCls? is this thy 
deffeignes and thy difcipline, to (uffer knaues to bee 
competitors with commanders and gentlemen ? are wee je 
paralells, rafcall? are wee paraiells? 

Ovid, fe. Sirrah, goe get my horfes ready. You'll 
(till be prating. 

Tvcc. Doe, you perpetuall (tinkard, doe, goe, talke 
to tapfters and oftlers, you flaue, they are i' your 35 
element, goe: here bee the Emperours captaines, you 
rag^mtiffin rafcall ; and not your cam'rades. 

Lvpv. Indeed, Marcvs Ovid. the{e players are an 
idle generation, and doe much harme in a (late, corrupt 
yong gentrie very much. I know it : I haue not beene 40 
a Tribune thus long, and obferu'd nothing: befides, 
they will rob vs, vs, that are magiftrates. of our refpeft. 
bring vs vpon their Ilages, and make vs ridiculous to 
the plebeians ; they will play you. or me, the wifest men 
they can come by ftill ; me : only to bring vs in con- 45 
tempt with the vulgar, and make vs cheape. 

Tvcc. Th'art in the right, my venerable cropfhin, 
they will indeedc: the tongue of the oracle neuer 
twang'd truer. Your courtier cannot kilTe his miftris 
flippers, in quiet, for 'hem: nor your white innocent 50 
gallant pawne his reuelling fute, to make his punkc a 
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{upper. An honeft decayed commander, cannot skelder, 
cheat, nor be (eene in a bawdie houfe, but he (hall be 
ftraight in one of their wormewood comcedies. They 
are growne licentious, the rogues ; libertines, flat liber- 
tines. They forget they are i' the jiaiute, the ratcals, 
they are blazond there, there they are trickt. they and 
their pedigrees ; they neede no other heralds, Iwiffe. 

Ovid. je. Mee thinkes. if nothing elfe, yet this 
alone, the very reading of the publike ediBs ihould 
fright thee from commerce with them ; and giue thee 
diflafle enough of their aClions. But this betrayes 
what a ftudent you are: this argues your proficiencie 
in the law. 

Ovid. <m. They wrong mee, fir, and doe abufe you 
more. 
That blow your eares with thefe vntrue reports. 
I am not knowne \-nto the open ftage, 
Nor doe I traffique in their theaters. 
Indeed, I doe acknowledge, at requeft 
Of fome neere friends, and honorable Romanes. 
I haue begunne a pocmc of that nature, 

Ov!D, ie. You haue, fir. a poeme? and where is't? 
that's the law you ftudie. 

OviD. iM, CoRNELivs Gallvs borrowed it to reade. 

Ovid. fe. Cornelius Gallvs? There's another 
gallant, too, hath drunke of the fame poiton: and 
TiBVLLVs, and Propertivs. But thefe are gentlemen 
of meanes, and reuencw now. Thou art a yonger 
brother, and haft nothing, but thy bare exhibition: 
which 1 proteft fliall bee bare indeed, if thou forfake 
not thefe vnprofitable by-courfes, and that timely too. 
Name me a profeft poet, that his poctrie did euer afford 
[281] him fo much as a competencie. I, your god of 
poeis there (whom all of you admire and reuerence fo 
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much) Homer, he whofe worme-eaten ftatue muft not 
bee fpewd againil, but with hallowed lips, and groiiel- 
ing adoration, what was he? what was he? 

Tvcc. Mary, I'le tell thee, old Cwaggrer ; He was 
a poore, blind, riming rafcall, that liu'd obfcurely vp 
and downe in boothes, and taphoutes, and (carce euer 
made a good meale in his fleepe, the whoorfon liungrie 
begger. 

Ovid. fe. He faies well: Nay, I know this nettles 
you now, but anfwere me ; Is't not true ? you'le tell me 
his name fliall Hue; and that (now being dead) his 
woriies haue etemis'd him, and made him diuine, But 
could this diuinitie feed him, while he liu'd? Could 
his name feaft him? 

Tvcc. Or purchafe him a Senators reuenue ? could it ? 

Ovid fe. I, or giue him place in the common- 
wealth? worihip, or attendants? make him be carried 
in his litter? 

Tvcc. Thou fpeakeft lentences, old Bias. 

Lvpv. All this the law will doe, yong fir, if youle 
follow it. 

Ovid. fe. If he be mine, hee ihall follow and obferue, 
what I will apt him too, or, I profefTe here openly, and 
vtterly to difclaime in him. 

Ovid. iu. Sir, let me craue you will, forgoe thefc 
moodes; 
I will be any thing, or ftudie any thing : i 

rie proue the vnfafliion'd body of the law 
Pure elegance, and make her ruggedll ftraines 
Runne fmoothly, as Propertivs elegies. 

Ovid. fe. Propertivs elegies? good ! 

Lvpv. Nay, you take him too quickly, M.\RCVS. ] 

Ovid. fe. Why, he cannot fpeake, he cannot thinke 
out of poefrie, he is bewitcht with it. 

Lvpv. Come, doe not mif-prize him. 
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Ovid. fe. Mif-prise? I. mary, I would haue him 
vie fome fuch wordes now: They haue (ome touch, 120 
feme tafte of the Imv. Hee fliould make himfelfe a ftile 
out of thefe, and let his Propertivs elegies goe by. 

Lvpv. Indeed, yong Pvblivs, he that will now hit 
the marke, mull Ilioot thorough the law, we haue no 
[ other planet raignes, & in that fpheare, you may fit, and 125 
I fing with angels. Why, the lavj makes a man happy, 
I without refpeSing any other merit: a Ample fcholer, 
ff none at all may be a lawyer. 
Tvcc. He tells thee true, my noble Neophyte ; my 
1 little Gramtnatkafler, he do's: It (hall neuer put thee 130 
I to thy Mathetitatiques, Metaphyfiques, Philofophie, and 
1 I know not what fuppos'd (ufficiencies ; If thou canft 
) but haue the patience to plod inough, talke, and make 
noife inough, be impudent inough, and 'tis inough. 

Lvpv, Three bookes will furnifii you, 135 

Tvcc. And the leffe arte, the better : Befides, when 
I' it fliall be in the power of thy cheu'rilJ confcience, to 
rdoe right, or wrong, at thy plealure, my pretty Alci- 

I BIADES. 

I (282] Lvpv. I,andtohauebettermenthen himfelfe, by 140 
I many thoufand degrees, to obfenie him, and (land bare. 
Tvcc. Tnie, and he to carry himfelfe proud, and 
(lately, and haue the law on his fide for't, old boy. 

Ovid. fe. Well, the day growes old, gentlemen, and 
1 muft leaue you. Pvblivs. if thou wilt hold my favour, 145 
abandon thefe idle fruitleile (Indies that fo bewitch thee. 
Send Ianvs home his back-face againe, and looke only 
forward to the law: Intend that, I will allow thee, 
what (hall (ute thee in the ranke of gentlemen, and 
maintaine thy (ocietie with the be(l: and vnder thefe 150 
conditions, I leaue thee. My bleffings light vpon thee, 
if thou respe3 them: if not, mine eyes may drop for 
thee, but thine owne heart wil ake for it felfe; and fo 
farewel. What, are my horfes come? 
133-4 malte a noise 1691. 1716, W, G 146 bewitch] iraduce Q 
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Lvsc Yes, fir, tliey are at the gate without. 155 

Ovid. fe. That's well. Asinivs Lvpvs, a word. 
Captaine, I fliall take my leauc of you? 

Tvcc. No, my little old boy, di (patch with 
CoTHVRNvs there: I'le attend thee, I 

Lvsc. To borrow fome ten drachmes. I know his 160 
proieCl. 

Ovia fe. Sir, you fliall make me beholding to you. 
Now Captaine Tvcca, what fay you ? 

Tvcc Why, what ihould I fay ? or what can I (ay, 
my flowre o' the order? Should I (ay, thou art rich? 165 
or that thou art honorable? or wi(e? or valiant? or 
learned? or liberall? Why, thou art all thefe, and 
thou knoweft it (my noble LvcvLLV.s) thou knoweft it: 
come, bee not afliamed of thy vertues, old ftumpe. 
Honour's a good brooch to weare in a mans hat, at all 170 
times. Thou art the man of warres Mecossas, old 
hoy. Why (liouldft not thou bee grac't then by them, 
as well as hee is by his poets? How now, my carrier, 
what newes ? 

Lvsc The boy has Haied within for his cue, this 175 
halfe boure. 

Tvcc. Come, doe not whi(per to me, but (peake it 
out: what? it is no trea(on againft the ftate, I hope, 
is't? 

Lvsc Yes, againft the ftate of my matters purfe. 180 

Pyrg. Sir, Agrippa defires you to forbeare him till 
the next weeke: his moyles are not yet come vp. 

Tvcc. His moyles? now the hots, the fpaitin, and 
the glanders, and tome dozen difeafes more, light on 
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him, aiid his moyles. What ha' they the yeliowes. his 185 
movies, that they come no fafler? or are they foun- 
drcd? ha? his moyles ha' the y?aggffj behke : ha' they? 

Pyrg. O no, fir: then your tongue might be 
[ufpefled for one of his moyles. 

Tvcc. Hee owes mee almofl a talent, and hee thinks igo 
to beare it away with his moyles, does hee? Sirrah, 
you, nut-cracker, goe your waies to him againe, and 
tell him I muil ha' money, I : I cannot eate (lones 
and turfes. (ay. What, will he clem me, and my fol- 
lowers? Aske him, an' he will clem me : doe, goe. He 195 
would haue mee frie my ierkin, would hee? [283] 
Away, fetter, away. Yet. flay, my little tumbler: this 
old boy fliall fupply now. I will not trouble him, I 
cannot bee importunate, I : I cannot bee impudent. 

Pyrc. Alas. fir. no: you are the moll maidenly 200 
blufhing creature vpoii the earth. 

Tvcc. Do'ft thou heare. my little fixe and fiftie, or 
thereabouts ? Thou art not to learne the humours and 
tricks of that old bald cheater. Time: thou hadft not 
this chaine for nothing. Men of worth haue their 205 
ckym^ra's, as well as other creatures: and they doe 
fee monfters, (ometimes: they doe, they doe, braue 
boy. 

Pyrg. Better cheape then he fliall fee you. I warrant 
him. 210 

Tvcc. Thou muft let me haue fixe, fixe, drachmes, 
J meane. old boy ; thou fhalt doe it : I teil thee, old boy, 
thou (lialt, and in priuate too, do'fl thou fee? Goe, 
walke ofT: there, there. Sixe is the tumme. Thy 
fonn's a gallant fparke, and muft not be put out of a 215 
fudden : come hither. Callimachvs, thy father tells 
me thou art too poeticall, boy, thou mufl not be fo, thou 
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mull leaue them, yong nouice, thou muft, they are a 
fort of poore ftaru'd rafcalls ; that are euer wrapt vp in 
foule Hnnen; and can boafl of nothing but a leane 220 
vifage, peering out of a feame-rent fute ; the very 
emblemes of beggerie. No, doft heare? tume lawyer, 
Thou ftialt be my folicitor : Tis right, old boy, id ? 

Ovid, fe. You were bell tell it. Captaiiie. 

Tvcc. No; fare thou well mine honefl horte-man, 225 
and thou old beucr. Pray thee Romane. when thou 
commeil to towne, fee me at my lodging, vilit me fome- 
times : thou flialt be welcome, old boy. Doe not balke 
me, good fwaggerer. lovE keepe thy chaine from 
pawning, goe thy waies, if thou lack money, I'le lend 230 
thee fome: I'le leaue thee to thy horfe, now. Adieu. 

Ovid, fe. Farewell, good Captaine. 

Tvcc, Boy. you can haue but halfe a fhare now, boy. 

Ovid. fe. 'Tis a ftrange boldneffe, that accompanies 
this fellow : Come. 235 

Ovid. »«. I'le giue attendance on you, to your horfe. 
iir, pleafe you — 

Ovid, fe. No : keepe your chamber, and fall to your 
fludies ; doe fo : the gods of Rome bleffe thee. 

Ovid. iw. And giue me ftomacke to digell this laiv, 240 
That fliould haue followed fure, had I beene he. 
O facred poefie, thou fpirit of artes, 
The foule of fcience, and the queene of foules, 
What prophane violence, almoil (acriledge. 
Hath here beene offered thy diuinities ! 245 

That thine owne guiltlelTe pouertie fliould arme 
Prodigious ignorance to wound thee thus ! 
For thence, is all their force of argument 
Drawne forth againft thee ; or from the abufe 
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[284] Of thy great powers in adultrate braines : 

When, would men learne but to diftinguiHi (pints, 

And (et true difference twixt thofe jaded wits 

That mnne a broken pafe for common hire. 

And the high raptures of a happy Mufe, 

Borne on the wing;s of her immortall thought, 

That kickes at earth with a difdainefull heele. 

And beats at heauen gates with her bright hooues ; 

They would not then with fuch diftorted faces, 

And dcfp'rate cenfures ftab at fioefie. 

They would admire bright knowledge, and their minds 260 

Should ne're defcend on to vnworthy obiefls, 

As gold, or titles : they would dread farre more, 

To be thought ignorant, then be knowne poore. 

"The time was once, when wit drown'd wealth: but 

now. 
"Your onely barbarifme is t'haue wit, and want. 
"No matter now in vertue who excells, 
I "He, that hath coine, hath a1! perfeflion elfe. 



265 



Ac7 I. Scene in. 

TiBVI.IAS, Ovil), 

^ViD? Ovid. Who's there? Come in. Tibv. 
Good morrow, Lawyer. 
Ovid. Good morrow (deare Tibvllvs) wel- 
come: fit downe. 
TiBV. Not I. What: fo hard at it? Let's fee, 
what's here? 
Nay, I will fee it Ovid. Pray thee away 
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TiBV. // ikrice in fUld, a won vatxquifh his foe. 
'Tis after in his choice to ferue. or no. 
How now Ovid! LouMrafes in verfe? 

Ovm. In troth, I know not : they runne from my 
pen 
Vnwittingly. if they be vcrie. What's the newes 
abroad? 
TiBv. Off with this gowne, I come to haue thee 

walke. 
ChiD. Xo, good TiBvu-vs. I'm not now in cafe. 
Pray* let me alone. Tibv. How ? not in cafe ! 
S'l^:ht thou'rt in too much cafe, by all this law. 

Ovun Troth, if I liae, I will new dreffe the law. 
In fprightly poefies habillamenls. 
TiB\-. The hell thou wilt. What, turne tea- into 
verfe? 
Thy father has fchool'd thee, I fee. Here, reade diat 

fame, 
Tbcrc's (ubieCl for you ; and if I miilake not, 
A Smperfedeas to your melancholy. 
OvtDl How! fubfcrib'd hxiA? 6, my hfe, my 

beauen! 
TiB\~. Is the mood chang'd ? 

Ovidl Mufique of wit! Note for ihliarmonious 
fpbeares! 
(285] Celelliall afccots, bow you ^nHb me! 
Tibv. What is it, Ovid? 
Ovid. That 1 mutl meete my Utja, the Princcffe 

IVLIA. 

Tibv. Where? 

O^TD. Why, at hart, I haue forgot : my paffion 

fo tranfports mce. 
Tibv. Ue fane your paines : it is at Aun'S boole. 
The ieweflers, where the faire Lyoobis lies- 
Orax VOio? Ci-THE»is, CoKNEi.i%"S G.\iJ,\"s looe? 
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TiBV. I, heele be there too. and my Plavtia. 

Ovid. And why not your Delia ? 

TiBV, Yea, and your Corjnna. 

Ovid. True, but my fweet Tibvllvs, keepe that 
lecret : 
I would not, for all Rome, it Ihould be thought, 
I vaile bright Ivlia vnderneath that name : 
IvLiA the gemme, and iewell of my foule, 
That takes her honours from the golden skie. 
As beautie doth all luftre, from her eye. 
The ayre refpires the pure elydan fweets. 
In which (he breathes : and from her locJtes defcend 
The glories of the (ummer. Heauen flie is, 
Prays'd in her felfe aboue all praife: and he. 
Which heares her (peake, would (weare the tune-full 

orbes 
Tum'd in his zenith onely. TiBV. Pvblivs, thou'lt 
lofe thy teife. 

Ovid. O. in no labyrinth, can I (afelier erre, 
Then when I lofe my (elfe in prayfing her. 
Hence Law. and welcome, Mufcs : though not rich. 
Yet are you plealing : let's be reconcilde, 
And now made one. Hencefoorth. I promife faith. 
And all my (erious houres to fpend with you : 
With you, whofe muficke ftriketh on my heart. 
And with bewitching tones ileales forth my fpirit, 
In IvLiAS name ; faire Ivlia : Ivlias loue 
Shall be a law, and that fweet law I'le fludie. 
The law, and art of facrcd Ivlias loue: 
All other obieffs will but abieSs prooue. 

TiBV. Come, wee fhall haue thee as paflionate, as 
Propertivs, anon. 

Ovid. O, how does my Sextvs? 

TiBVS. Faith, full of torrow, for his Cynthias 
' death. 
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Ovid. What, ftill? 

TiBV. Still, and ftill more, his grieues doe grow 
vpon him, 
As doe his houres. Neuer did I know 
An vnderftanding fpirit fo take to heart 
The common worke of fait. Ovid. O my Tibvllvs, 
[2S6] Let vs not blame him ; for, againft fuch chances. 
The heartieft ftrife of vertue is not proofc. 
. We may read conftancie, and fortitude. 
To other foules : but had our felues beene ftrooke 
With the like planet, had our loues (like his) 
Beene rauilht from vs, by injurious death, 
And in the height, and heat of our beft dayes. 
It would haue crackt our finnewes. fhrunke our veines, " 
And made our verie heart-ftrings iarre, like his. 
Come, let's goe take him foorth, and prooue, if mirth 
Or companie will but abate his paffion. 

TiBV. Content, and I implore the gods, it may. 



Ac? II. Scene i. 

Albivs, Crispinvs, Chi.op:, 
Mavdes, Cytheris. 

M After Crispi nvs, you are welcome : Pray', vfe a 
ftoole, fir. Your coufm Cytheris will come 
downe prefently. Wee are to bufie for the 
receiuing of thefe courtiers here, that I can fcarce be a 
minute with my felfe, for thinking of them : Pray you 
fit, fir. Pray you fit, fir. 

Cris. I am verie well, fir. Ne're truft me, but you 
are moft delicately feated here, fuU of fweet delight and 
blandifhment ! an excellent ayre, an excellent ayre ! 
79 ExfHHi. Q. G. N AiH.V Actui Primi. y 
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Albi. I, fir. 'tis a prettie ayre. Thefe courtiers 
runne in my minde ftill ; I muft looke out: for 
IvpiTEBs (ake, fit. fir. Or pleafe you walke into the 
garden ? There's a garden on the back-fide. 

Cris. I am moft ftrenuoufly well, I thanke you, fir. 

ALBr. Much good doe you. fir. 

Chlo. Come, bring thofe perfumes forward a httle, 
and ftrcw fome rofes, and violets here ; Fye. here bee 
roomes fauour the moft pittifully ranke that euer I felt: 
I crie tlie gods mercie, my hufband's in the winde of vs. 

Albi. Why, this is good, excellent, excellent: well 
faid, my fweet Ciiloe. Trinime vp your houfe moft 
oblcquioufly. 

Chlo. For Vvlcanvs fake, breathe fomewhere 
elfe: in troth you ouercome our perfumes exceedingly, 
you are too predominant. 

Albi, Heare but my opinion, fweet wife. 

Chlo. A pinne for your pinnion. In finceritie, if 
Lyou be thus fuKome to me in euerie thing. I'le bee 
Indiuorc't ; Gods my botiie ? you know what you were, 
r before I married you; I was a gentlewoman borne, I; 30 
I loft all my friends to be a citizens wife; becaufe I 
heard indeed, they kept their wiues as fine as ladies; 
and that wee might rule our hufhands. like ladies ; and 
doe what wee lifted : doe you thinke I would haue mar- 
ried you, elfe? 35 
[287] Albi. I acknowledge, (weet wife, fhe fpeakes 
the beft of any woman in Italy, and mooues as 
mightily: which makes me, I had rather file fliould 
make bumpes on my head, as big as my two fingers, 
f then I would offend her. But (weet wife 40 

Chlo. Yet againe? I'ft not grace inough for you, 

r that I call you hufband. and yon call me wife : but you 

muft ftill bee poking mee. againft my will, to things? 
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Albi. But you know, wife; here are the greateft 
ladies, and gallanted gentlemen of Rome, to bee enter- 45 
tain'd in our houfe now : and I would faJne aduife thee, 
toentcrtaine them in the beft tort, yfaith wife. 

CHLa In finceritie. did you euer heare a man 
talke fo idlely ? You would (eeme to be mailer ? You 
would haue your fpc^e in my cart? you would aduife 50 
me to enlertaine ladies, and gentlemen? becaule you 
can marihall your pack-needles, horfe-combes, hobby- 
horfes, and wail-candieftickes in your ware-houfe better 
then I ; therefore you can tell how to entertaine ladies, 
and gentle-folkes better then I ? 55 

Albi. O my (weet wife, vpbraid me not with that: 
"Gaine fauours (weetly from any thing; He that 
refpe€t3 to get, mutl relifh aU commodities alike; and 
admit no difference betwixt oade, and frankincenfe ; or 
the moil precious batfamum. and a tar-bairell. 60 

CHLa Mary tough : You fell fnuffers loo, if you be 
remembred, but I pray you let mee buy them out of 
your hand ; for 1 tell you true. 1 take il highly in fnuffe, 
to leame how to entertaine gentlefolkes. of you, at thefe 
yeeres, I faith. ,\las man ; there was not a gentleman 65 
came to your houfe i' your lother wiues time. I hope? 
nor a ladie? nor mufique? nor mafques? Xor you, 
nor your houfe were lo much as fpoken of. before ! 
difbaft my ielfe. from my hood and my fartingall, to 
thefe bumrowles. and your whale-bone-bodies. 70 

Albi. Looke here, my (weet wife : I am mum. my 
deare mummia, my balfamum, my ffermiKeie, and my 

verie dtie of fhee has the mod beft. tnie, femimnc 

wit in Roue! 

Cms. I haue heard fo, fir ; and doe moil vehemently 75 
defire to participate the knowledge of her faire features. 

Albi. Ah. peace ; you (hall heare more anon : bee 
Dot feene yet, I pray you ; not yet : Obfenie. 
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Chlo. 'Sbodie, giue hufbands the head a little more, 
and they'll bee nothing but head fhortly; whats he 80 
there ? 

Mayd. I. I know not forfooth. 

Mayd. 2. Who would you fpeake with, fir ? 

Cris. I would fpeake with my coufin Cytheris. 

Mayd. Hee is one forfooth would fpeake with his 85 
coufm Cytheris. 

Chlo. Is (he your coufin, fir? 

Cris. Yes in truth, forfooth, for fault of a better. 

Chlo. Shee is a gentlewoman ? 
[288] Cris. Or elfe Ihe Ihould not be my coufin, I 90 
afTure you. 

Chlo. Are you a gentleman borne ? 

Crls. That I am, ladie ; you Ihall fee mine armes, 
if't pleafe you. 

Chlo. No, your legges doe fuificiently (hew you are 95 
a gentleman borne, fir: for a man borne vpon little 
legges, is alwayes a gentleman borne. 

Cris. Yet, I pray you, vouchfafe the fight of my 
armes, Miftreffe ; for I beare them about me, to haue 
'hem feene: my name is Crispinvs, or Cri-spinas 100 
indeed; which is well expreft in my armes, (a Face 
crying in chief e; and beneath it a blouddie Toe, 
betweene three Thornes pungent.) 

Chlo. Then you are welcome, fir ; now" you are a 
gentleman borne, I can find in my heart to welcome 105 
you: for I am a gentlewoman borne too; and will 
beare my head high inough, though 'twere my fortune 
to marrie a tradef-man. 

Cris. No doubt of that, fweet feature, your carriage 
(hewes it in any mans eye, that is carried vpon you no 
with iudgement. 
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Hee is flill going in and oat, 

Albi. Deare wife, be not angrj". 

Chlo. God's my palTion ! 

Albi. Heare mc but one thing ; let not your maydes 
fet cufliions in the parlor windowes; nor in the dyning- 115 
chamber windowes; nor vpon llooles, in eyther of 
them, in any cafe ; for 'tis taueme-llke ; but lay them 
one vpon another, in (ome out-roome, or comer of the 
dyning-di amber. 

Chlo. Goe. goe. meddle with your bed-chamber 120 
onely. or rather with your bed in your chamber, onely ; 
or rather with your wife in your bed onely ; or on my 
faith, rie not be pleas 'd with you onely. 

Albi. Lookc here, my deare wife, entcrtaine that 
gentleman kindly. I pre'thee; mimi, 125 

Chlo. Goe. I need your instruClions indeedc ; anger 
mee no more, I aduife you. Citi-Iin. quotha ! (he's a 
wife gentlcw-oman yfaith, will marrie her felfe to the 
finne of the citie. 

Albi. But this time, and no mwe (by heauen) 130 
wife: hang no pi^ures in the ball, nor in the dynmg- 
chamber, in any cafe, but in the galleric onely, for 'tis 
not courtly cll'e, o' my word. wife. 

Chlo. 'Spredous, neuer haue done! 

Albi. Wife. 135 

CHLa Doe I not beare a reafonable corrigible hand 
otier him, Crispinvs? 

Csis. By this hand, ladie. you hold a moll fweet 
hand ouer him. 

Albi, And then for the great gilt andyrtms? 140 

CHLa Againe! would the andyrons were in your 
great guttes, for mee, 

Albi. I doe vanifli, wife. 
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Chlo. How Ihall I doe, Mafter Crispinvs? here 
will bee all the braueft ladies in court prefently, to fee 145 
your coufin Cytheris: 6 the [2S9] gods! how might 
I behaue my (elfe now, as to entertayne them moft 
courtly? 

Cris. Mary, ladie, if you will entertaine them moll 
courtly, you muft doe thus: as foone as euer your 150 
maide, or your man brings you word they are come ; 
you muft fay (A poxe on 'hem, what doe they here.) 
And yet when they come, (peake them as faire, and giue 
them the Idndefl welcome in wordes, that can be. 

Chlo. Is that the fafhion of courtiers, Crispinvs? 155 

Cris. I affure you, it is, ladie, I haue obteru'd it, 

Chlo. For your poxe, lir, it is eafily hit on ; but, 
'tis not fo ealily to fpeake faire after, me thinkes? 

Albi. O wife, the coaches are come, on my word, a 
[number of coaches, and courtiers. 160 

Chlo. A poxe on them: what doe they here? 

Albi. How now wife ! wouldft thou not haue 'hem 
xime? 

Chlo. Come? come, you are a foole, you: He 
knowes not the trick on't. Call Cytheris, I pray you : 165 
and good mafter Crispinvs, you can obferue, you fay; 
let me intreat you for all the ladies behauiours, iewels, 
iefts, and attires, that you marking as well as I, we may 
put both our markes together, when they are gone, and 
conferre of them. 170 

Cris. I warrant you, tweet ladie ; let mee alone to 
obferue, till I tume my felfe to nothing but obferuation. 
Good morrow coufin Cytheris. 

Cyth. Welcome kind coufin. What? are they 



Albi. I, your friend Cobnelivs Gallvs, Ovid, 

TiBVLLVs, Propebtivs, with IvLiA the Emperors daugh- 
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ter, and the ladie Plavtia, are lighted at the dorc; 
and with them Hermogene^ Ticellivs, the excellent 
mufidan. i8o 

Cyth. Come, let vs goe meet them. Chloe. 

Chlo. Obfenie, Crispinvs. 

Cris. At a haires breadth, ladie, I warrant you. 



AH II. Scene ii. 

Gallvs, Ovid, Tibvllvs, Propertivs, 

Hermogenes, Ivlia, Plavtia, 

CvTHERis, Chloe, Albivs, 

Crispinvs. 

HEaJth to the louely Chloe : you muft pardon me, 
Miftris, that I preferre this faire gentlewoman. 
Cyth. I pardon, and praife you for it, fir; 
and I befeech your Excellence, receiue her beauties into 
your knowledge and fauour. 5 

IvLL Cytheris, fiiee hath fauour, and behauiour, 
that commands as much of me: and tweet Chloe, 
know I doe exceedingly loue you, and (290] that I 
will approue in any grace my father the Emperour may 
fiiew you. Is tliis your hufband ? 10 

Albi. For fault of a better, if it pleafe your high- 
neffe. 

Chlo. Gods my hfe ! how hee fliames mee ! 

Cyth. Not a whit, Chloe. they all thinke you poli- 
tike, and wittie; wife women choofe not hufbands for 15 
the eye, merit, or birth, but wealth, and foueraigntie. 
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Ovid. Sir, we all come to gratulate, for the good 
report of you. 

TiBV. And would be glad to deferue your loue, fir. 

Albi, My wife will anfwere you all, gentlemen ; Tie : 
come to you againe prefently, 

Plav. You haue cholen you a moll faire companion 
here, Cytheris, and a very faire houfe. 

Cyth. To both which, you and all my friends, are 
very welcome, Plavtia. : 

Chu3, With all my heart, I affure your ladiQiip. 

Plav. Thankes, fweet Miftris Chloe. 

IvLi. You muft needes come to court, ladle, yfaith, 
and there bee fure your welcome fhall be as great to vs. 

Ovid. Shec will well deferue it, Madame. I tee, i 
euen in her lookes, gentrie, and generail worthineffc. 

TiBV. I haue not feene a more certaine character of 
an excellent difpofition. 

Albi. Wife. 

Chlo. O, they doc fo commend me here, the i 
courtiers ! what's the matter now ? 

Albi. For the banquet, fweet wife. 

Chlo. Yes ; and I muft needs come to court, and 
bee welcome, the Princeffe tayes. 

Gall. Ovid, and Tibvllvs, you may bee bold to 4 
welcome your MiftreiTes here. 

Ovid. We find it fo, fir. 

TiBv. And thanke Cornelivs Gallvs. 

Ovid. Nay, my fweet Sextvs, in faith thou art not 
foci able. 4 

Prop. Infaith, I am not, Pvblivs ; nor I cannot. 
Sicke mindes, are like ficke men that bume with feuers, 
Who when they drinke, pleale but a prefent tall, 
And after beare a more impatient fit. 

Pray, let me leaue you ; I offend you all, 5 

And my felfe most. Gall. Stay, fweet Propehtivs. 
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TiBV. You yeeld too much vnlo your grieues, and 
fate. 
Which neuer hurts, but when we (ay it hurts vs. 

Prop. O peace, Tibvllvs ; your philotophie 
Lends you too rough a hand to fearch my wounds, 
Speake they of griefes, that know to figh, and grieue ; 
[291] The free and vnconftrained (pirit feeles 
No weight of my opprelTion. Ovid. Worthy Roman! 
Me thinkes I tafle his miferie ; and could 
Sit downe, and chide at his malignant ftarres. 

IvLi. Me thinkes I loue him, that he loues to truely. 

Cyth. This is the perfeft'ft loue. Hues after death. 

Gall. Such is the conftant ground of vertue ftill. 

Plav. It puts on an inteparable face. 

Chlo. Haue you markt euery thing, Crispinvs? 

Chis. Euery thing, I warrant you. 

Chlo. What gentlemen are thefe? doe you know 
, them? 

Cws. I, they are poets, lady. 

Chlo. Poets? they did not taike of me fince I went, 
did they i* 

Cms. O yes, and extold your perfeflions to the 
heauens. 

Chlo. Now in fuiceritie, they be the fineft kind of 
men, that euer I knew : Poets? Could not one get 
the Emperour to make my hufband a Poet, thinke you? 

Cris, No, ladie, 'tis loue, and beautie make Poets: 
and fince you like Poets fo well, your loue, and beauties 
fliall make me a Poet. 

Chlo. What (hall they ? and fuch a one as thefe ? 

Cris. I, and a better then thefe : I would be forry 

[ yte. 

Chlo. And ftiall your lookes change? and your 
haire change? and all. like thefe? 

Cris. Why, a man may be a Poet, and yet not 
change liis haire, lady. 
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Chlo. Well, wee (hall fee your cunning: yet if you 
can change your haire, I pray. doe. 

Albi. Ladies, and lordings, there's a Hight banquet 
ilaies within for you, pieafe you draw neere, and 90 
accoft it. 

IvLi. We thanke you, good Albivs : but when fhall 
wee fee thofe excellent iewels you are commended to 
haue? 

Albi. At your ladiihips feruice, I got that fpeech 95 
by feeing a play laft day, and it did me fome grace now : 
I fee, 'tis good to collefl fometimes ; I'le frequent thefe 
plaies more then I haue done, now I come to be familiar 
with courtiers. 

Gall. Why, how now, Hehmogenes? what ailefl 100 
thou trow ? 

Herm. a little melancholy, let me alone, pray thee. 

Gall. Melancholy! how fo? 

Herm. With riding: a plague on all coaches for me. 

Chlo. Is that hard-fauour'd gentleman a poet too ; 105 
Cythehis? 

Cyth. No ; this is Hermogenes, as humorous as a 
poet though : he is a Mufician. 

Chlo. A Mufictanf then he can fing. 

Cyth. That he can excellently; did you neuer no 
heare him ? 

Chlo. O no: will he be intreated, thinke you? 

Cyth. I know not. Friend, Mifireffe Chloe 
would faine heare [292] Hermogenes fmg: are you 
interefted in him? 115 

Gall. No doubt, his owne humanitie will com- 
mand him fo farre, to the fatisfaftion of fo faire a 
beautie ; but rather then faile, weele all bee fuiters to 
him. 
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Heru. 'Cannot Cng. 

Gall. Pray tliee. Hebmogenes. 

Herm. 'Cannot fing. 

Gall. For honour of this gentlewoman, to whofc 
houfe, I know thou maift be euer welcome. 

Chlo, That he fliali in truth, fir, if he can fing. ■ 

Ovm. What's that? 

Gall. This gentlewoman is wooing Hekmogenes 
for a fong. 

Ovid. A fong? come, he fhall not denie her. 
Hermogenes? 

Herm. 'Cannot fing. 

Gall, No, the ladies muft doe it, hee ftaies but to 
haue their thank es acknowledg'd as a debt to his 



our felfe will be the 
firft fiiall promife lo pay him more then thankes, vpon 
a fauour to worthily vouchfaf't. 

Herm. Thanke you, Madame, but 'will not fmg. 

TiBV. Tut, the onely way to winne him, is to 
abflaine from intreating him. 

Cris. Doe you loue finging, iadie? 

Chlo. O, palTingly. 

Cris. Intreat the ladies, to intreat me to fing then, 
I befeech you. 

Chlo. I befeech your grace, intreat this gentleman 
to fing. 

IvLL That we will Chloe ; can he fing excellently ? 

Chlo. I thinke (o, Madame: for he intreated me, 
to intreat you, to intreat him to fing. 

Cris, Heauen, and earth ! would you tell that ? 

IvLi. Good fir, let's intreat you to vfe your voice. 

Cris. Alas, Madame, I cannot in truth. 

Plav. The gentleman is modetl; I warrant you, he 
fmgs excellently. 
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Ovid. Hebmogenes, cleere your throat: I fee by 155 
him, here's a gentleman wilt worthily challenge you, 

Cris. Not I, fir, rie chaUenge no man. 

TiBV, That's your modellie, fir: but wee, out of an 
aHurance of your excellencie, challenge him in your 
behalfe. 160 

Cris. I thanke you, gentlemen, I'le doe my beft. 

Herm. Let that beft be good, fir, you were beft. 

Gall. O, this contention is excellent. What is't 
. you fing, fir? 

Cris. If I freely may difcouer, &c. Sir, I'le fing 165 
' that. 

Ovid. One of your owne compofitions, Hehmo- 
GENEs. He offers you vantage enough. 

Cris. Nay iruely, gentlemen, I'le challenge no man — : 
I can fing but one ftaffe of the dittie neither. 170 

[293I Gall. The better: Hermogenes himfelfe will 
bee intreated to fing the other. 



Song. 

IF / freely may difcouer. 
What would pleafe me in my louer: 

I would haue her faire, and wittie, 175 

Sauouring more of court, then cittie; 
A little proud, but full of pittie: 
Light, and humorous i'h her toying. 
Oft building hopes, and foone dejlroying. 
Long, but fweet in the enioying, 180 

I Neither too eafie, nor too hard: 
I All extremes I would haue bard. 

Gall. Beleeue me. fir, you fing raoft excellently. 
Ovid. If there were a praife aboue excellence, the 
gentleman highly deferues it. 185 
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Herh. Sir, all this doth not yet make mee enuie 
yoa: for 1 know 1 fing better then you. 
TiBV. Attend Hermogenes, now. 



igo 



195 



Shee fliould be aJloivfd her fiafsions. 
So they were hut z's'd at fajhioMS : 

Som^imes frotcard, and then frovming, 
Sometimes fickifh, and then fwnvning, 
Euery fit, with change, fidi cromtmg. 
Purely iealous, I wouid kaue her. 
Then onely conflant xvhen I craue her. 
'Tis a vertue fhould not faue her. 
Thus, mar her delicates zvcnid cloy me. 
Neither her peeuifhneffe annoy me. 
Ivi-L Nay, Hermogenes. \-our merit hath long fince 
beene both knowne, and admir'd of ii~s. aoo 

Heui. You Ihall hearc mc fing another : now will 
Ibesin. 

G.UX. Wr (hall doe this genilrmans banquet too 
mncli wrong, that flaies for vs, ladies. 

IvxL Tis tnie: and well thought on, GiitNELivs 205 
Gallvs. 

Heui. W'hy *(i$ but a Ihort aire, 'twill be done 
p refe ntl y. pcay'day ; ftrike mufiquc- 

CHiB. No, good HERUOCENts: wee"ll end this dif- 
t creDce vritfain. 210 

I\xi. Tis the common difeafe of all your mufidans, 
hat tbey know no meane, to be intrcated. either to 
begin, or cod. 
Albi. Pleai'e yoo lead the way. gentles? 
All Thankes. good Albi\"s. 
[294] Albi. O, what a charme of thankes was here 
pot Tpoa tne ! O lovE. what a letting forth it is to a 
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man, to haue many courtiers come to his houfe! 
Sweetly was it faid of a good olde houfe-keeper ; / had 
rather want meate, then want ghefts: (pecially, if they 220 
be courtly ghefts. For, neuer truft me, if one of their 
good legges made in a houfe, be not worth all the good 
cheere, a man can make them. Hee that would haue 
fine ghefts, let him haue a fine wife ; he that would haue 
a fine wife, let him come to me. 225 

Cris. By your kind leaue, Mafter Albivs. 

Albi. What, you are not gone, Mafter Crispinvs? 

Cris. Yes faith, I haue a defl"eigne drawes me 
hence : pray' fir, f afhion me an excufe to the ladies. 

Albi. Will you not ftay? and fee the iewels, fir? 230 
I pray you ftay. 

Cris. Not for a million, fir, now ; Let it fuffice, I 
muft relinquilh ; and fo in a word, pleafe you to expiate 
this complement. 

Albi. Mum. 235 

Cris. He prefently goe and enghle fome broker, for 
a Poets gowne, and befpeake a garland: and then 
ieweller, looke to your beft iewell yfaith. 
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Scene i. 



Horace, Crispinvs. 



Hot. li. I. Sal. 9 

f Mh? yes; I will begin 



HMh? yes; I will begin an ode (o: and it (hall be 
to Mecccnas. 
Cris. 'Slid, yonder's Horace! they (ay hee's 
an excellent Poet: Mecosnas loues him. He fall into 
his acquaintance, if I can ; I thinke he be compofing, as 
he goes i' the ftreetl ha? 't is a good humour, and he 
be : lie compofe too. 

HoRA. Swell me a bowle with luJHe wine. 
Till I may fee the plump Lvaevs fwtm 

Aboue the brim: 
I drinke, as I would wrighl. 
In flowing meafure, fiU'd with flame, and fprighl. 

Cris, Sweet Horace, Minerva, and the Mufes 
Hand au(picious to thy delTeignes. How far'ft thou, 
fweeteman? frolicke? rich? gallant? ha? 

HoR<\. Not greatly gallant, (ir, like my fortunes; 
well. I'm bold to take my leaue, fir. you'ld naught elfe, 
fir, would you ? 

Cms. Troth, no, but I could wifh thou did'ft know 
vs, Horace, we are a (choler, I a(Ture thee. 

HoRA. A (choler, fir? I Ihall bee couetous of your 
faire knowledge. 

Cris. Gramercie, good Horace. Nay, we are new 
tum'd Poet too, which is more ; and a Satyrijl too, 
which is more then that : I write iuft in thy veine, I. 
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I am for your odes or your fermons, or any thing 
indeed : wee are a gentleman befides : our name is 
RvFVS Laberius Crispinvs, we are a prettie ftoick too. 
[295] HoRA. To the proportion of your beard, 1 
thinke it, fir. 

Cris. By Phcebvs, here's a moll neate fine ftreet, 

fcis't not? I protefl to thee, I am enamour'd of this 

I ftreet now, more then of halfe the flreets of Rome. 

I againe ; 'tis fo poHte, and terte ! There's the front of 

a building now. I ftudie architeElure too: if euer I 

fhould build, I'de haue a houfe iuil of that profpefJiue. 

HoRA. Doubtleffe, this gallants tongue has a good 
tiime. when hee fleepes. 

Cris, I doe make verfes, when I come in fuch a 
ftreet as this: O your city-ladies, you fliall ha'hem fit 

in euery Ihop like the Mufes offring you the cafiaiian 

dewes, and the thefpian liquors, to as many as haue bnt 

the (weet grace and audacitie to fip of their lips. 

Did you neuer heare any of my verfes ? 

HoRA. No, fir (but I am in fome feare, I mull, 
now.) 

Cris. I'le tell thee fome (if I can but recouer 'hem) 
I compos'd e'en now of a dreffing. I (aw a iewellers 
wife weare, who indeede was a iewell her felfe: I 
preferre that kind of tire now, what's thy opinion, 
Horace? 

HoRA. With your filuer bodkin, it docs well, fir, 

Cris. I cannot tell, but it flirres me more then all 

I your court-curies, or your fpangles, or your tricks: I 

affefl not thefe high gable-ends, thefe lufcane-Xops, nor 

your coronets, nor your arches, nor your pyramid's; 

giue me a fine fweet little delicate dreffing, with a 
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bodkin, as you fay ; and a muflirome, for all your other 
omatures. 

HoRA. Is't not poffible to make an etcape from him? 6 

Cris. I haue remitted my veries, all this while, I 
think e I ha' forgot 'hem. 

HoRA. Here's he, could wifli you had el(e. 

Cris. Pray Iove, I can intreat 'hem of my memorie. 

HoEA, You put your memorie to too much 6 
trouble, fir, 

Cris. No, fweet Horace, we muft not ha' thee 
think e fo. 

HoRA. I crie you mercy ; then, they are my cares 
That mull be tortur'd : well, you muft haue patience, 
eares. 71 

Cris. Pray thee, Horace, obferue. 

HoRA. Yes, fir : your fattin fleeue begins to fret at 
the rug that is vnderneath it, I doe obferue : And your 
ample veluet bates are not without euidenl llaines of a 
hot difpofition, naturally. 7 

Cris. O — He die them into another colour, at 
pleafure : how many yards of veluet doft thou thinke 
they containe? 

HoHA. Hart! I haue put him now in a frefh way 
To vexe me more ; Faith, fir, your mercers booke 81 

Will teil you with more patience, then I can ; 
(For I am croft, and fo's not that, I thinke.) 

Cris. Slight, thefe verfes haue loft me againe: I 
fhall not inuite 'hem to mind, now. 

HoRA, Racke not your thoughts, good fir ; rather, 
deferre it 8; 

[296] To a new time ; Tie meete you al your lodging, 
Or where you pleafe : Till then, lovE keepe you, fir. 

Cris. Nay, gentle Horace, ftay : I haue it, now. 

HoRA. Yes, fir. Apollo, Hermes, Ivpiter, looke 
down vpon me, 9< 
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Cris, Rich was thy hap, fweel. deintie cap, 
There to be placed: 
Where thy fmooth blacke, fleeke white may 
fmacke. 

And both be graced. 
Wvikite is there vfurpt for her brow ; her forehead : and 95 
I then fleeke, as the paraiell to fmooth, that went before. 
[A kind of Paranomafie. or AgHominatiort: doe you 
i concetue, fir ? 

HORA- Excellent. Troth, fir, I muft he abrupt, and 
leatie you. 100 

Cbis. Why, what hafte hall thou? pray thee, ftay a. 
little : thou fhalt not goe yet, by Pnceflvs. 

HoRA. I ftiall not? what remedic? Fie. how I 
fweat with (uffering! 

Cris. And then 105 

HoRA. Pray, fir, giue me leaue to wipe my face a 
little. 
Cris. Yes, doe, good Horace. 
HoR.^. Thanke you, fir. 
Death 1 I muft craue his leaue to piffe anon ; 1 10 

Or that I may goe hence with halfe my teeth : 
I am in fome (uch feare. This tyrannic 
P Is flrange, to take mine eares vp by commifsion, 
J (Whether I will or no) and make them flails 
WfTo his lewd folacifmes, and worded tralh. 115 ■ 

" Happy thou, bold Bolanvs. now, 1 fay ; 

Whofe freedome, and impatience of this fellow, 
Would, long ere this, haue call'd him foole. and foole, 
I And ranke, and tedious foole, and haue Hung iefts 
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As hard as ftones, till thou hadft pelted him 120 

Out of the place: whil'ft my tame modellie 
Suffers my wit be made a folemne affe 
To beare his fopperies 

Cris. Horace, thou art miferably affeCled to be 
gone, I fee. But^ — pray thee, let's proue, to enioy thee 125 
awhile- Thou haft no bufinelTe, I affure me. Whether 
is thy ioumey direCled? ha? 

HoRA. Sir, 1 am going to vifit a friend, that's ficke. 

Cbis. a friend? What's he? doe not I know him? 

HoRA. No, fir, you doe not know him ; and 'tis not 130 
the worfe for him. 

Cris What's his name? where 's he lodg'd? 

HoRA, Where. I (hall be fearefull to draw you out 
of your way, fir ; a great way hence : Pray', fir, let's 
part. 135 

Cris. Nay, but where is't ? I pray thee, fay. 

HoRA. On the farre fide of all Tyber yonder, by 
Caes.*rs gardens. 

[297] Cris, O, that's my courfe direSly; I am for 
you. Come, goe: why ftand'ft thou? 140 

HoRA. Yes, fir: marry, the plague is in that part 
of the citje ; I had almoft forgot to tell you, fir. 

Cris. Fow : It's no matter, I feare no peftilence, I 
ha' not offended Phccbvs. 

HoRA. I haue, it feemes ; or elfe this heauie (courge 145 
Could ne're haue lighted on me 

Cris. Come, along. 

HoRA. I am to goe downe fome halfe mile, this way, 
fir, firft, to fpeake with his phyfidan: And from 
thence to his apothecary, where I Diall (lay the mixing 150 
of diuers drugs 

Cris. Why, it's all one. I haue nothing to doe, 
and I loue not to be idle, I'le beare thee companie. 
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How call'ft thou the pothecary ? 

HoRA. O, that I knew a name would fright him 155 
now. Sir Rhadamanthvs, Rhadamanthvs, fir. 
There's one fo calcl, is a iuft iudge, in hel!. 
And doth inflifl ftrange vengeance on all thofe, 
That (here on earth) torment poore patient fpirits. 

Ckis. He dwells at the three Furies, by Ianvs 160 
Temple ? 

HoRA. Your pothecary does, fir. 

Cris. Hart, I owe him money for fweet meates, and 
hee has laid to arreft me, I heare : but 

HoKA. Sir, I haue made a moft folemne vow : I will 165 
neuer baile any man. 

Cris. Well then, I'le fweare, and fpeake him faire, 
if the woril come. But his name is Minos, not 
Rhadamanthvs, Horace. 

HoRA. That may bee, fir: I but gueft at his name 170 
by his figne. But your Minos is a iudge too, fir? 

Cris. I protefl: to thee, HoRACK (doe but tafie mee 
once) if I doe know my telfe, and mine owne vertues 
truely, thou wilt not make that efteeme of Varivs, or 
Virgil, or Tibvllvs, or any of 'hem indeed, as now in 175 
thy ignorance tliou doft ; which I am content to for- 
giue : I would faioe (ee, which of thefe could pen more 
verfes in a day, or with more facilitie then I ; or that 
could court his miftris, kiiTe her hand, make better fport 
with her fanne, or her dogge 180 

HoRA. I cannot baile you yet, fir. 

Cris. Or that could moue his body more gracefully, 
or dance better: you flioo'd fee mee, were it not i' the 
ftreet 

HoRA. Nor yet. 185 

Cris. Why, I haue beene a reueller, and at my 
cloth of filuer fute, and my long Itocking, in my time, 
and will be againe 
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HoRA. If you may be trufted, fir. 

Cris. And then for my finging, Hermogenes him- 
felfe emiies me; that is your onely Mafter of mufique 
you have in Rome. 
[298] HoRA, Is your mother liuing, fir? 

Cris. Au : Conuert thy thoughts to (omewhat elte, 
I pray thee. 

HoRA. You haue much of the mother in you, fir: 
your father is dead ? 

Cris. 1. 1 ihanke Iove, and my grand-father too and 
all my kinf-folkes, and well compos'd in their vmes. 

HoEA. The more their happineffe ; that reft in peace, 200 
Free from th'abundant torture of thy tongue ; 
Would I were with them too. Cris. What's that, 
Horace? 

HoR--*. I now remember me, fir, of a fad fate 
A cunning woman, one Sabell^v (ung 205 

When in her vme, (he caft my deftinie, 
I being but a child. Cris. What was't I pray thee? 

HoHA. Shee told me, I fhould furely neuer perilh 
By famine, poyfon, or the enemies tword ; 
The heflicke feuer, cough, or pleurifie. 210 

Should neuer hurt me ; nor the tardie gowt : 
But in my time, I Ihould be once furpriz'd, 
By a ftrong tedious talker, that fhould vexe 
And almoft bring me to confumption. 

Therefore (if I were wife) flie warn'd me fhunne 215 

All (uch long-winded monllers, as my bane: 
For if I could but fcape that one difcourfer, 
I might (no doubt) proue an olde aged man. 
By your leaue. fir ? 

Cris. Tut, tut : abandon this idle humour, 'tis 220 
nothing but melancholy. 'Fore Iove^ now I tliinke ont, 
I am to appeare in court here, to anfwerc to one that 
has me in (uit ; fweet Horace, goe with mee, this is 
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my houre : if I negleS it, the law proceedes againft me. 
Thou art familiar with thefe things, pray thee, if thou 225 
iou'ft me, goe. 

HoRA. Now, let me dye, fir, if I know your iawes ; 
Or haue the power to rtand Hill halfe (o long 
In their loud courts, as while a cafe is Argued. 
Befides, you know. fir. where I am to goe, 230 

And the necelTitie. 

Cris. 'Tis tnie : 

HoR,\. I hope the houre of my releafe be come: 
Hee will {vpon this confideration) ditcharge me, fure. 

Cris. Troth. I am doubtfull, what I may beft doe; 235 
whether to leaue thee, or my affaires, Horace? 

HoRA. O IvpiTER, mee, fir ; mee, by any meanes : I 
befeech you, mee, fir. 

Cris. No faith. Tie venture thofe now : Thou (halt 
fee I loue thee, come Horace. 

HoRA. Nay then, I am defperate : I follow you, fir. 
'Tis hard [299] contending with a man that ouer- 
comes thus. 

Cris. And how deales Mecccnas with thee? liber- 
ally? ha? Is he open-handed? bountifull? 

HoRA. Hee's ftill himfelfe. fir. 

Cris. Troth, Horack, thou art exceeding happy 
in thy friends and acquaintance ; they are all moft 
choice fpirits, and of the firft ranke of Romanes: I doe 
not know that poet, I proteft, ha's vs'd his fortune more 250 
profperoufly, then thou haft. If thou would'ft bring 
me knowne to Mecocnas, I ftiould (econd thy defert 
well ; thou (hould'ft find a good fure affiftant of mee ; 
one, that would fpeake all good of thee in thy abfence, 
and be content with the next place, not enuying thy 255 
reputation with thy patron. Let me not liue, but I 
thinke thou and I (in a fmall time) lliould lift them all 
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out of fauour, both Virgil, Varivs, and the beft of 
them ; and enioy him wholy to our (elues. 

HoRA. Gods, you doe know it, I can hold no 
longer : 260 

This brize hath prickt my patience : Sir, your filkeneile 
Cleerely miftakes Mecocnas. and his houte; 
To thinke. there breathes a fpirit beneath his roofe, 
SubieEl ^'oto thofe poore afFeElions 

Of vnder-mining enuie. and detraction, 265 

Moodes, onely proper to ba(e groueling minds: 
That place is not in Rome, I dare affirme, 
More pure, or free, from fuch low common euils. 
There's no man greeu'd, that this is thought more rich, 
Or this more learned ; each man hath his place. 270 

And to his merit, his reward of grace : 
Which with a mutuall loue they all embrace. 

Cris. You report a wonder! 'tis (carce credible, 
this. 

HoRA. I am no torture, to enforce you to beleeue it, 275 
but 'tis fo. 

Cris. Why, this enflames mee with a more ardent 
defire to bee his, then before : but. I doubt I (hall find 
the entrance, to his familiaritie, fomwhat more then 
difficult, Horace. 280 

HoRA. Tut, you'le conquer him, as you haue done 
me ; There's no (landing out againft you, fir, I fee that. 
Either your importunitie, or the intimation of your 
good parts ; or 

Cris. Nay, I'le bribe his porter, and the groomes 385 
of his chamber ; make his doores open to mee that way, 
(irft: and then, I'le obferue my times. Say, he fhould 
extrude mee his houte to day ; (hall I therefore defilt, 
or let fall my (uite, to morrow? No; Tie attend him, 
follow him, meet him i' the (treet. the high waies, run ago 
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by his coach, neuer leaue him. What? Man hath 
nothing giuen him, in this life, without much labour. 

HoRA. And impudence. 
Archer of heauen, Phgcbys, take thy bow. 
And with a full drawne Ihaft, naile to the earth 295 

This Python ; that I may yet run hence, and Hue : 
[300] Or brawnie Hercvles, doe thou come downe. 
And (though thou mak'ft it vp thy thirteenth labour) 
Refcue me from this Hydra of difcourfe, here. 



A{^ III. Scene ii. 

Aristivs, Horace, Crispinvs. 

HORACE^ well met. Hora. O welcome, my 
releeuer, 
Aristivs, As thou lou'ft me, ranfome me. 
Aris. What ayrft thou, man? Hora. 'Death, I 
am feaz'd on here 5 

By a hsLnd-Remora, I cannot ftirre ; 
Not moue, but as he pleafe. Cris. Wilt thou goe, 
Horace? 
Hora. 'Hart ! he cleaues to me like Alcides fliirt. 
Tearing my flefli, and finnewes; 6, I ha' beene vext 10 
And tortur'd with him, beyond fortie feuers. 
For loVES fake, find fome meanes, to take me from him. 
Aris. Yes, I will: but I'le goe firft, and tell 
Mecocnas. 
Cris. Come, fhall we goe ? 15 

Aris. The ieft will make his eyes runne, yfaith. 
Hora. Nay, Aristivs? 
Aris. Farewell, Horace. 
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HORA. 'Death! will a'leaue me? Fvscvs Aristivs, 
doe you heare? Gods of Rome! you (aid, you had zo 
(ottiewhat to (ay to me. in priuate. 

Aris. I. but 1 fee, you are now imploi'd with that 
gentleman: 'twere offence to trouble you. I'le take 
(ome fitter oportunitie, farewell. 

HoRA, Mi(chiefe, and torment ! 6, my (oule, and 
heart, 25 

How are you crampt with anguifh I Death it (elfe 
Brings not the like convulfions. 6, this day, 
That euer I Ihould view thy tedious face 

Cris. Horace, what palTion ? what humour is this ? 

HoR.A.. Away, good prodigie, afiflia me not. 30 

CA friend, and mocke me thus!) neuer was man 
So left vnder the axe how now. 
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Seen 



MiNO-s. LicTORs, Crispinvs, Horace. 

T Hat's he. in the imbrodered hat, there, with the 
afh-colour'd feather: his name is Ladebivs 
Crispinvs. 
LiCT. Laberivs Crispinvs; I arreft you in the 
Emperours name. 

Cris. Me, fir? doe you arre(t me? 
LiCT. I, fir, at the fute of Matter Minos the 
pothecarie. 

[301] HORA. Thankes, great Apollo: I will not flip 
thy fauour offered me in my efcape, for my fortunes. 
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Cris. Mafter Minos? I know no mafter Minos. 
Where's Horace? Horace? Horace? 

MiNO. Sir, doe not you know me ? 

Cris. O yes ; I know you, mafter Minos : 'crie you 
mercy. But Horace? Gods me, is he gone ? 15 

MiNO. I, and fo would you too, if you knew how. 
Officer, looke to him. 

Cris. Doe you heare, mafter Minos ? pray' let's be 
vs'd like a man of our owne falhion. By Ianvs, and 
IvpiTER, I meant to haue paied you next weeke, euery 20 
drachme. Seeke not to eclipfe my reputation, thus 
vulgarly. 

Mino. Sir, your oathes cannot feme you, you know 
I haue forborne you long. 

Cris. I am confcious of it, lir. Nay, I befeech you, 25 
gentlemen, doe not exhale me thus ; remember 'tis but 
for fweet meates 

LiCT. Sweet meat muft haue fowre fawce, lir. 
Come along. 

Cris. Sweet, mafter Minos: I am forfeited to 30 
etemall difgrace, if you doe not commiferate. Good 
officer, be not fo officious. 
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Acl III. Scene mi. 

TvccA, PvRGVs. Minos, Lictors, 

CrISPINVS, HiSTRlO, De- 
METRIVS. 

T TT THy, how now, my good brace of bloud- 
V V hounds? whither doe you dragge the 
gent'inan? you mungrels, you curres, you 
ban-dogs, wee are Captaine Tvcca, that talke to you, 
you inhumane pitchers. 

Ming. Sir, he is their prifoner. 
Tvcc. Their pefUlence. What are you, fir ? 
A citizen of Rome, fir. 
Then you are not farre ditlant from a 



Mind. 

Tvcc. 

foole, fir. 

MiNO. 

Tvcc. 



A pothecarie, fir. 

I knew thou waft not a phyfician : fough : 
out of my noilrils. thou ftink'ft of lotium, and the 
lyringe: away, quack-faluer. Follower, my fword. 

Pyrc. Here, noble leader, youle doe no harme with 15 
it: rie truft you. 

Tvcc. Doe you heare, you, good-man flaue ? hooke. 
ramme, rogue, catch-pole, lofe the geni'man. or by my 

. vcluct armes 

LiCT. What will you doe. fir? 20 

Tht Officer flritet vp kit ke^Us. 
Tvtx. Kiffe thy hand, my honourable afliue varlet : 
and imbrace thee, thus. 
[303] Pyrg. O patient mHamorphofis ! 
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Tvcc. My (word, my tall ratcall. 




LiCT. Nay, (oft, fir : Some wi(er then fome. 


25 


Tvcc. What? and a wit to! By Plvto, thou mull 




bee cherifli'd, flaue; here's three drachmes for thee: 




hold. 




Pyrg. There's halfe his lendings gone. 




Tvcc. Giue mee. 


30 


LiCT. No, fir, your firft word fhatl (land: Tie 




hold aU. 




Tvcc. Nay, but, rogue 




LiCT. You would make a reCcue o( our prifoner, fir, 




yoti? 


35 


Tvcc. I, a refcue ? away inhumane varlet. Come, 




come, I neuer relifh aboue one ieft at moft ; doe not di(- 




guft me: Sirra, doe not. Rogue, I tell thee, rogue, 




doc not. 




LiCT. How, fir? rogue? 


40 


Tvcc. I, why! thou art not angrie, rafcall? art 




thou? 




LiCT. I cannot tell, fir, I am little better, vpon thete 




termes. 




Tvcc. Ha! gods, and fiends I why, do'd hcare? 


45 


rogue, thou, giue me thy hand ; I fay vnto thee, thy 




hand: rogue. What? do'fl; not thou know me? not 




me, rogue? not Captaine TvccA, rogue? 




MiNO. Copie: pra' (iirrender the gentleman his 




(word, officer ; we'll haue no fighting here. 


50 


Tvcc. What's thy name ? 




Ming. Minos, an't pleafe you. 




Tvcc. Mmos? come, hither, Minos; Thou art a 




wi(e fellow, it feemes : Let me talke with thee. 




Cris. Was euer wretch fo wretched, as vnfortu- 


55 


natel? 




Tvcc. Thou art one of the centum Hri, old boy, 




art' not? 
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MiNO. No, indeed, mafter Captaine. 

Tvcc. Goe to, thou (halt be. then : Tie ha' thee one. 60 
Minos. Take my (word from thote rafcals, do'ft thou 
fee? goe, doe it: I cannot attempt with patience. 
What does this gentleman owe ihec, little Minos? 

MiNo. Fouretcore feflerties, Cr. 

Tvcc. What? no more? Come, thou (lialt releafe 1 
him, Minos: what, He bee his baile, thou ftialt take 
my word, old boy, and caflieere thefe furies : thou (halt 
do't, I fay, thou fliah, little Minos, thou (halt. 

Cris. Yes, and as I am a gentleman, and a reueller, 
lie make a peece of poetrig, and abfolue all, within 
thefe fiue dales. 

Tvcc. Come, Minos is not to learne how to vfe a 
gent 'man of qualitie, I know ; My fword : If hee pay 
thee not, I will, and I muft, old boy. Thou Ihait bee 
my pothecary too: ha'ft good eringo's, Minos? 

Mind. The beft in Rome, fir. 

Tvcc. Goe too then^ — — Vermine, know the houfe. 
[303] Pyrg. I warrant you, CoUonell. 

Tvcc. For this gentleman, Minos? 

MiNO. rie take your word, Captaine. ! 

Tvcc. Thou haft it, my (word — — 

Mino. Yes, fir: but you muft difcharge the arreft, 
Mafter Crispinvs. 

Tvcc, How, Minos? looke in the gentlenians face, ' 
and but reade his filence. Pay, pay ; 'tis honour, 1 
Minos. 

Cris. By Iove, fweet Captaine, you doe moft infin- 
itely endeare, and oblige me to you. 

Tvcc. Tut, I cannot complement, by Mars: but 
IvpiTER loue me, as I loue good wordes, and good 1 
clothes, and there's an end. Thou (halt giue my boy 
that girdle, and hangers, when thou halt worne them a 
little more 
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Cbis. O IvpiterI Captaine, he'fliall haue them 
now, prefently : pleate you to be acceptiue, young 95 
gentleman. 

Pyrg, Yes, fir, feare not; I (hall accept: I haue 
a prettie foolifli humour of taking, if you knew all. 

Tvcc, Not now, you Ihall not take, boy. 

Cris. By my truth, and earneft, but hee fliall, 100 
Captaine, by your leaue. 

Tvcc. Nay, and a 'fweare by his truth, and earnell, 
take it boy : doe not make a gent'man forfwome. 

LicT. Well, fir, there is your (word; but thanke 
mafter Minos 1 you had not carried it as you doe, elte. 105 

Tvcc. Minos is iuft, and you are knaues, and 

LiCT. What fay you, fir? 

Tvcc. Pafte on, my good fcoundrell, paffe on, I 
honour thee : But, that I hate to haue aflion with fuch 
bafe rogues as thefe; you niould ha' tcene me vnrip no 
their notes now, and haue fent 'hem to the next barbers, 
to ditching : for, tloe you fee^I am a man of humour, 
and I doe loue the varlets. the honeft varlels ; they 
haue wit, and valour: and are indeed good profitable 

e rrant rogues, as any Hue in an empire. Doeft 115 
' thou heare, Poetaster? (econd me. Stand vp (MiNOs) 
dofe, gather, yet. (o. Sir (thou Ihalt haue a quarter 
fliare, bee refolute) you (hall, at my requeft, take Minos 
by the hand, here, little Minos, 1 will haue it fo; all 
friends, and a heahh: Be not inexorable. And thou 120 
(halt impart ihe wine, old boy, thou ihalt do't. little 
Minos, thou (lialt: make vs pay it in our phyficke. 
What? we muft Hue, and honour the gods, (ometimes : 
now Bacchvs, now Comvs, now Priapvs : euery god, a 
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little. What's he, that ftalkes by. there? boy, Pyrcvs, 135 
you were beft let him paffe. firrah ; doe, ferret, let him 
paffe, doe. 

PvRG. 'Tis a player, fir, 

Tvcc. A player? Call him. call the lowfle flaue 
hither: what, will he faile by, and not once ftrike, or 130 
vaile to a Man of warred ha? doe you [304] hearc? 
you, player, rogue, (talker, come backe here : no refpeEt 
to men of worihip. you flaue? What, you are proud, 
you ratcall, are you proud? ha? you grow rich, doe 
you? and purchafe, you two-penny teare-mouth? you 135 
haue fortune, and the good yeere on your fide, you 
(linkard? you haue? you haue? 

Hist. Nay. fweet Captaine, be confin'd to fome 
reafon ; I proteft I faw you not, fir. 

Tvcc. You did not ? where was your fight, Oeoipvs ? 140 
you walke with hares eies, doe you? Tie ha' Tiem 
glas'd rogue; and you fay the word, they fliall be 
glaz'd for you : come, we muft haue you tume fiddler 
againe. flaue. 'get a bate \-iolin at your backe, and march 
in a tawnie coate. with one fleeue, to Goofc-faire, and 145 
then you 11 know vs ; you 11 tee vs then ; you will, gulch, 
you will? Then, wil't pleafe your worihip to haue any 
muficke, Captaine ? 

Hist. Nay, good Captaine. 

Tvcc. What, doe you laugh, Owleglasf death, you 150 
perftemptuous varlet, I am none of your fellowes: I 
haue commanded a hundred and fiftie fuch rogues, I. 

I. Pyr. I, and moft of that hundred and fiftie. haue 
beene leaders of a legion. 
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Hist. If 1 haue exhibited wrong, I'le tender fatis- 155 
faflion, Captaine. 

Tvcc. Sai'ft thou (o, honeft vermine? Giue me 
thy hand, thou (halt make vs a fupper one of thete 
nights. 

Hist. When you pleafe, by Iove, Captaine, moft 160 
willingly. 

Tvcc. Doeft thou 'Iweare? to morrow then; fay, 
and hold flaue. There are fome of you plaiers honeft 
gent'man-like fcoundrels, and fufpeEled to ha' fome wit, 
as well as your poets; both at drinking, and breaking 165 
of iefts : and are companions for gallants. A man 
may skelder yee, now and then, of halfe a dozen fhil- 
lings, or fo. Doeft thou not know that Pantalabvs 
there? 

Hist. No, I affure you. Captaine. 170 

Tvcc. Goe, and bee acquainted with him, then ; hee 
I is a gent'man, paiceW-poet, you flaue : his father was a 
I man of woriliip, I tell thee. Goe, he pens high, loftie, 
I in a new ftalking ftraine; bigger then halfc the rimers 
I i' the lowne, againe: he was borne to fill thy mouth, 175 
I MiNOTAVRVs, he was: hee will teach thee to teare, and 
I rand, Rafcall, to him, cherifli his mufe. goe : thou haft 
fortie, fortie, fhillings, I meane, ftinkard, giue him in 
eameft, doe. he fliall write for thee, flaue. If hee pen 
for thee once, thou flialt not need to trauell, with thy 180 
pumps full of grauell. any more, after a blinde iade and 
a hamper : and ftaike vpon boords, and barrell heads, to 
an old crackt trumpet 

Hist. Troth, I thinke I ha' not fo much about me, 
Captaine. 185 

Tvcc. It's no matter: giue him what thou haft: 
Stiff e toe, I'le giue my word for the reft: though it 
lacke a Ihilling, or two, it skils not: Goe, thou art an 
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honed fliifter, lie ha' the ftalute repeai'd for thee. 
Minos, I [305] mull tell thee, Minos, thou haft 190 
deie6led yon gent'mans (pirit exceedingly : do'rt 
obfcruc? do'ft note, little Minos? 

MiNo. Yes, fir. 

Tvcc. Goe to then, raife; recouer, doe. Suffer 
him not to droop, in profpeS of a player, a rogue, a 195 
llager: put twentie into his hand, twentie, fellerces, I 
meane, and let no bodie fee : goe, doe it, the worke 
fhall commend it felfe, be Minos, Tie pay. 

MiNO. Yes forfooth, Captaine. 

2. PvB. Doe not we feme a notable ftiarke ? 200 

Tvcc, And what new matters haue you now afoot, 
firrah? ha? I would faine come with my cockatrice 
one day, and fee a play ; if I knew when there were a 
good bawdie one: but they fay, you ha' nothing but 
humours, reuells, and fatyres, that girde, and fart at 205 
the time, you flaue. 

Hist. No, I allure you, Captaine, not wee. They 
are on the other fide of Tyber: we haue as much ribald- 
rie in our plaies, as can bee, as you would wifli, 
Captaine: All the fmners, i' the fuburbs, come, and 210 
applaud our aftion, daily. 

Tvcc, I heare. you'll bring me o' the flage there : 
you'll play me, they fay : I Ihall be prefented by a fort 
of copper-lac't fcoundrels of you: life of Plvto, and 
you ftage me, llinkard; your manfions Ihall fweat 215 
for't. your tabernacles, varlets, your Globes, and your 
Triumphs. 

Hist. Not we, by PHceB\'s, Captaine : doe not doe 
vs imputation without defert. 
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Tvcc. I wu' not, my good two-penny rafcall : reach 220 
mee thy neufe. Do'ft heare? What wilt thou giue 
mee a weeke, for my brace of beagles, here, my little 
point-truffers ? you Ihal! ha' them aCl among yee. 
Sirrah, you. pronounce. Thou (halt heare him (peake, 
in king Dabivs dolefull rtraine. 

I. PYR. O dolefull dayes! direfuH deadly dumpt 
O wicked world! and ivorldiy iinckedneffe! 
How can I hold my fifl from crying, thump. 
In rue of this right rafcall wrelchcdneffe! 

Tvcc. In an amorous vaine. firrah, peace. 

I. Pyr. O, fhee is wilder, and more hard, wilhail. 
Then beajl. or bird, or free, or ftonie wall. 
Yet might fhee loue me, to vpreare her /late: 
I,, but perhaps, flice hopes fame nobler mate. 
Yet might fttee loue me, to content her fire: 
I, but her reafon mafters her defire. 
Yet might fhee loue me as her beauties thrall: 
I, but ! feare, ftiee cannot loue at all. 

Tvcc. Now, the horrible fierce Souldier, you, firrah. 

1. PvB. What? will ! braue Iheef 1, and beard 
thee too. 
A roman fpirit f comes to beare a braine. 
So full of bafe pufillanimilie. 
1 [306] Demet. Hist. Excellent. 

Tvcc. Nay, thou fh^lt fee that, (hall rauifli thee 
^anon ; prick vp thine eares, llinkard : the Gboll, boies 
. Pyr. yindieia. 
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Tvcc. Now, tliundcr, firrah. you, the rumbling 
plaier. 

I. Pyh. I, but fome bodie muft crie (murder) then, 
in a fraall voice. 255 

Tvcc. Your fellow-iharer, there, fhall do't; Crie, 
firrah. crie. 

1. Pyb- Murder, murder. 

2. PvR. Who calls out murder? lady, was it you? 
Demet. Hist. O, admirable good, I proteft. 360 
Tvcc. Sirrah, boy, brace your drumme a Httle 

llraighter, and doe the t'other fellow there, bee in the 
what flia' call him and yet, ftay too. 

2. Pyb. Nay, and thou daliieft. then I am thy foe. 

And feare ptail force, ivhal friendfltip cannot -ivin; 265 

Thy death fliall burie what thy life cohceales. 
Vitlaiti£l Ihou diefl, for more ref peeling her 

1. PvB. 0, flay my Lord. 

3. Pyr- Then me: yet fpeake the truth, and I wilt 
guerdon thee: 

But if thou dally once againe, thou diefl. 270 

Tvcc. Enough of this, boy. 

2. Pyr. Why then lament therefore: damtt'd be thy 
guts vnto king Plvtoes hell, and princely Erebvs ; for 
fparrowes muft haue foode. 

Hist. 'Pray, (weel Captaine, let one of them doe a 275 
little of a ladie. 

Tvcc. O ! he will make thee eternally enamour'd of 
him. there: doe, firrah, doe; 'twill allay your fellowes 
furie a little. 

I. Pyr. Mafler,mockeon:thefcornelhougiueftme, 280 
Pray Iove, fome lady may returne on thee. 
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2. Pyr. No: you fliall fee mee doe the Moore'. 
Mafter, lend mee your fcarfe a tittle. 
Tvcc. Here, 'tis at thy feruice, boy. 
2. Pyb. You, mafter Minos, harke hither a little. 285 

They wilh'drmv to make thtmfeiues ready. 
Tvcc. How do'ft like him? art not rapt? art not 
tickled now? do'ft not applaud, rafcall? do'ft not 
applaud ? 

Hist. Yes : what will you aske for 'hem a weeke, 
Captaine ? 290 

Tvcc. No, you mangonizing flaue, I will not part 
from 'hem : you'll fell 'hem for enghles you : let's ha' 
good cheere to morrow-night at fupper, ftalker, and 
then wee'll talke, good capon, and plouer, doe you heare. 
firrah ? and doe not bring your eating pjaier with you 295 
there ; I cannot away with him : He will eate a legge 
of mutton, while I am in my porridge, [307] the leane 
PoLvpHAGVS, his belly is like Barathrum, he lookes like 
a mid-wife in mans apparel!, the flaue. Nor the villan- 
ousHDut-of-tune fiddler /Enobarbvs, bring not him. 300 
What haft thou there? fixe and thirtie? ha? 

Hist. No, here's all I haue (Captaine) tome fine 
and twentie. Pray, fir, will you prefent, and accommo- 
date it vnto the gentleman : for mine owne part, I am 

eere ftranger to his humour : befides, I haue tome 305 
hbufinelTe inuites me hence, with Mafter Asinivs Lvpvs, 
ftiiie tribune. 

"Tvcc. Well : goe thy waies : piirfue thy proieas, 
I let mee alone with this defteigne ; my Poet.^ster fliall 
ft-make thee a play, and thou thalt be a man of good 310 
I parts, in it. But ftay, let mee tee : Doe not bring your 
I jEsopE, your politician ; vnleiTe you can ram vp his 
Itnouth with cloues: the flaue fmells ranker then tome 
Efixteene dung-hills, and is feuenteene times more rot- 
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ten: Mary, you may bring Frisker, my zojiy; Hee's 315 
a good skipping fwaggerer; and your fat foole there, 
my Mango, bring him too: but let him not begge 
rapiers, nor fcarfes, in his ouer-familiar playing face, 
nor rore out his barren bold iells, with a tormenting 
laughter, betweene drunfce. and drie. Doe you heare, 320 
ftiffe-toe? Giue him warning, admonition, to forfake 
his (awcy glauering grace, and his goggle eie; it does 
not become him, firrah : tell him fo. I haue flood vp 
and defended you I, to gent'men, when you haue beene 
faid to prey vpon pu'nees, and honeft citizens, for focks, 325 
or buskins: or when they lia' call'd you vfurers, or 
brokers, or faid, you were able to helpe to a peece o£ 
flefli — —I haue fworne, I did not thinke lo. Nor that 
you were the common retreats for punkes decai'd i' 
their praSice. I cannot beleeue it of you 330 

Hist. 'Thankc you, Captaine: Ivpiter, and the reft 
of the gods confine your moderne delights, without dif- 
guft. 

Tvcc. Stay, thou Ihalt fee the Moore, ere thou 
goeft : what's he, with the halfe-arraes there, that lalutes 335 
vs out of his cloke, like a motion? ha? 

Hist. O, fir, his dubblet's a little decaied ; hee is 
otherwife a very fimple honeft fellow, fir. one Demetrivs, 
a drefl"er of plaies about the towne, here ; we haue hir'd 
him to abute Horace, and bring him in, in a play, with 340 
all his gallants: as, Tibvllvs, Mecccnas, Cornelivs 
Gallvs, and the reft. 

Tvcc. And: why so, ftinkard? 

Hist. O, it will get vs a huge dealc of money 
(Captaine) and wee haue need on't ; for this winter 345 
ha's made vs all poorer, then fo many ftaru'd fnakes: 
No bodie comes at vs ; not a gentleman, nor a 
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Tvcc. But, you know nothing by him, doe you, to 
make a play of? 

Hist. Faith, not much, Captaine: but our Author 350 
will deuife, that, that (ball (erue in fome fort. 

Tvcc. Why, my Parnassvs, here, (hall helpe him, 
if thou wilt: Can thy Author doe it impudently 
enougli ? 

Hist. O, I warrant you, Captaine, and fpitefuUy 355 
inough too; bee ha's one of the moft ouer-^owing 
ranke wits, in Rome. He will flandcr any man that 
breathes, if he difguft him. 

[308] Tvcc. rie know the poore. egregious, nitty 
rafcal!, and he haue thefc commendable qualities, I'le 360 
cherifli him (flay, here comes the Tartar) I'le make a 
gathering for him, I: a purle, and put the poore flaue 
I in frelh rags. Tell him to, to comfort him: well faid, 

The boy eomes in oti Minos /boulders, who flolkes, as he aUs. 

2. Pyr, Where art thou, boy f zvhere is C/iLivoLi?,} 365 
I Fight earth-quakes, in the entrailes of the earth, 
yAnd eaflertte ivhirle-windes in the hellijh fltades: 
I Some foule contagion of Ih'infedled heauens 
I BlaJ} all the trees; and in their curfed tops 
\ The difmall »ight-raucn. and tragicke oivle 370 

I Breed, and become fore-runners of my fall. 

Tvcc, Well, now fare thee well, my honeft penny- 
t biter: Commend me to feuen-fliares and a halfe, and 

Iremember to morrow if you lacke a (eruice, you 

llball play in my name, rafcalls, but you fhal! buy your 375 
lowne clotli. and I'le ha' two fliares for my countenance. 
1 1^ thy author ftay with mee. 

Deme. Yes, fir, 
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'twa» Ite iaaom of a /M«. 1 met fvradae ia Ae ftierx. 
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1 


Cm. W1k>? Hcuce? 


I 


TVcc I;he.doftth«ifaKmhim? 


I 




^ 1 


tdt 


1 


Tvcc Hai« fann fuftie fatyre, be bnells all goatc: 


1 


bee carries a nun, vtufer his anoe-faolcs. the fiaac: I 




am tbe woric when I ice ban. Didnot Misosiinfan? 




Oris. Yes, bere are Iweotie dradnncs, he did 


3SB 


owoey. 




Tvcc WcU laid, keepe "ban. weell (hare ancm; 




come, little MiKoe. 




Cais. Faith, Captainc, He be bold to (hew yoa a 




mJArif of mine, a tcwellers wife, a gallant, as we goe 


395 


along. 




Tvcc There fpokc my Genius. Misos, fome of 




thy eringoes, little Minos: fend: come hither, Par- 




HASSVS, I muft ha' thee familiar with my little locuA, 




here, 'tis a good vermine, they (ay. See, here's Hor- 


*» 


ace, and old Trebativs, the great lawier, in his 




companie; let's auoid him. non-: He is too well 




fecooded. 
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An III. Scene v, 

Horace, Trebativs. 



THere are. to whom I feeme exceiTLue lower ; 
And pall a fatyres law. t'extend my power: 
Others, that thinkc what euer I haue writ 
Wants pith, and matter to eternife it ; 
[309] And that they could, in one daies light, difclofe 
A thoutand verCes, Ciich as I compofe. 
, What ihall I doe, Trebativs? fay. Treb. Surceafe, 
HoBtA. And fiiall my Mufe admit no more encreafe ? 
Treb, So I aduife. Hoha. An ill death let mee 
die. 
I If 'twere not bed ; but fleepe auoids mine eye : 
lAod I vfe thefe, left nights Ihould tedious feeme. 

Tbeb. Rather, contend to fleepe. and Hue like them, 
I That holding golden fleepe in fpeciall price, 
r Rub'd with fweet oiles, fwim filuer Tyber thrice, 
[ And euery eu'en, with neat wine fteeped be: 
I Or, if fuch loue of writing rauifli thee, 
I, TTien dare to ling vncontjuer'd Caesars deeds; 
I Who cheeres fuch aflions, with abotindant meeds. 
HoRA. That, father. I defire ; but when I trie, 
I I feele defe6ls in euerj' facultie : 
I Nor is't a labour fit for euery pen. 
I To paint the horrid troups of armed men ; 
I The lances burft, in Gallia's flaughtred forces: 
I Or wounded Parlhians, tumbled from their horfes: 
I Great Caesars warres cannot be fought with words. 

Treb. Yet, what his vertue in his peace affords, 
iHis fortitude, and iuftice thou canft Ihow ; 
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As wife LvciLivs, honor'd Scipio. 

HoR-^. Of that, my powers fhall fuffer no neglcS, 
When (uch fleight labours may afpire refpeCl : 
But, if I watch not a moil chofen time. 
The humble wordes of Flaccvs cannot clime 
The'attentJue eare of Caesab ; nor muft I 
With leffe obferuance fhunne groffe 6atterie : 
For he, repofed (afe in bis owne merit. 
Spumes backe the glofes of a fawning fpirit. 

Tree. But, how much better would fuch accents 
found. 
Then, with a fad, and (erious vcrfe to wound 
Pantolabvs, railing in his fawcie iefts ? 
Or NoMENTANVs fpcHt Id riotous feails? 
"In /o/yrw, each man (though vntoucbt) complaines 
"As he were hurt ; and hates fuch biting ftraines. 

HoRA. What (hall. I doe? Milonivs ftiakes bis 
heeles 
In ceafless dances, when his braine once feeles 
The ftirring feruour of the wine afcend ; 
And that his eyes falfe number apprehend. 
Castor his horfe ; Pollvx loues handie fights : 
Thoufand heads, a thoufand choife delights. 
[310] My pleafure is in feet, my words to clofe. 
As, both our better, old LvciLivs does : 
He, as his truftie friends, his bookes did truft 
With all his fecrets ; nor, in things vniuft. 
Or actions lawfull, ran to other men : 
So, that the old mans life, defcrib'd was feene 
As in a votiue table in his lines ; 
And to his fteps my Genius inclines, 
Lucanian, or Apuliati, I not whether; 
For the Venuftan colonic plowes either : 
Sent thither, when the Sabines were forc'd thence 
(As old fame fings) to giue the place defence 
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'Gainft fuch, as feeing it emptic, might make rode 

Vpon the empire ; or there fixe abode : 

Whether ih'Apulian borderer it were, 

Or the Lucanian violence they feare. 

But this my ftile no liuing man (liall touch, 

If first I be not forc'd by bate reproch ; 

But, like a (heathed (word, it fliall defend 

My innocent life ; for, why Ihould I contend 

To draw it out, when no malicious thiefe 

Robs my good name, the treature of my life? 

O IvpiTER, let it with ruft be eaten, 

r Before it touch, or inlolently threaten 

rThe life of any with the leaft difeafe ; 

1 So much I loue. and woe a generall peace. 

■ But, he that wrongs me (better, I proclame, 
iHe neuer had alTai'd to touch my fame.) 

I For he (hall weepe, and waike with euery tongue 
fThroughout the citie, infamoufly fong. 
f .Servivs, the Prttlor, threats the lawes, and vrne, 
I If any at his deedes repine or fpurne ; 

■ The witch, Canidia, that Albvcivs got, 

I Denounceth witch-craft, where fhee loueth not ; 
jThvrivs, the iudge, doth thunder worlds of ill, 
I To fuch, as ftriue with his iudiciall will ; 

"All men affright their foes in what they may, 
I "Nature commands it, and men muil obay. 

Obferue with me ; "The woIfe his tooth doth vfe : 

"The bull his home. And, who doth this infufe, 
l"Eut nature? There's luxurious Scaeva; Truft 

■ His long-liu'd mother with him ; His fo iuft 

jid fcrupulous right hand no mifchiefe will; 

■ No more, then with his heeie a woIfe will kill, 

■ ISIt] Or Oxe with iaw : Mary, let him alone 

With temper'd poifon to remoue the croane. 
But, briefly, if to age I deflin'd bee, 
74geD'ral N 77 walk, wiih N 
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Or that quick deaths black wings inuiron me ; 

If rich, or poore ; at Rome : or fate C(MTunand 

I (hall be banifh't to fome other land ; 

What hiew foeuer, my whole ftate fiiall beare, 

I will write fatyres dill, in fpight of feare, too 

Tree. Horace; I feare, thou draw'ft no tailing 
breath ; 
And that fome great mans friend will be thy death. 

HoRA. What ? when the man that firft did fatyrife, 
Durft pull the skin ouer tlie eares of vice ; 
And make, who flood in outward fafliion cleare. 105 

Giue place, as foule within ; (hall I forbeare ? 
Did Lai-xivs, or the man, (o great with fame. 
That from (ackt Carthage fetcht his worthy name, 
Storme, that Lvcilivs did Metellvs pierce? 
Or bury Lvpvs quick, in famous verfe? 110 

Rulers, and fubiefls, by whole tribes he checkt ; 
But vertue, and her friends did ftil! proteS: 
And when from fight, or from the iudgement (eat. 
The vertuous SciPio, and wife L^velivs met, 
Vnbrac't, with him in all light (ports, they fhar'd ; 115 

Till, their moft frugall fuppers were prepar'd. 
What e're I am, though both for wealth, and wit; 
Beneath Lvcilivs, I am pleas 'd to Qt, 
Yet, enuy (fpight of her empoitoned breft) 
Shall (ay, I liu'd in grace here, with the beft ; 120 

And, (eeking in weake traih to make her wound, 
Shall find me (olid, and her teeth vnfound: 
'Leffe, leam'd Trebativs cenfure difagree. 

Tree, No, Horace. I of force muft yeeld to thee ; 
Only, take heed, as being adiiis'd by mee, 125 

Left thou incurre fome danger: Better paufe 
Then rue thy ignorance of the (acred lawes ; 
There's iuftice, and great aRion may be (u'd 
'Gainft (uch, as wrong mens fames with verfes lewd. 
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HoRA. I, with lewd verfcs; fuch as libels bee, 
And aym'd at perfoiis of gotxl qualitie. 
I reuerence and adore that iuft decree: 
But if they fliall be iharp, yet niodeft rimes 
That tpare mens perfons, and but taxe their crimes, 
Such, fliall in open court, find currant palTe; 
Were Caesar iudge, and with the makers grace. 
[312] Treb. Nay, I'le adde more; if thou thy felfe 

being cleare, 
Shalt ta.xe in pcrfon a man, fit to beare 
Shame, and reproch : his fute fhall quickly bee 
Diilolu'd in laughter, and thou thence fit free. 



Acl nil. Scene 1 

Chloe, Cvthekis. 



fell inough attir'd for 



I Vt, fwcet ladie, fay : am I % 
the court, in fadneffe? 
Cytii. Well inough? excellent well, fweet Mit- 
tris Chloe, this ftraight-bodied city attire (I can tell 
you) will ftir a courtiers bloud, more, then the finell 5 
loofe facks the ladies vfe to be put in ; and then you are 
as well iewell'd as any of them, your ruffe, and linnen 
about you, is much more pure then theirs: And for 
your beautie, I can tell you, there's many of them would 
defic the painter, if they could change with you. Marj-, 10 
the woril is, you mull looke to be enuied. and endure a 
few court-frumps for it. 

Chlo. O Iove, Madam, I fhall buy them too cheape! 
Giue me my muffe, and my dogge there. And will the 
ladies be any thing familiar with me, thinke you? 15 

137 thyself, G 138 shall G 140 sit] sel G 
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Cyth. O Ivno ! why, you fhall fee 'hem flock about 
you with their puffe wings, and aske you. where you 
bought your lawne? and what you paid for it? who 
ftarches you ? and entreate you to hdpe 'hem to (ome 
pure landreffes, out of the citie, 20 

Chlo. O Cvpid! giue me my fanne, and my 
mafque too: And will the lords, and the poets there, 
vfc one we!! too, iadie? 

Cyth. Doubt not of that: you fhal! haue kiffes 
from them, goe pit-pat, pit-pat. pit-pat, vpon your lips, 25 
as thick as ftones out of flings, at the alTault of a citie. 
And then your eares will be fo furd with the breath of 
their complements, that you cannot catch cold of your 
head (if you would) in three winters after. 

Chlo. Thanke you, fweet Iadie. O heauen I And 30 
how mull one behaue her felfe amongft 'hem? you 
know all. 

Cyth. Faith, impudently inough, miflris Chloe, 
and well inough. Carrie not too much vnder-thought 
betwixt your felfe and them ; nor your citie mannerly 35 
word (forfooth) vfe it not too often in any cafe; but 
plaine. I, Madam ; and, No, Madam : Nor neuer fay, 
your Lordfliip, nor your Honor ; but, you, and you my 
IL/ird. and my Ladie : the other, they count too fimple, 
and minfitiue. And though they defire to kiffe heauen 40 
with their titles, yet they wiH count them fooles that 
giue them too humbly. 

Chlo. O intolerable, Ivpiter ! By my troth, ladie. 
I would not for a world, but you had lyen in my houfe: 
and i' faith you fliall not pay a [313] farthing, for 43 
your boord, nor your cham!>ers. 

Cyth. O, fweet MiftrefTe Chloe! 

Chlo. I faith, you (hall not ladie, nay, good ladie, 
doe not offer it. 

16 Ivno] IlercuUs Q 30 laundresses G laundre 
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Scene n. 



Cor. Gallvs, Tibvllvs, Cy- 

THERIS, ChLOE. 

COme, where be thefe ladies? By your leaue, 
bright ftarres, this gentleman and I are come to 
man you to court : where your late kind enter- 
tainement is now to bee requited with a heauenly ban- 
quet, s 

Cyth. a heauenly banquet. Callus? 

Cor. Gall. No leffe, my deare. Cytueris. 

TiBV, That were not ftrange, ladie, if the epilhete 
were onely giuen for the companie inuited thither; 
your felfe, and this faire gentlewoman. lo 

Chlo. Are wc inuited to court, fir? 

TiBv. You are, ladie. by the great PrincefTe, Ivlia ; 
who longs to greet you with any fauours, that may 
worthily make you an often courtier. 

Chlo. In finceritie, I thanke her, fir. You haue a 15 
coach ? ha' you not ? 

TiBV. The Princeffe hath fent her owne, ladie. 

Chlo. O Venvs 1 that's well : I doe long to ride in 
a coach moll vehemently. 

Cyth. But, Cweet G.\llvs, pray you, refolue mee, 20 
whv' yoLi giue that heauenly prayfe, to this earthly 
banquet ? 

Cor. Gall. Becaufe (Cytheris) it muft bee cele- 
brated by the heauenly powers : All the Gods, and 
GoddelTes will bee there; to two of which, you two 25 
muft; be exalted. 

Chlo. A prettie fiflion in truth. 

Cyth. A fiClion indeed, Chloe, and fit, for the fit 
of a poet. 

SCENA SECVNDA. Q A^ . . . Chi.oe. | E»Ur Gallvs a»d 
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Cor. Gall. Why, Cytiieris, may not {'oets (from 
whofe diuine fpirits, all the honours of the gods haue 
beene deduc't) intreate fo much honor of the gods, to 
haue their diuine pretence at a poeticall banquet? 

CvTH. Suppofe that no fiSion : yet, where are your 
habilities to make vs two goddelTes, at your feaft ? 

Cor. Gall. Who knowes not (Cythekis) that the 
facred breath of a true poet, can blow any vertuous 
humanitie, vp to deitief 

TiBV. To tell you the femall truth (which is the 
fimple truth) ladies; and toftiewthat /-oc/j {in fpight of 
the world) are able to deifie themselues: At this ban- 
quet, to which you are inuited, wee intend to alTume the 
figures of the Gods ; and to giue our feuerall Loues the 
formes of Goddeffes. Ovid will be Ivpiter ; the 
Princeffe Ivlia, Ivno; Gali.vs here Apollo; you 
Cytheris, Pallas; I will bee Bacchvs; and my Loue 
Plavtls Ceres: And to inilall you, and your huf- 
band, [314] faire Chloe, in honours, equall with 
ours; you fliall be a GoddelTe, and your hufband a 
God. 

Chlo. a God? O my god! 

TiBV. A God, but a lame God, ladie: for he fliall 
be Vulcan, and you Venvs. And this will make our 
banquet no lelTe then heauenly. 

Chlo. In fmceritie, it will bee (ugred. Good Iove, 
what a prettie foolilh thing it is to be a poet! But 
harke you, fweet Cytheris; could they not poiTibly 
leaue out my hufband ? mee thinkes. a bodies hufband 

do's not fo well at Court : A bodies friend, or lo 

but hufband, 'tis like your clog to your marmafel, for 
all the world, and the heauens. 

Cyth. Tut, neuer feare. Chloe: your hufband will 
be left without in the lobby, or the great chamber, when 
you fhall be put in, i' the clofet, by this lord, and by that 
lady. 

Chlo. Nay, then I am certified : he fliall goe. 
51 my got! !] my God ! W my gods ! G my Gods ! N 66 c 
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A^ iiii. Scene m. 

Gallvs, Horace, Tibvllvs, Albivs, Cri- 
spiNvs, TvccA, Demetrivs, Cy- 

THERIS, ChLOE. 

HORACE ! Welcome. 
HoRA. Gentlemen, heare you the newes? 
TiBV. What newes, my Qvintvs? 

HoRA. Our melancholike friend, Propertivs, 
Hath clos'd himfelfe, vp, in his Cynthias tombe ; 5 

And will bv no intreaties be drawne thence. 

Albi. Nay, good mailer Crispinvs^ pray you, bring 
neere the gentleman. 

HoRA. Crispinvs? Hide mee, good Gallvs- 
Tibvllvs, Ihelter mee. 10 

Cris. Make your approch, fweet Captaine. 

TiBV. What meanes this, Horace? 

HoRA. I am furpriz'd againe, farewell. Gall. 
Stay, Horace. 

HoRA. What, and be tir*d on, by yond' vulture ? No : 1 5 
Phocbvs defend me. Tibv. 'Slight! I hold my life, 
This fame is he met him in holy jlreet. 

Gall. Troth, 'tis like enough. This aft of 
Propertivs reliflieth very ftrange, with me. 

Tvcc. By thy leaue, my neat fcoundrell: what, is 20 
this the mad boy you talk't on ? 

Cris. I : this is mailer Albivs, Captaine. 

Tvcc. Giue me thy hand, Agamemnon ; we heare 
abroad, thou art the Hector of citizens: what fayeft 
thou ? are we welcome to thee, noble Neoptolemvs ? 25 

SCENA TERTIA. Q A^l , . , Chloe.] Enter Horace. G, N 
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Albi. Welcome, Captaine? by lovE, and all the 

Gods i' the capitol! 

[315] Tvcc. No more, we conceiiie thee. Which of 
thefe is thy wedlocke, Menelavs? thy Hellen? thy 
LvcRECE? that wee may doe her honor; mad boy? 30 

Cris. Shee i" the little fine dreiling, fir, is my 
Miftris. 

Albi. For fault of a better, fir. 

Tvcc. A better, prophane rafcall? I crie thee 
mercy (my good fcroile) was't thou? 35 

Albi. No harme, Gaptaine. 

Tvcc. Shee is a Venvs, a Vesta, a Melpomene: 
Come hither, Penelope ; what's thy name. Iris? 

Chlo. My name is Chloe, fir; I am a gentle- 



Tvcc. Thou art in merit to be an empreffe (Chloe) 
for an eye, and a lip ; thou .haft an emperors note : 
kiffe me againe: 'tis a vertuous punke. So. Before 
lovE, the gods were a fort of goflings, when they luffred 
to tweet a breath, to perfume the bed of a ftinkard: 45 
thou hadft ill fortune, Thisbe; the fates were infatu- 
ate ; they were, punke ; they were. 

Chlo. That's fure, fir: let me craue your name, I 
pray you, fir. 

Tvcc. I am know'n by the name of Captaine 50 
TvccA, punke; the noble Roman, punke: a gent'man, 
and a commander, punke. 

Chlo. In good time: a gentleman, and a com- 
mander? that's as good as a poet, me thinkes. 

Chis. a prettie inftrument ! It's my coufin Cyth- 55 
ERis violl, this: is't not? 

Cyth. Nay, play coufin, it wants but fuch a voice, 
and hand, to grace it, as yours is. 

Cris. Alas, coufin, you are merrily infpir'd. 

Cyth. 'Pray you play, if you loue me. 60 
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Cris. Yes, coufm: you know, I doe not hate you. 

TiBV. A moft fubtill wench ! How ihe hath baited 
him with a violl yonder, for a fong ! 

Crib. Coufin, 'pray you call miflris Chloe; fliee 
fliall heare an effay of my poeirie. 

Tvcc. rie call her. Come hither, cockatrice : 
here's one, will fet thee vp, my fweet punke ; fet thee vp. 

Chlo. Are you a puet. fo foone, fir? 

Albi. Wife; mum. 



L 



Song. 

Oue is blinde, and a wanton; 
In the zvkole zvorld, there is f cant- 
one fuch another: 

No, not his Mother. 

He hath pluckf her doues, and fparrowes. 

To feather his fliarpe a 
And alone preuatleth. 
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Whiljl ficke Ven\s wailelh. 
[316] But if Cypris once recover 

The wag; it fftall behoue her 

To looke better to him: 80 

Or ffiee will vndoe him. 
Albi. O, moft odoriferous muficke! 
Tvcc. A, ha! ftinkard. Another Orphevs, you 
flaue, another Orphevs ! an Arion, riding on the backe 
of a dolphin, rafcali ! 85 

G.^L. Haue you a copy of this dittie, fir ? 
Cris. Mailer Albivs ha's. 

Albi, I, but in truth, they are my wiues verfes; I 
mud not ihew 'hem, 

Tvcc, Shew 'hem, bankerupt, fhew 'hem ; they haue ■ 90 
fait in 'hem, and will brocice the aire, ftinkard. 
Gall. How? to his bright miftris, Canidia? 
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Cris. I, fir, that's but a borrowed name; as OviDS 
CoRiNNA, or pROPERTivs his Cynthia, or your 
Nemesis, or Delia, Tibvllvs. 95 

Gall. It's the name of Horace his witch, as I 
remember. 

TiBV. Why ? the ditt'is all borrowed ; 'tis Hor- 
aces: hang him plagiary. 

Tvcc. How? he borrow of Horace? hee Iliall 100 
pawne himfelfe to ten brdcers, firft. Doe you heare, 

Poetasters? I know you to be men of worfhip 

He Ihall write with Horace, for a talent : and let 
Meco:nas, and his whole coUedge of criticks take his 
part : thou fhalt do't, young PHceBVS : thou fhalt, 105 
Phaeton ; thou fiialt. 

Deme. Alas, fir, Horace! hee is a meere fpunge; 
nothing but humours, and obferuation, he goes vp and 
downe fucking from euery focietie, and when hee comes 
home, fqueazes himfelfe drie againe. I know him, I. 110 

Tvcc. Thou faieft true, my poore poeticail Fiirie. 
hee will pen all hee knowes. A Iharpe thornie- tooth 'd 
fatyricall rafcall, file him ; hee carries hey in his home : 
he wil fooner lofe his bed friend, then his leaft iefl. 
What he once drops vpon paper, againft a man, liues 115 
eternally to vpbraid him in the mouth of euery flaue 
tankerd- bearer, or water-man ; not a bawd, or a boy 
that comes from the bake-honfe, but fliall point at him : 
'tis all dogge, and fcorpion : he carries poifon in his 
teeth, and a fting in his taile. Fough. body of Iove! 120 
rie hane the flaue whipt one of thefe daies for his 
fatyres, and his humours, by one caflieer'd clarke, or 
another. 

Cris. Wee'll vnder-take him, Captaine. 

Dsme. I, and tickle him i' faith, for his arrogancie, 125 
and his impudence, in commending his owne things ; 
and for his tranflating: I can trace him i' faith. O, he 
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is the moil open fellow, liuing ; I had as lieue as a new 
fute, I were at it. 

Tvcc. Say no more then, but doe it; 'tis the only 130 
way to get thee a new fute ; fling him, my little nuefts ; 
rie giue you inflruClions : Fie bee [317] your intelli- 
gencer, we'll all ioyne, and hang vpon him like fo many 
horfe-leaches, the plaiers and all. We fhall fup 
together, foone; and then wee'll confpire, i' faith. 135 

Gall. O, that Horace had ftaied ilill, here. 

TiBV. So would not I : for both thefe would haue 
tum'd Pythagoreans, then. 

Gall. What, mute? 

TiBV. I, as filhes i'faith : come, ladies, Ihall we goe? 140 

Cyth. We await you, fir. But miHris Chloe 
askes, if you haue not a god to fpare, for this gentle- 
man. 

Gall. Who, Captaine Tvcca ? 

Cyth. I; hee. 145 

Gall. Yes, if we can inuite him along, he Ihall be 
Mars. 

Chlo. Ha's Mars any thing to doe with Venvs ? 

TiBV. O, moft of all, ladie. 

Chlo. Nay, then, I pray'let him bee inuited: and 150 
what Ihall Crispinvs be? 

TiBV. Mercvry, miftris Chloe. 

Chlo. Mercvry? that's a P(?^/f is't? 

Gall. No, ladie ; but fomewhat inclining that way : 
hee is a Herald at armes, 155 

Chlo. A Herald at armes? good: and Mercury? 
pretty: hee ha's to doe with Venvs, too? 

TiBV. A little, with her face, ladie ; or fo. 

Chlo. Tis very well ; pray' let's goe, I long to be 
at it. 160 

Cyth. Gentlemen, (hall we pray your companies 
along? 
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Cais, You fliall not only pray, but preuaile, ladie. 
Come, fweet Captaine. 

Tvcc. Yes, I follow : but thou muft not tallce of this 165 
now, my little bankerupt. 

Al3I. Captaine. looke here: mum. 

Demb. I'le goe write, fir. 

Tvcc. Doe, doe, ilay: there's a drachme, to pur- 
chafe ginger-bread, for thy mufe. 170 



Ac? mi. Scene ini. 

Lvpvs, HiSTRio, LicTOR, Minos, Me- 
CCENAS, Horace. 

COme, let vs talke, here ; here we may bee priuate : 
fhut the dore, Lictor. You are a plaier, you 
fay. 

Hist. I, and't pleafe your worihip. 

LVPV. Good: and how are you able to giue this 5 
intelligence? 

Hist. Mary, fir, they direSed a letter to me, and 
my fellow-fharers. 

Lvpv. Speake lower, you are not now i'your 
theater. Stager: my [318] fword, knaue. They 10 
directed a letter to you, and your fellow-lharers : for- 
ward. 

Hist, Yes, fir; to hire fome of our properties; as 
a fcepter, and a crowne, for Iove ; and a caduceits for 
Mercvry: and a pelafus 15 

Lvpv. Caduceus? and petafusf Let mee fee your 
letter. This is a coniuration ; a confpiracy, this. 

170 [£xtunl. G. N 
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Quickly, on with my buskins: I'le a3 a tragcedie, i' 
faith. Will notliing but our gods ferue thefe poets to 
prophane? ditpatch. Plaier, I thanke thee. The 20 
Emperour (hall take knowledge of thy good (eruice. 
Who's there now? Lodce, knaue. A crowne, and a 
fcepter? this is good : rebellion, now ? 

LiCT, 'Tis your pothecary, fir, niafter Minos. 

Lvpv. What teirft thou me of pothecaries, knaue? 25 
Tell him ; I haue affaires of (late, in hand ; I can talke 
to no pothecaries, now. Heart of me ! Stay the pothe- 
cary there. 

You fliall fee. I haue fifli't out a cunning peecc 
of plot now: They haue had fome intelligence, that 30 
their proiefl is difcouer'd, and now haue they dealt 
with my pothecary, to poifon me; 'tis [o; knowing, 
that I meant to take phyfick to day ; As fure as death, 
'tis there. Ivpiteb, I thanke thee, that thou haft yet 
made me fo much of a politician. You are welcome, 35 
fir ; take the potion from him there : I haue an antidote 
more then you wote off, fir ; throw it on the ground 
there : So. Now fetch in the dogge ; And yet we 
cannot tarrie to trie experiments, now: arrefl him, you 
fhall goe with me, fir; I'le tickle you, pothecarie; I'le 40 
giue you a glifter, i'faith. Haue I the letter? I: 'tis 
here. Come, your fafces, Lictors: The halfe pikes, 
and the halberds, take them downe from the lares, 
there. Plaier, affifl me. 

MECae. Whither now, Asinivs Lvpvs, with this 45 
annorie? 

Lvpv. I cannot talke now ; I charge you, affift me : 
^Treafon, treafon. 
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HoRA. How? treafon? 

Lvpv. I : if you loue the Emperour, and the Hate, 50 
follow me. 



A{^ IIII. Scene v. 

Ovid, Ivlia, Gallvs, Cytheris, Tibvllvs, 

Plavtia, Albivs, Chloe, Tvcca, 

Crispinvs, Hermogenes, 

Pyrgvs. 

GOds, and Goddeffes, take your feuerall feates. 
Now, Mercvry, moue your caduceus, and in 
IvpiTERS name command filence. 

Cris. In the name of Ivpiter ; filence. 

Herm. The cryer of the court hath too clarified a 5 
voice. 

Gall. Peace, Momus. 

Ovid. Oh, he is the God of reprehenfion; let him 
alone. 'Tis his office. Mercvry, goe forward, and 
proclaime after PnoeBvs, our high [319] pleafure, to 10 
all the Deities that fliall partake this high banquet. 

Cris. Yes, fir. 

Gall. The great God, Ivpiter^ Cris. Theg^eat, &c. 
Of his licentious goodnefl^e, Of his, &c. 

Willing to make this feaft:, no faft: Willing, &c. 15 

From any manner of pleafure ; From any, &c. 

Nor to bind any God or Goddeffe, Nor to, &c. 

51 Exeunt. Q, G, N 
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81 


To be any thing the more god or god- 






defs, for their names: 


To be, &c. 




He giues them all free licence, 


He giues, &c. 




To fpeake no wi{er, tlien perfons of 






bafer titles ; 


To fpeake, S:c. 


20 


And to be nothing better, then com- 






mon men, or women. 


And to, &c. 




And therefore no God 


And there. &c. 




Shall need to keep himfelfe more 






ftriaiy to his Goddeffe, 


Shall need. &c. 




Then any man do's to his wife. 


Then any. &c. 




Nor any Goddeffe 


Nor any, &c. 


25 


Shall need to keepe her felfe more 






ftriaiy to her God. 


Shall need, &c. 




Tlien any woman do's to her hufband. 


Then any, &c. 




But, iince it is no part of wifdome, 


But. fince. &c. 




In thefe daies, to come into bonds ; 


In thefe, &c. 




It lliall be lawfull for eiiery louer. 


It fhall. &c. 


30 


1 To breake louing oathes, 


To breake, &c. 




To change their loners, and make loue 






to others, 


To change, &c 




As the heate of euery ones bloud. 


As the, &c. 


J 


' And the fpirit of our ne^ar fliall 




I 


infpire. 


And the, &c. 


1 


And IvpiTER, faue Ivpiteh. 


And Ivpi. &c. 


35 


TiBV. So; now we may play the fooles. by authoritie. 




Herm. To play the foole by authoritie. is wifdome. 




IvLi. Away with your matterie fentences, Momus; 




they are too graue, and wife, for this meeting. 




Ovid. Mercvrv, giue our ielter a iloole, let him fit 


40 


by ; and reach him of our cates. 






Tvcc. Do 'ft heare, mad Ivpiteb? 


Wee'll haue it 




enafled ; He. that fpeakes the firft wife word, fhall be 




1 made cuckold. What fai'ft thou ? Is'tnot 


a good motion ? 




Ovid. Deities, are you all agreed? 




45 


All. Agreed, great Ivpiter. 
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Albi. I haue read in a booke, that to play the foole 
wifely, is high wifdome. 

Gall. How now, Vulcan 1 will you be the firft 
wizard ? 

Ovid. 
quickly. 

Tvcc. 

Chlo. 



Take his wife. Mars, and make him cuckold. 



Come, cockatrice. 

No, let me alone with him, Ivpiter: I'le 
make you take heed, l"ir, while you hue againe ; if there 
be twelue in a companie, that you bee not the wifeft 
of "hem. 

Albl No more, I will not indeed, wife, hereafter ; 
I'le be here ; mum. 

[320] Ovid. Fill vs a bowle of tieBar, Ganymede: 
we will drinke to our daughter Venvs. 

Gall. Locd(e to your wife, Vulcan : Ivpiter begins 
to court her. 

TiBV. Nay, let Mars looke to it : Vulcan muft doe, 
as Venvs doe's, beare. 

Tvcc. Sirrah, boy : catamite. Lorfte, you play 
Ganymede well now, you flaue. Doe not fpill your 
neBar; Carrie your cup euen : fo. You lliould haue 
rub'd your face, with whites of egges, you raicall ; till 
your browes had (hone like our footy brothers here, as 
fleeke as a hom-booke: or ha' fteept your lips in wine, 
till you made 'hem fo plump, that IvNO might haue 
beene iealous of 'hem. Punke, kiffe me, punke. 

Ovid. Here, daughter Venvs, I drinke to thee. 

Chlo. 'Thanke you, good father Ivpiter. 

Tvcc. Why, mother Ivno 1 gods and fiends ! 
what, wilt thou fuffer this ocular temptation ? 

TiBV. Mabs is enrag'd, hee lookes bigge, and begins 
to ftut, for anger. 

Herm. Well plaid, Captaine Mars. 

Tvcc, Well faid, minftrell MoMVS : I muft put you 
in? muft I? When will you be in good fooling of 
your felfe, fiddler? neuer? 




Herm. O, 'tis our fafliion, to be lilent, when there 
is a better foole in place, euer. 85 

Tvcc. 'Thanke you, rafcall. 

Ovid. Fill to our daughter Venvs, Ganymede, who 
fills her father with affeClion. 

IvLi. Wih thou be ranging, Ivfiter, before my 
face ? 90 

Ovid. Why not, Ivno? why Ihould Ivpiter ftand in 
awe of thy face, Ivno? 

IvLi. Becaute it is thy wiues face, Ivpiter. 

Ovid. What, fliall a hufband be afraid of his wiues 
face? will fhee paint it to horribly? Wee are a King, 95 
cot-queane ; and we will raigne in our pleafures ; and 
wee will cudgell thee to death, if thou finde fault 
with vs. 

IvLi. I will find fault with thee, King cuckold- 
maker: what, fliall the King of gods tume the King 100 
of good fellowes, and haue no fellow in wickednefTe? 
This makes our poets, that know our prophaneneffe, 
Hue as prophane, as we : By my god-head, Ivpiter ; 
I will ioyne with all the other gods, here ; bind thee 
hand and foot ; throw thee downe into earth ; and 105 
make a poore poet of thee, if thou abufe me thus. 

Gall, A good fmart-tongu'd GoddelTe ; a right 
Ivno. 

Ovid. Ivno, we will cudgell thee, Ivno: we told 
thee fo yeflerday, when thou wert iealous of vs, for no 
Thetis. 

Pyrg. Nay, to day fhee had me in inquifition too. 

Tvcc. Well faid, my fine Phrygian frie, informe, 
informe. Giue mee fome wine (King of Heralds) I 
may drinke to my cockatrice. 115 

[321] Ovid. No more, Ganymede, wee will cudgell 
thee, Ivno: by Sty.x, we will. 

IvLi. I, 'tis well, Gods may grow impudent in 
iniquitie, and they muft not be told of it 
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Ovid. Yea, we will knocke our chinne againft our 
breft ; and fliake thee out of Olympus, into an oyller- 
bote, for thy fcolding. 

IvLi. Your note is not long enough to doe it, Ivpiter, 
if all thy ftrumpets, tliou haft among the ftarres, tooke 
thy part. And there is neuer a ftarre in thy fore-head, 
but fliall be a home, if thou perfift to abufe me. 

Cris. a good ieft, i'faith. 

Ovid. We tell thee, thou anger'fl vs, cot-queane : 
and we will thunder thee in peeces, for thy cot- 
queanitie. 

Cris. Another good ieft. 

Albi. O. my hammers, and my Cyclops! this boy 
fills not wine enough, to make vs kind enough, to one 
another. 

Tvcc. Nor thou haft not collted thy face enough, 135 
Ainkard. 

Albi, I'le ply the table with ne6lar, and make them 
friends. 

Herm. Heauen is like to haue but a lame skinker, 
then. 

Albi. "Wine, and good liuers, make true louers : 
rie (entence them tf^ether. Here father, here mother, 
for ftiame, drinke your felues drunke, and forget this 
diffention: you two fhould cling together, before our 
faces, and giue vs example of vnitie. 

Gall. O, excellently fpoken, Vulcan, on the 
(odaine ! 

TiBV. IvpiTER, may doe well to preferre his tongue 
to feme office, for his eloquence. 
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Tvcc. His tongue Ihall bee gent'man vlher to his 150 
wit, and ftill goe before it. 

Albi. An excellent fit office ! 

Cris. I, and an excellent good left, befides. 

Herm. What, haue you hired Mercvry, to cry your 
lefts you make? 155 

Ovid. Momvs, you are enuious. 

Tvcc. Why, you whorefon block-head, 'tis your 
only blocke of wit in falhion (now adaies) to applaud 
other folkes lefts. 

Herm. True: with thofe that are not artificers 160 
theraefelues. Vulcan, you nod ; and the mirth of the 
ieft droops. 

Pyrg. He ha's fild neSiar fo long, till his braine 
fwims in it. 

Gall. What, doe we nod, fellow Gods? found 165 
muficke, and let vs ftartle our fpirits with a fong. 

Tvcc. Doe, Apollo : thou art a good mufician. 

Gall. What faies Ivpiter? 

Ovid. Ha? ha? 

GAll. a fong. 170 

Ovid. Why, doe, doe, fing. 

Plav. Bacchvs^ what fay you ? 

TiBV. Ceres ? 

Plav. But, to this fong? 
[322] TiBV. Sing, for my part. 175 

IvLi. Your belly weighes downe your head, 
Bacchvs : here's a fong toward. 

TiBV. Begin, Vulcan 

Albl What elfe? what elfe? 

Tvcc. Say, Ivpiter 180 

Ovid. Mercvry 

Cris. I, fay, fay 
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Song. 

Ake. our mirth begins to die: 

Quicken it with tunes, and iviner 
Raife your notes, you're out: fie, fie. 
This drousineffe is an ill figne. 

We banijk kim the queere of Gods, 
That droops agen: 
Then all are men. 
For here's not one, but nods. 
Ovid. I like pot this todaine and generall heauineiTe, 
amongH oiir Godheads: 'Tis fomewhat ominous. 
Apollo, command vs lewder muficke, and let Mercvry, 
and MoMVS contend to pleafe, and reuiue our fenfes. 



Song. 

THen, in a free and lofty firaine. 
Our broken tunes we thus repaire; 
And we anfwere them againe, 
Running diuifion on the panting a 
To celebrate this feaft of tenfe, 
As free from fcandail, as offence. 
Here is beautie, for the eye: 
For the eare, fweet melodic ; 
Ambrofiack odours, for the fmell; 
Delicious neSar, for the tafte: 
For the touch, a ladies wafte ; 
Which doth all the rest excell! 
I : This hath wak't vs. Mercvry, our 
Goe from our feife, the great God Ivpiter, to 
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the great Emperour, Avgvstvs Caesar: And com- 
mand him, from vs (of whole bountie he hath recetued 210 
his fir-name, Avgvstvs) that for a thanke-offring to 
our beneficence, he prefently (acrifice as a diih to this 
banquet, his beautiful! and wanton daughter Ivlia. 
Shee's a curft queane, tell him ; and plaies the fcold 
behind his backe; Therefore, let her be facrific'd. 215 
Command him this, Mercvry, in our high name of 

IVPITER AltITONANS. 

IvLi. Stay, feather-footed Mercvry, and tell 
Avgvstvs, from vs, the great Ivno Satvbnia; if he 
thinke it hard to doe, as Ivpiter [323] hath com- 220 
manded him, and facrifice his daughter, that hee had 
better to doe (o ten times, then fuffer her to lone the 
well-nos'd poet, Ovid : whom he (hall doe well to whip, 
or caufe to bee whipt, about the capitoU, for toothing 
her, in her follies. 225 



Ad iiii. Scene vi. 

CvESAR, MEcoeNAS, Horace, Lvpvs, His- 

TRio, Minos, Lictors, Ovid, Gallvs, 

TiBVLLvs, TvccA, Crispinvs, Al- 

Bivs, Hekmogenes, Pyrgvs, 

Ivlia, Cvtheris, Plav- 

TIA, ChLOE. 

T 7"T THat fight is this? Mecognas! Horace! fay! 
\ \ Haue we our fenfes? Doe we heare ? and 
fee? 
Or, are thefe but imaginarie obie£ts 
Drawne by our phantafie? Why (peake you not? 

SI9 Ivno] Junio 1691, 1716. W ; 
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Let vs doe facriftce? Are they the Gods ? 

Reuerence, amaze, and furie fight in me. 

What? doe they kneele? Nay, then I fee 'tis true 

I thought impoffible : 6, impious fight ! 

Let me diuert mine eyes ; the very thought 

Euerts my foule, with paffion : looke not, man. 

There is a panther, whofe vnnaturall eyes 

Will ftrike thee dead : tume then, and die on her 

With her owne death. 

He offers to kill his daughter. 

Meos. Horace. What meanes imperiall Caesar? 

Caesa. What, would you haue me let the ftnimpet 
liue, IS 

That, for this pageant, earnes fo many deathes ? 

Tvcc, Boy, Ilinke boy, 

Pyrc. 'Pray Ivpiter, we be not follow'd by the 
lent, Mailer. 

Caesa. Say, fir, what are you ? 20 

Albi. I play Vulcan, fir. 

Caesa. But, what are you, fir? 

Albi. Your citizen, and ieweller, fir. 

Caesa. And what are you, dame? 

CHLa I play Venvs, forfooth. 25 

Caesa. I aske not, what you plav? but, what you 
»re? 

Chlo. Your citizen, and iewellers wife, fir. 

Caesa. And you, good fir? 

Cris. Your gentleman, parcell-^tj^f, fir. 30 

Caesa. O, that prophaned name ! 
And are thefe feemely companie for thee. 
Degenerate monfter ? all the reft 1 know, 
[324] And hate all knowledge, for their hatefull fakes. 
Are you, that firft the deities infpir'd 35 

With skill of their high natures, and their powers, 
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The firft abufers of their vte-fuU light ; 

Prophaiiing thus their dignities, in their formes: 

And making them like you, but counterfeits? 

O, who (hall follow vertuc, and embrace her, 

When her falfe bofome is found nought but aire? 

And yet, of thofe embraces, centaures fpring. 

That warre with humane peace, and poyfon men. 

Who fliall, with greater comforts, comprehend 

Her vnfeene being, and her excellence ; 

When you, that teach, and lliould eternize her, 

Liue, as fhee were no law vnto your liues : 

Nor liu'd her felfe, but with your idle breaths? 

If you thinke gods but fain'd, and vertue painted, 

Know, we fuftaine an afluall refidence ; 

And, with the title of an Emperour, 

Retaine his fpirit. and imperiall power: 

By which {in impofition too remiffe. 

Licentious Naso, for thy violent wrong. 

In foothing the cieclin'd affeflions 

Of our bate daughter) we exile thy feete 

From all approch. to our imperiall court, 

On paine of death : and thy mif-gotten loue 

Commit to patronage of iron doores ; 

Since her foft-hearted fire cannot containe her. 

Meccc O, good my lord ; forgiue : be like the 

Gods. 
HoRA. Let royall bountie (Caesab) mediate, 
Caesa. There is no bountie to be ihewed to fuch. 

As haue no reall goodnelTe: Bountie is 

A [pice of vertue : and what vertuous a6l 

Can take effefl on them, that haue no power 

Of equal! habitude to apprehend it, 

But liue in worihip of that idoll vice. 

As if there were no vertue, but in Ihade 

Of llrong imagination, meerely enforc't? 

This (hewes, their knowledge is meere ignorance ; 
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Their farre-fetcht dignitie of (oule, a phanfy ; 
And all their fquare pretext of grauitie 
A meere vaine glorie ; hence, away with 'hem. 
I will preferre for knowledge, none, but (uch 
As rule their liues by it, and can becalme 
All tea of humour, with the marble trident 
Of their ftrong (pirits : Others fight below 
With gnats, and ihaddowes, others nothing know. 
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Scene vii. 



TvccA, Crispinvs. Pyrgvs, Horace, Me- 
coeNAS, Lvpvs, HiSTRIO. 

T 7"X THat's become of my little punke, Venvs! 
V V ^"d the poult-foot ftinkard, her huf- 
band? ha? 

Cris, O, they are rid home i'the coach, as faft as the 
wheeles can runne. 5 

Tvcc. God IvpiTER is banifht. I heare: and his 
cockatrice, Ivno, lockt vp. 'Hart, and and all the 
poetrie in Pamaffus get me to bee a player againe, I'le 
leU "hem my fhare for a fefterce. But this is humours, 
Horace, that goat-footed enuious flaue; hce's tum'd 10 
fawne now, an informer, the rogue : 'tis hee has betraid 
vs all. Did you not fee him. with the Emperour, 
crouching ? 

Csis. Yes. 

Tvcc. Well, follow me. Thou Oialt libell, and I'le 15 
ctidgell the rafcall. Boy, prouide me a truncheon. 
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Reuenge Ihall gratulate him, tarn Marti, quim Mbr- 
CVRIO. 

Pyrg. I, but Mafter ; take heed how you giue this 
out. Horace is a man of the (word. 20 

Cris. 'Tis true, in troth : they fay, he's valiant. 

Tvcc. Valiant ? (o is mine arfe ; gods, and fiends ! 
rie blow him into aire, when I meet him next: He 
dares not fight with a puck -fill, 

Pyrg. Mafter, here he comes. 25 

Horace pages by. 

Tvcc Where? Ivpiter faue thee, my good poel; 
I my noble prophet; my little fat Horace. I fcorne to 
I beate the rogue i'the court ; and I faluted him, thus 
I'faire, becaufe hee fliould fufpeCl nothing, the rafcaU: 
t Come, wee'll goe fee how forward our iourney-man is 30 
toward the vntmlling of him. 

Cris, Doe you heare, Captaine? I'le write nothing 
in it but innocence : becaufe I may fweare I am inno- 
cent 

HoRA. Nay, why purfue you not the Emperor for 35 
your reward, now, Lvpvs? 

MECoe. Stay. Asinivs ; 
You, and your ftager, and your band of LiSlors: 
I hope your feruice merits more refpefl. 
Then thus, without a thankes, to be fent hence? 40 

Hist. Well, well, ieft on. ieft on. 

HoRA- Thou bate vnworthy groome. Lvpv. I, I, 
'tis good, 

HoRA. Was this the treafon? this, the dangerous 
plot, 
Thy clamorous tongue fo bellowed through the court? 45 
Hadft thou no other proieEl to encreafe 
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Thy grace with Caesar, but this woluifli traine ; 

[326] To prey vpon the life of innocent mirth, 

And harmleile pleafures, bred, of noble wit? 

Away, I lothe thy prefence : (uch as thou, 50 

They are the moths, and (carabes of a Hate ; 

The bane of empires ; and the dregs of courts ; 

Who (to endeare themfelues to any 'employment) 

Care not, whofe fame they blaft; whofe life they 

endanger : 
And vnder a difg^is'd, and cob-web mafque 55 

Of loue, vnto their (oueraigne, vomit forth 
Their owne prodigious malice ; and pretending 
To be the props, and columnes of his (afety, 
The guards vnto his perfon, and his peace, 
Difturbe it mod, with their falfe lapwing-cries. 60 

Lvpv. Good. Caesar Ihall know of this ; beleeue it 
MECce. Caesar doth know it (wolfe) and to his 

knowledge, 
Hee will (I hope) reward your bafe endeuours. 
"Princes that will but heare, or giue acceffe 
"To (uch officious (pies, can ne're be (afe : 65 

"They take in poyfon, with an open eare, 
"And, free from danger, become flaues to feare. 



A^ IIII. Scene viii. 

Ovid. 

BAniftit the court? Let me be^baniftit life; 
Since the chiefe end of life is there concluded: 
Within the court, is all the kingdome bounded, 
And as her (acred (pheare doth comprehend 
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Ten thoufand times (o much, as fo much place 5 

In any part of all the empire elfe ; 

So euery body, moouing in her fpheare, 

Containes ten thoufand times as much in him. 

As any other, her choice orbe excludes. 

As in a circle, a magician, then 10 

Is faf e, againft the fpirit, he excites ; 

But out of it, is fubieS to his rage. 

And lofeth all the vertue of his arte : 

So I, exil'd the circle of the court, 

Lofe all the good gifts, that in it I ioy'd. 15 

No vertue currant is, but with her flamp : 
And no vice vicious, blaunch't with her white hand. 

The court's the abftra£t of all Romes defert ; 

And my deare Ivlia^ th'abftraEl of the court. 

[327] Mee thinkes, now I come neere her, I refpire 20 

Some aire of that late comfort, I receiu'd : 

And while the euening, with her modeft vaile, 

Giues leaue to fuch poore ftiaddowes as my felfe, 

To fteale abroad, I, like a heart-lelTe ghoft, 

Without the lining body of my loue, 25 

Will here walke, and attend her. For I know, 

Not farre from hence, Ihee is imprifoned, 

And hopes, of her ftri£t guardian, to bribe 

So much admittance, as to fpeake to me, 

And cheere my fainting fpirits, with her breath. 30 
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Scene ix. 



IvLiA, Ovid. 
Shee appeareth above, as at her chamber window. 

OVid? my loue? Ovm. Here, heauenly Ivlia. 
IvLi. Here? and not here? O, how that 
word doth play 
With both our fortunes, differing:, like our tellies. 
Both one ; and yet diuided, as oppos'd ? 
I high, thou low? 6, this our plight of place 
Doubly prefents the two lets of our loue, 
Locall, and ceremoniall height, and lowneffe: 
Both waies, I am too high, and thou too low. 
Our mindes are euen, yet: 6, why Ihould our bodies, 
That are their flaues, be fo without their rule ? 
I'le caft my felfe downe to thee : If I die, 
rie euer liue with thee : no height of birth, 
Of place, of dutie, or of cruell power, 
Shall keepe mee from thee ; fhould my father locke 
This body vp within a tombe of brafle. 
Yet I'le be with thee. If the formes, I hold 
Now in my foule, be made one fubftance with it; 
That (oule immortall ; and the fame 'tis now ; 
Death cannot raze th'affefts, ihee now retayneth : 
And then, may ihee be any where ftiee will. 
The foules of parents rule not childrens foules. 
When death tets both in their dillolu'd eflates ; 
Then is no child, nor father: then etemitle 
Frees all, from any temporall refpeCl. 
I come, my Ovid, take me in thine armes : 
And let me breathe my foule into thy breft. 
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Ovid. O, (lay, my loue : the hopes thou do'ft con- 
cciue 
Of thy quicke death, and of thy future life, 
Are not autenticall. Thou choofeft death, 
[328] So thou might'il loy thy loue, in th'other life. 
But know (my princely loiie) when thou art dead, 
Thou onely muft (uruiue in perfcEl foule ; 
And in the foule, are no affeflions : 
We powre out our affeflions with our bloud ; 
And with our blouds affeElions, fade our loues. 
"No life hath loue in fuch fweet ftate, as this ; 
"No effence is fo deare to moodie fenfe, 
"As flefh, and bloud ; whote quintelTence is (enfe. 
"Beautie, compos'd of bloud, and flelh, moues more, 
"And is more plaaiible to bloud, and fleni, 
"Then tpirituatl beautie can be to the fpirit. 
Such apprehenfion, as we haue in dreames 
(When fleepe, the bond of fenfes, locks them vp) 
Such (liall we haue, when death dcftroies them quite. 
If loue be then thy obieEt, change not life ; 
Line high, and happy ftill : I ftill below, 
Clote with my fortunes, in thy height, ftiall ioy. 

IvLi. Ay me, that vertue, whofe braue eagles wings 
With euery ftrdce, blow ftarres, in burning heauen ; 
Should like a fwallow (preying toward ftormes) 
Fly clofe to earth : and with an eager plume, 
Purfue thofe obieCts, which none eife can fee, 
But feeme to all the world, the empde aire. 
Thus thou (poore Ovid) and all vertuous men 
Muft prey like fwallowes, on inuilible foode; 
Puriuing flies, or nothing : and thus loue, 
And euery worldly phanfie, is tranfpos'd, 
By worldly tyrannic, fo what plight it lift. 
O, father, fince thou gau'ft me not my mind, 
Striue not to rule it : Take, but what thou gau'fl 
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To thy difpofure. Thy affeaions 

Rule not in me ; I muft beare all my griefes. 

Let me vfe all my pleafures : vertuous loue 

Was aeuer (candall to a Goddeffe ftate. 

But, hee's inflexible ! and, my deare lone, 

Thy life may chance be fliortned, by the length 

Of my vnwilling (peeches to depart. 

Farewell, fweet life : though thou be yet exil'd 

Th'officious court, enioy me amply, fWl : 

My foule, in this my breath, enters thine eares, 

And on this turrets floore, will I lie dead. 

Till we may meete againe. In this prond height, 

I kneele beneath thee, in my prortrate loue. 

And kiffe the happy (ands. that kiiTe thy feet. 

[329] "Great Iove fubmits a fcepter, to a cell ; 

"And louers, ere ihey part, will meet in hell. 

Ovid. Farewell, all companie; and if I could 
All light with thee: hells fhade fhould hide my browes, 
Till thy dcare beauties beanies redeem'd my vowes. 

Shee calls him backe. 

IvLi. Ovid, my loue: alas, may we not ftay 
A little longer (think'ft thou) vndifcem'd? 

Ovid. For thine ownc goode. faire Goddeffe, doe 
not ftay : 
Who would ingage a firmament of fires. 
Shining in thee, for me, a falling flarre? 
Be gone, fweet life-bloud : if I fhould ditcerne 
Thy telfe but toucht, for my fake, I fhould die. 

IvLi. 1 will be gone, then ; and not heauen it felfe 
Shall drawe me backe. 

He calls her baeke. 
Ovid. Yet Ivlia, if thou wilt, 
A little longer, ftay. Ivli. I am content. 

Ovid. O, mightie Ovid ! what the fway of heauen 
Could not retire, my breath hath turned back. 
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IvLi. Who ftiall goe firft, my loue? my pailionate 
eyes 
Will not endure to fee thee tume from mee. 

Ovid. If thou goe firil, my foule will follow thee. 

IvLi. Then we mull ftay. Ovid. Ay me, there is 
no ftay 95 

In amorous pleafures : if both ftay, both die. 
I heare thy father, hence, my deitie. 
Feare forgeth founds in my deluded eares ; 
I did not heare him : I am mad with loue. 
There is no fpirit, vnder heauen, that workes 100 

With fuch illufion : yet fuch witchcraft kill mee. 
Ere a found mind, without it, faue my life. 
Here, on my knees, I worfhip the bleft place 
That held my goddeffe ; and the louing aire. 
That clos'd her body in his filken armes : 105 

Vaine Ovid ! kneele not to the place, nor aire ; 
Shee's in thy heart: rife then, and worfhip there. 
"The trueft wifdome filly men can haue, 
"Is dotage, on the follies of their flefh. 
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Ac? V. Scene i. 

C^SAR, MEcoeNAS, Gallvs, Tibvllvs, 
Horace, EgviTES Ro. 



vv 



E, that haue conquer'd ftill, to faue the 
conquer 'd, 
And lou'd to make inflictions feard, not 



felt; 



Grieu'd to reproue, and ioyfull to reward, 

More proud of reconcilement, then reuenge, 

[330] Refume into the late rtate of our loue, j 

Worthy Cosnelivs Gallvs, and Tibvllvs : 

You both are gentlemen, you. Cornelivs, 

A fouldier of renowne; and the firft prouofl. 

That euer let our Roman eagles fiie 

On twarthy /Egypt, quarried with her fpoiles. 10 

Yet (not to beare cold formes, nor mens out-termes, 

Without the inward fires, and Hues of men) 

You both haue vertues, ftiining through your Ihapes ; 

To fliew, your titles are not writ on ports, 

Or hollow ftatues, which the bed men are, 15 

Without Promelheau ftuffings reacht from heauent 

Sweet poefies facred garlands crowne your gentrie : 

Which is, of all the faculties on earth, 

The moll ahftrafl, and perfeCl : if (hee bee 

True borne, and nuril: with all the fciences. 20 

Shee can fo mould Rome, and her monuments, 

Within the liquid marble of her lines, 

That they (hall Hand frelh, and miraculous, 
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Euen, when they mixe with innouating duft; 

In her (weet ftreames Ihall our braue Roman fpirits 

Chace, and fwim after death, with their choife deeds 

Shining on their white ftioulders ; and therein 

Shall Tyber, and our famous riucrs fall 

With fuch attraction, that th'ambitious line 

Of the round world ftiall to her center flirinke, 

To heare their muficke : And, for thefe high parts, 

Caesar Ihatl reuerence the Pierian arles. 

Mecce. Your Maiefties high grace to poefie. 
Shall fland 'gainft all the dull detraHions 
Of leaden foules ; who (for the vaine affumings 
Of fome, quite worthleffe of her foueraigne wreaths) 
Containe her worthieft prophets in contempt. 

Gall. Happy is Rome of all earths other ftates, 
To haue fo true, and great a prefident, 
For her inferiour fpirits to imitate. 
As Caesar is ; who addeth to the funne, 
Influence, and lullre : in encreafing thus 
His infpirations, kindhng fire in vs. 

HoBA. Phcebvs himfelfe fliall kneele at Caesars 
(hrine, 
And deck it with ftoji-garlands dew'd with wine. 
To quite the worfhip Caesab does to him : 
Where other Princes, hoifted to their thrones 
By fortunes palTionate and difordered power. 
Sit in their height, like clouds, before the funne, 
[331] Hindring his comforts: and (by their exceffe 
Of cold in vertue, and crolTe heate in vice) 
Thunder, and tempeft, on thofe learned heads, 
AVhom Caesar with (uch honour doth aduance. 

TiBv. All humane bufinelTe fortune doth com- 
mand 
Without all order; and with her blinde hand. 
Shee, blinde, bellowes blinde gifts ; that ftill haue nurll 
They fee not who, nor how, but ftill, the worft. 
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Caes. Caesar, for his rule, and for (o much ftuffe 
As fortune puts in his hand, fhall difpofe it 
(As if his hand had eyes, and loule, in it) 6q 

With worth, and iudgement. "Hands, that part with 

gifts, 
"Or will reftraine their vfe, without defert : 
"Or with a miferie, numm'd to vertues right, 
"Worke, as they had no foule to gouerne them, 
"And quite reieCt her : feu'ring their eftates 65 

"From humane order. Whofoeuer can, 
"And will not cherifli vertue, is no man. 

Eqves. Virgil is now at hand, imperial] C.^^esar. 

Caes. Romes honour is at hand then. Fetch a 
chaire, 
Attd tet it on our right hand ; where 'tis fit. 70 

Romes honour, and our owne, Ihould euer fit. 
Now he is come out of Campania, 
I doubt not, he hath finiiht all his JEneids, 
Which, like another foule, I long t'enioy. 
What thinke* you three, of Virgil, gentlemen, 75 

♦ Viz. Mecanas, Gallus, Tibuiitu 
(That are of his profeiTion, though rankt higher) 
Or Horace, what taift thou, that art the pooreft. 
And likelicft to enuy, or to deiraEl ? 

HoRA. Caesar fpeakes after common men, in this, 
To make a difference of me, for my poorenelTe: 80 

As if the filth of pouertie (unke as deepe 
Into a knowing fpirit, as the hane 
Of riches doth, into an ignorant foule. 
No, Caesar, they be path-Ieife, mooriDi minds, 
That being once made rotten with the dung 85 

Of damned riches, euer after finke 
Beneath the fteps of any villanie. 
But knowledge is the neBar, that keepes fweet 
A perfect foule. euen in this graue of finne ; 
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And for my foule, it is as free, as Caesars: 90 

For, what I know is due, I'le giue to all. 
"He that detraCts, or enuies vertuous merit, 
"Is ftill the couetous, and the ignorant fpirit. 

Caes. Thankes, Horace, for thy free, and hoKome 
fharpneffe : 
[332] Which pleafeth Caesar more, then teruile fawnes. 95 
"A flatterd prince (oone tumes the prince of fooles. 
And for thy fake, wee'Il put 110 difference more 
Betweene the great, and good, for being poore. 
Say then, lou'd HoitACE, thy true thought of Virgil. 

HoRA. I iudge him of a rectified [pirit, lOO 

By many reuolulions of difcourfe 
(In his bright reafons influence) refin'd 
From all tlie tartarous moodes of common men ; 
Bearing the nature, and fimilitude 

Of a right heauenly bodie : moft feuere 105 

In fafliion, and coUeElion of himfelfe. 
And then as cleare, and confident, as lovE. 

Gall. And yet fo chafte, and tender is his eare. 
In fuffering any fyllable to pafTe. 
That, he thinkes, may become the honour'd name IIO 

Of ilTue to his fo examin'd felfe; 
That all the lafting fruits of his full merit 
In his owne poemes, he doth ftill diftafte : 
As if his mindes peece, which he stroue to paint. 
Could not with fleflily pencils haue her right. 115 

TiBV, But, to approue his workes of foueraigne 
worth, 
' This obferuation (me thinkes) more then femes: 
And is not vulgar. That, which he hath writ, 
Is with fuch iudgement, labour'd. and diftill'd 
Through all the needful! vfes of our Hues, 120 

That could a man remember but his lines. 
He fliould not touch at any ferious point. 
But he might breathe his fpirit out of him. 
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Caes. You meane, he might repeat part of his 
worices. 
As fit for an)- conference, he can v(e? 125 

TiBv, True, royali Caesar. Caes. Worthily 
obfcro'd : 
And a moft worthie vertue in his workes. 
What thinks materiatl Horace, of his learning? 

HctftA. His learning labours not the (choole-lflce 
gloffe. 
That moft confifts in ecchoing worries, and termes, 130! 

And fooncft m-ins a man an empty name : 
Nor any long, or far-fetcht circumftance. 
Wrapt in the curious generalties of anes : 
But a direS. and analyticke fumme 

Of all the worth and firft eflfefls of artes. 'SS'I 

And for his poefte, 'tis fo ramm'd with life, 
That it (hall gather ftrength of life, with being. 
And Hue hereafter, more arimir'd. then now. 

Caes. This one confent, in all your doomes of him, 
[333] And mutuall loues of all your feueral! merits, 140.] 
Ar^es a trueth of merit in you all. 



Ac? V. Scene 



II. 



C*SAR, Virgil, Mecosnas. Gal- 

Lvs, TiBVLLVS, Horace, 

Eqvites Ro. 

SEe, here comes Virgil ; we will rife and greet him : 
Welcome to Caes.«i, Virgil. Caesar, and Virgil 
Shall differ but in found ; to Caesar. Virgil 
(Of his expreffed greatnelTe) fliall be made 
A fecond fur-name, and to Virgil, Caesar. 
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Where are thy famous JEneids ? doe vs grace 
To let vs fee. and (urfet on their fight. 
ViBG, Worthleffe they are of Caesars gracious 
eyes, 

I If they were perfeEl ; much more with their wants : 

I Which yet are more, then my time could fupply. 

F And. could great Caesahs expeClation 

I Be fatisfied with any other feruice, 
1 would not ihew them. Caes. Virgil is too modefl; 
Or feekes, in vaine, to make our longings more. 
Shew them, fweet Virgil. Vibg. Then, in fuch due 

feare. 
As fits prefenters of great workes, to Caesar, 
I humbly ftiew them. Caes. Let vs now behold 
A humane foule made vifible in life; 
And more refulgent in a fenfeleffe paper, 
Then in the fenfual! complement of Kings. 
Read, read, thy felfe, deare Virgil, let not me 
Prophane one accent, with an vntun'd tongue: 
"Bed: matter, badly fhowne, fiiewes worfe, then bad. 
See then, this chaire, of purpofe fet for thee 

I To reade thy poeme in : refufc it not. 
"Vertue, without prefumption, place may take 

I "Aboue beft Kings, whom onely fhe (hould make. 
ViRG. It will be thought a thing ridiculous 

[ To prefent eyes, and to all future times 
A grolTc vntruth ; that any poet {void 
Of birth, or wealth, or temporall dignity) 
Should, with decorum, tranfcend Caesars chaire. 
"Poore vertue raif'd, high birth and wealth fet vnder, 
"Croffeth heau'ns courfes, and makes worldlings 
wonder. 
Caes. The courfe of heauen, and fate it felfe, in 
this 
Will Caesab croiTe ; much more all worldly cuftome. 
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erres: 
"And they are bed, whom fortune leaft 
pref erres. 
Caes. Horace hath (but more ftriaiy) fpdce our 
thoughts. 

The vail rude twinge of generall confluence 40 

Is, in particular ends, exempt from fenfe: 
And therefore reafon (which in right fliould be 
The fpeciall reSor of all harmonie) 
Shall fliew we are a man, di(ltn£l by it, 
From thofe, whom cuftome rapteth in her preaffe. 45 

Afcend then, Vikgil : and where firft by chance 
We here haue tum'd thy booke, doe thou firft reade. 
ViRG. Great Caesak hath his will: I will afcend. 
Twere fimple iniurie to his free hand. 

That fweepes the cobwebs, from vn-v(ed vertue, 50 

And makes her fliine proportion 'd, to her worth. 
To be more nice to entertaine his grace ; 
Then he is choife, and liberal! to afford it, 

Caes. Gentlemen of our chamber, guard the doores. 
And let none enter, peace. Begin, good ViRcrL. 55 

Virg. lib. 4. £neid. 
ViRG. Meane whUe, the skies 'gan thunder; and 

in taite 
Of that, fell powring (lormes of fleet, and htuie: 
The Tyrian lords, and Troian youth, each where 
With Venvs Dardane* tte/>he^\ nozv. in feore 

Seeke out for feuerall jhelter through the plaine; 60 
fVhil'fi flouds come fowling from the hills amaine. 
Dido a caue. The Troian * Prince the fame 
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Lighted vpon. There, earth, and heauens great* 
dame. 

That hath the charge of marriage, jirfl gaue figne 
Vnto this contraS; fire, and aire did jhine. 
As guiltie of the match; and from the hill 
The nymphs, zifith fhreekings, doe the region fill. 
Here firjJ began their bane; This day was ground 
Of all their ills: For now, nor rumours found. 
Nor nice refpefl of jlate mooues Dido ought; 
Her hue, no longer now, by Jlealth is fought: 
Shee calls this wedlocke, and with that faire nams 
Couers her fault. Forth-with the bruit, and fame. 
Through all the greatefl Lybian townes, is gone; 
Fame, a fleet euill, then which is fmfter none: 
That mouing growes. and flying gathers firength; 
Little at firjl, and fearefull; but at length 
Shee dares attempt the skies, and flalking proud 
With feet on ground, her head doth pierce a cloud! 
This child, our parent earth, flird vp with fpight 
Of all the gods, brought forth; and, as fome 

Wright, 
I335] Shee was lafl fister of that Giant* race, 

■ C<Fui, Enctladus, &e. 
That thought to fcale lovES court; right fwift of 

pafe. 
And fwifter, far, of wing: a monfler vast. 
And dreadfuU. Looke, how many plumes ore 

Plac't 
On her huge corps, fo many waking eyes 
Sticke vnderneath: and {which may flranger rife 
In the report) as many tongues fliee beares. 
As many mouthes, as many liflning eares. 
Nightly, in midfl of all the heauen, fhee flies. 
And through the earths darke fliaddow, flireeking, 

cries; 
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Nor doe her eyes once bend, to tafie fweel fleepe: 
By day, on tops of koufes, Ptee doth keepe. 
Or on high totvers; and doth thence affright 
Cities, and toivnes of most confpicuous fite. 
As covetous fhee is of tales, and lies, 
As prodigall of truth: This monffer, &c. 



Acl V. Scene m. 
Lvpvs, TvccA, Crispinvs, Demetrivs, 

HiSTRIO, LiCTORS, CtSAR, VlR- 

GiL, Mecccnas, Gallvs, 

TiBVLLvs, Horace, 

Eqvites Ro. 

COnie, follow me, alfift me, fecond me: where's the 
Empcrour ? 
Eq\'es I. Sir. you muft pardon vs. 
Eqves, 2. Caesar is priuate now, you may not enter. 
Tvcc. Not enter? Charge 'hem, vpon their allege- 5 
aacc, cFOp-Oita. 

Eqves 1. We haue a charge to the contrary, fir. 
Lvpv. I pronounce you all tiaytors, horrible 
traytors : 
What? doe you know my affaires? 
I haue matter of danger, and ftate, to impart to Cvesas. 10 

O.ES, What noife is there? who's that names 
Caesak? 

LvFV. A friend to Caes,\». One that for Caesars 
good, would fpeake with Caesak. 
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Caes. Who is't? looke, Cornelivs. 

Eqves I. AsiNivs Lvpvs. 

Caes. O, bid the turbulent informer hence ; 
We haue no vacant eare, now. to receiue 
The vnfeafon'd fruits of his officious tongue. 

Meccc. You mull auoid him there. 

Lvpv. I coniure thee, as thou art Caesar, or 
refpefl'Il thine ownc fafetie; or the fafetie of the 
(late. Caesar: Heare mee, fpeake with mee, [336] 
Caesar ; 'tis no common bufinelTe, I come about ; but 
(uch as, being neglefled, may conceme the life of 
Caesar. 

Caes. The life of Caesar? Let him enter. Vir- 
gil, keepe thy feat. 

Eqvites. Beare backe there : whither will you ? 
keepe backe. 

Tver, By thy leaue good man vfher : mend thy 
perruke, fo. 

L\'pv. Lay hold on Horace there ; and on 
Mecccnas, LiBors. Romans, offer no refcue, vpon 
your allegeance : Reade, royall Caesar ; I'le tickle 
you, Satyre. 

Tvcc. He will, humours, he will; He will fqueeze 
you. Poet puckfift. 

Lvpv. I'le lop you off. for an vnprofitable branch, 
you falyricall varlet, 

Tvcc. I. and Epaminondas your patron, here, with 
his flaggon chaine; Come, refigne: Though 'twere 
your great grand- fathers, the law ha's made it mine 
now, fir, Looke to him. my party-colour'd rafcalls ; 
looke to him. 
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Cabs. What is this, Asinivs Lvpvs? I vnderftand 
it not. 

Lvpv. Not vnderftand it? A libell, Caesar. A 
dangerous, feditious libell. A libell in piHure. 

C.\ES. A libell ? 

Lvpv, I. I found it in this Horace his ftudie, in 
Meccenas his houfe, here; I challenge the penaJtie of 
the lawes againft 'hem. 

Tvcc. I, and remember to begge their land betimes ; 
before (ome of ihefe hungrie court-hounds (enf it out 

Caes. Shew it to Horace : Aske him, if he know it. 

Lvpv. Know it ? His hand is at it, Caesar. 

Caes. Then 'tis no libell. 

HoRA. It is the imperfefl body of an embleme, 
C-^ESAR, I began for Mecoenas. 

Lvpv. An etnblemef right: That's greeke for a 
libell. 
Doe but marke, how confident he is. 

HoRA. A iuft pian cannot fcare, thou fooUfh 
Tribune; 
Not, though the malice of traducing tongues, 
The open vartnelTe of a tyrannes eare. 
The (enfeleffe rigour of the wrefted lawes. 
Or the red eyes of ftrain'd authoritie 
Should, in a point, meet all to take his life. 
His innocence is armour 'gainft all thefe. 

Lvpv. Innocence? 6, impudence 1 Let mee fee, let 
race fee. Is not here an Eagle ? And is not that Eagie 
meant by C.^£S.ar? ha? Do's not Caesab giue the 
e^Ie? Anfwere me ; what faifl thou? 

Tvcc. Hall thou any eualion, (linkard? 

Lvpv. Now hee's tum'd dumbe. lie tickle you. 
Satyrt. 

HtWA. Pilh. Ha, ha. 

"Lxrv. Doft thou pilh me ? Giue me my kJog-fwMii. 
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HoRA. With reuerence to great Caesar, worthy 
Romans, 
[337] Obferue but this ridiculous commenter: 80 

The (oule to my deuice, was in this diflich. 

Thus, oft, the bafe and rauenous multitude 
SuTuiue, to fltare the fpoiles of fortitude. 
Which in this body, I haue figur'd here, 

A VULTVRE 85 

Lvpv. A Vulture? I; now, 'tis a Vulture, O, 
abominable ! monftrous ! monftrous ! ha's not your 
Vulture a beake? ha's it not legges? and tallons? and 
wings? and feathers? 

Tvcc. Touch him, old Buskins. 90 

HoRA. And therefore muft it be an Eagle? 

Meccg. RefpeCl him not, good Horace: Say 
your deuice. 

HoRA. A VuLTVREj and a Wolfe— 

Lvpv. A Wolfe? good. That's I ; I am the wolfe. 95 
My name's Lvpvs. I am meant by the wolfe. On, on, 
a Vulture, and a Wolfe — — 

HoRA. Preying vpon the carcaffe of an Asse 

Lvpv. An Aile? Good ftill: That's I, too. I am 
the affe. You meane me by the affe lOO 

Meccc, 'Pray thee, leaue braying then. 

HoRA. If you will needes take it, I camiot with 
modeftie giue it from you. 

Meccc. But, by that beafl, the old JEgyptians 
Were wont to figure in their hieroglyphicks, 105 

Patience, frugalitie, and fortitude ; 
For none of which, we can fufpeCl you. Tribune. 

Caes. Who was it, Lvpvs, that inform'd you firft, 
This (hould be meant by vs? or was't your comment? 

Lvpv, No, Caesar: A player gaue mee the firft no 
light of it, indeede. 
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Tvcc. I, an honefl lycophant-Iike flaue, and a poli- 
tician, beCdes. 

Caes. Where is that player? 

Tvcc. He is without, here. 115 

Caes. Call him in. 

Tvcc, Call in the player, there : Mailer /Esope, 
call him. 

EyviTES. Player? where is the player? Beare 
backe: None, but the player, enter. 120 

Tvcc. Yes: this gent'man, and his Achates niufl. 

Cms, 'Pray you, mailer vflier; wee 'II (land clofe, here. 

Tvcc. 'Tis a gent'man o£ qualitie, this ; though he 
be fomewhat out of clothes, I tell yee. Come ^sopb: 
haft a bay-Jeafe i'thy mouth? Well laid, be not out, I25 
Ilinkard. Thou (halt haue a monopoly of playing, con- 
firm'd to thee and thy coucy, vnder the Emperoiu^s 
broad feale, for this feruice. 

Caes. Is this hee? 

Lvpv. I, Caesar: this is hee. 130 

[338] Caes. Let him be whipt. Lictors, goe take 

him hence. 
And Lvpvs, for your fierce credulitie. 
One fit him with a paire of larger eares : 
'Tis Caesars doome, and mull not be reuok't. 
We hate, to haue our court, and peace difturb'd 135 

With thefe quotidian clamours. See it done. 

Lvpv. Caesar. Cae.s. Gag him, we may haue his 
lilence. 

ViRG. Caesar hath done like Caesar. Faire, and 
iull 
Is his award, againil thefe braineleffe creatures. 140 
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'Tis not the wholefome iharpe moralitie, 

Or modell anger of a falyricke (pirit, 

That hurts, or wounds the bodie of a (late ; 

But the finirter application 

Of the malicious, ignorant, and bafe 145 

Interpreter; who will dirtort, and llraine 

The generall fcope and purpofe of an authour. 

To his particular, and priuate tpleene. 

Caes. We know it, our deare ViRGiL, and efteeme it 
A moft difhoneft praClice, in that man, 150 

Will Ceenie too wittie in anothers worke. 
What would Cornelivs Gallvs, and Tibvllvs? 

This while the refi whifper Cafar. 

Tvcc. Nay, but as thou art a man, do'ft heare? a 
man of worlhip; and honourable: Holde, here, take 
thy chaine againe. Relume, mad Meco^nas. What? 155 
do'ft tliou thinke, I meant t'haue kept it, bold boy? 
No; I did it but to fright thee, I, to try how thou 
would'ft take it. What? will I tume fliarke, vpon my 
friends? or my friends friends? I fcome it with my 
three foules. Come, I loue bully Horace, as well as 160 
thou do'ft, I : 'tis an honed hieroglyphick. Giue mee 
thy wrift, Helicon. Do'ft thou thinke. Tie tecond e're 
a rhinoceros of them all, againfl thee? ha? or thy 
noble Hippocrene, here? I'le tume ftager firft, and be 
whipt too : do'ft thou fee, bully ? 165 

Caes. You haue your will of Caesar: vie it, 
Romanes. 
Virgil ftiall be your Prator; and our felfe 
Will here fit by, fpeClator of your fports ; 
And thinke it no impeach of royaltie. 

Our eare is now too much prophan'd (graue Maro) 170 
With thefe diftaftes, to take thy (acred lines : 
Put vp thy booke. till both the time and wee 
Be fitted with more hallowed circumftance 
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For the recduing (o diuine a worke. 

Proceede with your deUdgne. 175 

MECoe. Gall. Tibv. Thankes, to great Caesar. 

Gall. Tibvllvs, draw you the inditement then, 
whil'il Horace arrefts them, on the ftatute of Calumny: 
Meccbnas, and I, will take our places here. LiSors, 
ailift him. 180 

[339] HoRA. I am the worft accufer, vnder heauen. 

Gall. Tut, you muft do't: Twill be noble mirth. 

HoRA. I take no knowledge, that they doe maligne 
me. 

Tibv. I, but the world takes knowledge. 

HoRA. 'Would the world knew, 185 

How heartily I wifli, a iocAe fhould hate me. 

Tvcc Body of Ivpiter! What? Will they 
arraigne my briske Poetaster, and his poore ioumey- 
man, ha? Would I were abroad skeldring for a 
drachme, fo I were out of this lab3rrinth againe : I doe 190 
feele my felfe tume ftinkard, already. But I muft fet 
the beft face I haue, vpon't now : well faid, my diuine, 
deft Horace, bring the whorfon detracting llaues to 
the barre, doe. Make 'hem hold vp their fpread golls : 
rie giue in euidence for thee, if thou wilt. Take 195 
courage, Crispinvs, would thy man had a cleane 
band. 

Cris. What muft we doe, Captaine ? 

Tvcc. Thou flialt fee anon : Doe not make diuifion 
with thy legs, fo. 200 

Caes. What's he, Horace? 

Hora. I only know him for a motion, Caesar. 

Tvcc. I am one of thy Commanders, Caesar; A 
man of feruice, and aClion; My name is Pantilivs 
TvccA : I haue feru'd i' thy warres againft Marke 205 
Antony, I. 
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Caes. Doe you know him, Cobnelivs ? 

Gall. Hee's one, that hath had the muftring, or 
conuoy of a companie, now, and then : I neuer noted 
him by any other imployment. 310 

Caes. Wc will obferue him better. 

TiBV. LiCTOR, prociaime filence, in the court. 

LiCT. In the name of Caesar, filence. 

TiBV. Let the parties, the accufer, and the accufed, 
prefent themfelues. 215 

LiCT. The accufer, and the accufed ; prefent your 
fehies in court. 

Cris. Demetrivs. Here. 

ViRG. Reade the inditement. 

TiBv. RvFvs Laberivs Crispinvs, and Demetrivs 220 
Fannivs, hold vp your hands. Vou are. before this 
time, ioyntly and feueraily indited, and here prefently 
to be arraigned, vpon the Statute of Calumny, or Lex 
Remmia {The one by the name of Rvfvs Laberivs 
Crispinvs, alias Crispinas, Poetafter, and plagiary: 225 
the other, by the name of Demetrivs Fannivs. play- 
dreffer, and plagiary) That you (not hauing the feare 
of Phocevs. or his fhafts. before your eyes) contrary 
to the peace of our liege lord. AvGVSTVS Caesae, his 
croivne and dignitie, and against the forme of a 230 
Statute, in that cafe made, and prouided; haue most 
ignorantly, fooUflily, and {more like your fehies) 
malicioufly, gone about to depraue, and calumniate the 
perfon and ivritings of Qvintvs Horacivs Flaccvs, 
here prefent, poet, and prieil to the Mutes : and to that 235 
end haue mutually confpir'd, and plotted, at fundry 
times, as by feuerail meanes, and in fundry places, for 
the [340] better accomplifliing your bafe and enuious 
purpofe; taxing him. falfly, of felfe-Ioue, arrogancy, 
impudence, rayhng, filching by tranflation, &c. Of all 240 
■ivhich calumnies, cwd euery of them, in manner and 
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forme aforefaid, what anfwere youf Are you guiltie, 
or not guiltie? 
Tvcc. Not guiltie, (ay. 

Cris. Dewet. Not guiltie. 245 

TiBV, How will you be tryed? 
Tvcc. By the Romane Gods, and the nobleft 
Romanes. 

Cris. Demet. By the Romane Gods, and the nobleft 
Romanes. 250 

ViRG. Here fits Mecoenas, and Cornelivs Gallvs : 
Are you contented to be tr)'cd by thefe ? 

Tvcc. I, fo the noble Captatne may bee ioyn'd with 
them in commilTion, (ay. 

Cris. Demet. I, (o the noble Captaine may bee 255 
ioyn'd with them in commifTion. 
ViRG. What (ayes the plaintife? 
Hora. I am content. 
ViRG. Captaine, then take your place. 
Tvcc. Alas, my wor(hipfull Prsforl 'tis more of 260 
thy gent'neffe, then of my deferuing, Iwu(re. But, (ince 
it hath pleas'd the court to make choice of my wi(dome, 
and grauitie, come, my calumnious varlets : Let's 
heare you taike for your felues, now, an houre or two. 
What can you (ay? Make a noi(e. A61, a6l. 265 

ViRa Stay, turae, and take an oath firil. You flicUl 
fweare. 
By thunder-darting lovE, the King of gods; 
And by the Genius of Avgvstvs Caesar ; 
By your owne white, and vncarrupted foittes; 
And the deepe reuerence of our Romane 

iustice; 270 

To iudge this cafe, with truth and equitie: 
As bound, by your religion, and your lawes. 
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Now reade the euidence : But firft demand 
Of either prifoner, if that tsn-it be theirs. 
TiBV. Shew this vnto Crispinvs. Is it yours? 
Tvcc. Say I : what ? doft thou Hand vpon it, 
pimpe? Doe not denie thine owne Minerva, thy 
Pallas, the illue of thy braine. 
Cris. Yes, it is mine. 

TiBV. Shew that vnto Demetrh;s. Is it yours? 
Dehe. It is. 

Tvcc. There's a father, will not denie his owne 
baftard, now, I warrant thee. 
ViRG. Reade them aloud. 

TiBV. ifomfc 7^/1, my genius ; be not retrograde: 
But boldly nominate a fpade, a jpade. 
What, [hall thy lubricall and glibberie Mufe 
Liue, as fliee were defunB, like punke in 
ft ewes? 
(Tvcc. Excellent 1) 

[341] Alasl That were no modeme confe- 

quence. 
To haue cothumall buskins frighted hence. 
No; teach thy incubus to poetise; 
And throw abroad thy fpurious fnotteries, 
Vpon that puft-vp lumpe of barmy froth, 
— (TvccA. Ah, ha!) 

Or clumfie chil-blain'd iudgement; that, with 

oath, 
Magnificates his merit; and befpawles 
The confcious time, with humorous fome, 

and brawles. 
As if his organons of fenfe would crack 
The finezves of my patience. Breake his 

back, 
Poets all, and fome: For now we list 
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Of flretiuous venge-ance to clutck the fist. 

Subfcri. Cris. 
Tvcc I mary, this was written like a Hercvles in 
poetrie, now. 305 

Caes, Excellently well threatnedl 
Visa I, and as ftrangely worded, Caesar. 
Caes. We obferue it. 
ViRa The other, now. 

Tvcc. This's a fellow of a good prodigall tongue 310 
too ; this'll doe wel. 

TiBV. Our Mute is in mind for th'vntrufsing a poet : 
/ flip by his name; for mast men doe know it: 
A critick, that ail the world befcumbers 
With (atyricall humours, and lyricall num- 
bers: 315 

(Tvcc. Art thou there, boy?) 

And for the mofl part, himfelfe doth aduance 
With much felfe-loue, and more arrogance: 

(Tvcc. Good againe.) 

And {but that I -would not be thought a 

prater) 320 

/ could tell you, he were a tranflator. 
I know the authors from whence he ha's flole. 
And could trace him too, but that I vnder- 
/land 'hem not full and whole. 

(Tvcc. That line is broke loofc from all his 

fellowes : chaine him vp (liorter, doe.) 325 

The befl note I can giue you to know him by, 
Is, that he keepes gallants company; 
Whom I would wifJi, in time ptould him feare, 
Lefi after they buy repentance too deare. 

Subfcri. Deme. Fan. 330 
Tvcc. Well faid. This carries palme with it. 
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HORA. And why, thou motly gull ? why fliould they 

feare? 
When haft thou knowne vs wrong, or taxe a friend? 
I dare thy malice, to betray it. Speake. 
Now thou curl'ft vp, thou poore, and natly fnake; 
[342] And fliriuk'ft thy poys'nous head into thy 

bofome: 
Out viper, thou that eat'ft ihy parents, hence. 
Rather, (uch fpeckled creatures, as thy felfe. 
Should be efchew'd, and fliund : fuch, as will bite 
And gnaw their abfent friends, not cure their fame. 
Catch at the looted laughters, and affeS 
To be thought iefters, fuch, as can deuife 
Things neuer (eeiie, or heard, t'inipaire mens names. 
And gratifie their credulous aduertaries, 
Will Carrie tales, doe batefl; offices, 
Cherifli diuided fires, and ftill increafe 
New flames, out of old embers, will reueale 
Each tecrct that's committed to their truft, 
Thefe be black flaues : Romans, take heed of thefe. 

Tvcc. Thou twang'ft right, little Horace, tliey be 
indeed : 
A couple of chap-falne curres. Come, We of the bench 
Let's rife to the iTwe, and condemne 'hem, quickly. 

ViRG. Before you goe together (worthy Romans) 
We are to tender our opinion : 
And giue you thofe inftrutlions, that may adde 
Vnto your euen iudgement in the caufe : 
I Which thus we doe commence. Firfl you mull know 
That where there is a true and perfefl merit, 
There can bee no deieflton ; and the fcorne 
Of humble bafenelle, oftentimes, to workes 
In a high (oule vpon the grolTer {pirit, 
That to his bleared, and offended fenfe, 
There feemes a hideous fault blaz'd in the obiefl ; 
When only the difeate is in his eyes. 



360 
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Hcre-hence it comes, our Hor.\ce now ftands taxt 365 

Of impudence, (elfe-loue, and arrt^ance, 
By thefe. who fliare no merit in themfelues ; 
And therefore, thinke his portion is as fmall. 
For they, from their owne guilt, affure their foules, 
If they fliould confidently praife their workes, 370 

In them it would appeare inflation : 
Which, in a full, and wel-digefted man, 
Cannot receiue that foule abufme name, 
But the fairc title of ere6lion. 

And, for his true vfe of tranflating men, 375 

It ftill hath bin a worke of as much palme 
In cleerefl iudgements, as t'inuent, or make. 
His (harpenelTe, that is moft excufable ; 
As being forc't out of a fuffering vertue, 
OpprelTed with the licence of the time : 380 

[343] And howfoeuer fooles, or ierking pedants. 
Players, or (uch like buff on. barking wits. 
May with their beggerly, and barren trafh. 
Tickle bafe vulgar eares, in their defpight : 
This (like Ioves thunder) fhall their pride controule, 
"The honefl Satyre hath the happieft foule. 
Now, Romans, you haue heard our thoughts. With- 
draw, when yoii pleafe. 

TiBV, Remoue the accufed from the barre. 

Tvcc. Who holds the zrne to vs? ha? Feare 390 
nothing: I'le quit you, mine honeft pittifuU fl:inkards. 
I'le do't. 

Cris. Captaine, yoii fliall eternally girt me to you, 
as I am generous. 

Tvcc. Goe to. 395 I 

Caes. Tibvllvs, let there be a cafe of vizards 
priuately prouided : we haue found a fubiefl to beftow 
them on. 

365 Here hence N 382 buffea, barking] Buffanary Q buffoon- 

baiking N bugen'\ Baffeotis 1691, 1716 385 Jove' N 

390 ha] ah N iA!idc.\ Fear N 394 am] a N 




TiBV. It fiiall be done, Caesab. 

Caes. Here be wordes, Horace, able to ballinado a 400 
mans eares. 

HoRA. I. Pleate it great Caesar, I haue pills 
about me 
(Mixt with the whiteft kind of ellebore) 
Would giue him a light vomit ; that (liould purge 
His braine. and ftomack of thofe tumorous heates : 405 

Might I haue leaue to minifter vnto him. 

Caes. O ! be his ^scvlapivs, gentle Horace ; 
You (hall haue leaue, and he fliall be your patient. 
Virgil, vfe your authoritie, command him forth. 

ViRG. Caesar is carefull of your health, Crispinvs; 410 
And hath himfelfe chote a phyfitian 
To minifter vnto you : take his pills. 

HoRA. They are fomewhat bitter, fir, but very 
wholfome ; 
Take yet another, (o: Stand by, they'll woHtc anon. 

TiBV. Romans, retume to your leuerall feates: 415 
Liflors, bring forward the vme; and fet the accufed at 
the barre. 

Tvcc. Quickly, you whorfon egregious varlets; 
Come forward. What? fhall we fit all day vpon you? 
you make no more hafte, now, then a begger vpon 420 
pattins : or a phyfitian to a patient that ha's no money, 
you pilchers. 

Tisv. RvFVS Laberivs Crispinvs, and Demetrivs 
Fannivs, hold vp your hands. You haue (according 
to the Roman cufiome) put your felnes vpon triail to 425 
the vrne, for diuers and fundrie calumnies, whereof, 
you haue before this time beene indited, and are now 
prefetitly arraigned: Prepare your felues to harken 

400 Cai. [CrBPINUs' verses in iii hand.1 N 403 hellebore G. N 

404 purge] pure N 413 sir] o">- Q 4i6 at] lo W + 
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to the verdiEl of your Tryers. Caivs Cilnivs 
Mecoenas pronounceth you, by this hand-writing, 430 
Guiltie. CoKNELivs Gall vs. Guiltie. Pantilivs 

TvccA 

Tvcc. Parcdl-guiltie, I. 

Deme. He meanes himlelfe: for it was he indeed, 
Suborn 'd vs to the calumnie. 435 

[344] Tvcc. I, your whorfon cantharides? was't I? 
Deme. I appeale to your confcience, CapCaine. 
TiBV, Then, you confeffe it, now. 
Deme. I doe. and craue the mercy of the court. 
TiBV, What faith Crispinvs ? 440 

Cris, O, the Captaine, the Captaine- — 
HoRA. My phyficke begpns to worke with my 
patient, I fee. 

ViRG. Captaine ; Hand forth and anfwere. 
Tvcc. Hold thy peace, Poet PrcEtor: I appeale 445 
from thee, to Caesar, I. Doc me right, royall 
Caesar. 

Cabs. Mary, and I will, fir. LiBors, gag him : 
And put a cafe of vizards o're his head. 
That he may looke bi-fronled, as he fpeakes. 450 

Tvcc. Gods, and fiends. Caesar! thou wilt not. 
^^^^^ Caesar? wiit thou? Away, you whorfon vultures; 
^^^^^ away. You thinke I am a dead corps now ; becaufe 
^^^^^1 Caesar is difpos'd to iefl with a man of marke, or to. 
^^^^f Hold your Iiodc't talons out of my (leih, you inhumane 455 
^^^^ Harpies. Goe to, do't. What ? will the royall 
H AvGVSTVS cafl away a gent'man of worlhip, a Captaine, 

H and a Commander ; for a couple of condemn'd caitiue 

H calumnious Cargo'sf 

I 

L 



429-433 Caius Cilnius Mccoenas pro- \ nounctlh you. hy Ihis hand- 

wriling, Guillic. Coineli- | Tui. Gallus, Guillie. PanliliusTucca 

I Parcel! Guiltie; I. | Q 431 Pantillus N 436 was'i I?] 

n't it? N 44B gag hira; doe 1640 gag him: do. l6g3. 1716. 

G 4SI fiends] friends 1640. l6g3. 1716 456 HaTpui\ 
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Caes. Difpatch, LiBors. 460 

Tvcc. Caesar. 
Caes, Forward, Tibvllvs. 

ViRG. Demand, what caufe they had to maligne 
Horace. 

Deue. In troth, no great caufe, not I ; I mud con- 465 
feffe: but that hec kept better company (for the moft 
part) then I : and that better men lou'd him. then lou'd 
me: and that his writings thriu'd better then mine, and 
were better lik't, and grac't ; nothing elfe, 

ViRG. Thus, enuious foules repine at others good. 470 
HoRA. If this be all ; faith, I forgiue thee freely. 
. Enuy me ftill ; fo long as Virgil loues me, 
t Gallvs, Tibvllvs, and the befl-beft Caesar, 
I My deare Mecccnas : while thefe. with many more 
J (Whofe names I wifely flip) Ihall thinke me worthy 475 
I Their honour'd, and ador'd focietie, 
I And reade, and loue, proue, and applaud my poemes; 
I would not wifh but fuch as you Ihould fpight them. 

Cris. O 

TiEV, How now, Crispinvs? 480 

Cris. O, I am licke 

HoRA. A bafon, a bafon, quickly : our phyfick works. 
I Faint not, man. 

Cris. O retrograde reciprocall incubus. 

Caes. What's that, Horace ? 485 

Hora. Retrograde, and reciprocall, Incubus are 
come vp. 

Gall. Thankes be to Ivpiter. 

[345] Cris. O gUbbery lubricall defunB 

a 490 

Hora, Well laid : here's (ome ftore. 

ViRG. What are they ? 

HcHtA. Glibbery, lubricall, and defunfl. 

460-1 [Tiic viiardi are pul ufon Aim. G, N 486 /HruiHi] and 

llncubus G. N niiprceall.'] comma om. 1640, 1692, 1716. W 
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Gall. 


0, they came vp eafie. 


1 


Cris. 


6 


495 


Trav. 


Whafs that? 




HORA. 


Nothing-, yet. 




Cris. 


Magnificate. 




Mecce 


Magnificale? that came vp fotnewhat hard. 




HoRA, 


I. What cheere, Crispinvs ? 


500 


Cris. 


0, I (hall caa vp my fpurious fnot- 




teries 






HORA. 


Good. Againe. 




Cris. 


Chilblaind 6 6 clumfie 




HORA. 


That clumfie ftucke terribly. 


505 


Mecce 


What's all that, Horace? 




HOHA. 


Spurious fnotteries, chilblain'd, clumfie. 




TiBV. 


IVPITER 1 




Galu 


Who would haue thought, there fhould ha' 




bcene fuch a deale of filth in a poelf 


510 


Cris. 


barmy froth 




Caes. 


What's that? 




Cris. 


Puffy inflate turgtdous ven- 




tofitous. 






HoRA. 


Barmy froth, puffy, inflate, turgidous, and 


515 


venlofito 


is are come vp. 




TiBV. 


0, terrible, windie wordes! 




Gall. 


A figne of a windie braine. 




Cbis. 


oblatrant furibund fatuate 




firenuous 





520 


Hora. 


Here's a deale : oblatrant, furibund, fatuate, 




flrenuous 






Caes. 


Now, all's come vp, I trow. What a tumuh 




heehadi 


n his belly ! 




494-5 Gai. O, Ihey come up. O Oh ! N 508 Ivp 


TER] 


dupler N 


511 ■■ba-myfroth" N 514 VeHtoiHy Q, N 


, 


S16 ymten 


ly Q. a 519 oblalroni— furibund] Oi/a/ronl— Oboe- M 


cue - - - F 


uribund Q 5111 Bblalranl. furibund^ Oblalranl, Obcae- | 


cale. Furib 


und Q 533 tumult] tumble N 
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Ho&A. No: jhrrtf ibt ahfx amfcirms iamfr 
bchtnd, ftiTl. 

Gets. O cimfcums dampe. 

Ho&A. lis cams r^. tiacnkrf to Atce^lo. and 
.EscxT-APivs : YcL Hicre < ano^ier : von were be& 
take a pin sxire ? 

Ceis. O, no : 6 - 6 6 i. 

ct '^Tnxr ieiie ^^ ^ a linikr n'liL vuiu 



CSIS. O 6— — frpfirti»^)rf. 

TiF\\ Prormmped f yChsc: a noiie ii made! as n 5^ 

{pint woiiic hscat jxrjrunspi wA ti. 
Cms. O 6 '1. 



Viaa Hcqjt imr: r Itidctt fcran^j. wbai cner 
it IE. 

CkiE. O ciictrfi;. 54D 

Caee. CmtcktT it's wcE- tbat't come xp! Ii bad 
bnt a narrovi- paEa^. 
[346] Cms. O 

Viaa AgaixK. h^c hhr. : ir^c fait head there. 545 

Ckis. SnariiiK^ g^fi^ quaking cufiard. 

• Ho&A. Hoir nom*. Ckisitkx-s r 

Crib. O oifiuprfaa. 

TiBv. Ka^ : tba: are al wt. I afinrt voru 

Hcifc.-- How doe y^>u ieeie yoor iclie? 550 

Cia£- Pr^nv. and wdi:. I thank*: von. 

ViKG. Thek pilit can but refiore bin: for a time : 
Ko: cnre b^- qtme of inch a maladk. 
Cat^Bt by io icany inrictt : wfaicii bane fil2'd 
Hit tMOod. and braine. tfans full of cmditics : 555 

Tn necefian-. tberefore. be gbieme 
A itrig and boliome dyct. Looke. you take 
Eadi nKimii^. of oid O/iofcs prindpkt 
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A good draught, next your heart ; that waike vpon. 

Till it be wel] digefted : Then come home, 560 

And tafte a piece of Terence, fucke his phrate 

In ftead of lycorice; and, at any hand, 

Shun Plavtvs, and old En.vivs, they are meates 

Too harfh for a weake iloniacke. Vfe to reade 

{But not without a tutor) the bed: Greekes: 565 

As Orphevs, Mvsaevs, Pindarvs, 

Hesiod, Callimachvs, and Theocrite, 

High HoHEB, but beware of Lycophront 

He is too darke, and dangerous a dilTi. 

You muft not hunt for wild, out-landifli termes, 570 

To ftufFe out a peculiar dialef}; 

But let your mailer runne before your words: 

And if, at any time, you chaunce to meet 

Some Gallo-belgick phrafc, you (hall not (traight 

Racke your poore verfe to giue it entertain em ent ; 575 

But let it palTe : and doe not thinke your felfe 

Much damnified, if you doe leaue it out ; 

When, nor your vnderrtanding, nor the fenfe 

Could well receiue it. This faire abftinence. 

In time, will render you more found, and cleere ; 580 

And this haue I prefcrib'd to you. in place 

Of a ftrid fentence : which till he performe. 

Attire him in that robe. And henceforth, learne 

To beare your felfe more humbly ; not to fwell, 

Or breathe your infolent, and idle fpight, 585 

On him, whofe laughter, can your worfl affright. 

TiBV. Take him away. Cris. Ivpiter guard 
Caesar. 

ViRG. And, for a weeke, or two, fee him lockt vp 
[347] In fome darke place, remoou'd from companie : 590 
He will talke idly etfe after his phyficke. 

;5g Ihat waIke vpon] and walk upon't 1640, 1693, 1716 
563 Liquorish 1(193, 17:6, W liijuorice G, N 563 old] om. N 

565 < )] G, N without] with N 57° not] "f- ^ S8l pre- 

fcrib'd] described N 
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Now, to you, fir. Th'extremetie of law 

Awards you to be branded in the front. 

For this yoiir calumny; But, fince it pleafeth 

Horace (the partie wrong'd) t'intreat, of Caesar, 595 

A mitigation of that iufter doome ; 

With Caesars tong^ue. thus we pronounce your 

(entente. 
Demetrivs Fannivs, thou (halt here put on 
That coate, and cap ; and henceforth, thinke thy felfe 
No other, then they make thee : vow to weare them 600 

In euery faire, and generous alTembly, 
Till the beft fort of minds ihall take to knowledge 
As well thy latisfaflion, as thy wrongs. 

HoRA. Only (graue Prator) here, in open court, 
I craue the oath, for good behauiour, 605 

May be adminiftred vnto them both. 
ViRG. Horace, it Ihall : Tibvllvs, giue it them, 
TiBV. RvFV's Laberivs Crispinvs, and Demetrivs 
Fannivs, Lay your hands on your hearts. You {hall 
here jolemnely aitefl. and jweare; That neuer {after 610 
this inflant) either, at Rooke-fellers ilaJls, in tauernes, 
two-penny roomes, 'tyring houtes, noble-mens buttries, 
puifne's chambers ( the befl, and fartheft places, where 
you are admitted to come) you Jhall once offer, or dare 
(thereby to endeare your felfe the more to any player, 615 
enghle, or gttiltie gull, m your compantc) to maligne, 
traduce, or detroB the perfon, or writings of Qvintvs 
HoRAcivs Flaccvs ; or any other eminent man, Iran- 
fcending you in merit, whom your enuy fliall find caufe 
to worke vpon, either, for thai, or for keeping himfelfe 620 
(fi better acquaintance, or emoytng better friends: Or 
if (tranf ported by any fodatne and defperale refolu- 
tion) you doe; That then, you fhall not vnder the 
baftoun, or in the next prefence, being an honorable 

5qi sir. [to DtmclriH,.} G, N 6io flW/J conlesi Q 
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affembly of his fauourers, bee brought as voluntary 625 
gettt. to z'ndertake the for-fwearing of it. Neither Jkall 
you at any time (ambilioufly, affeBing the title of the 
vntniffers, or whippers of the age) fuffer the itch of 
writing to ouer-run your performance in libell ; vpon 
poine of being taken vp for lepers tn wit, and {lofing 630 
both your time, and your papers) bee irrecouerably for- 
feited to the hofpitall of Fooles. So helpe you our 
Roman gods, and the Genius of great Caesar. 

ViRG. So : now dilTolue the court. 
HoRA. TiBV. Gall. Meccc. Virg. And thankes 

to Caesar, 635 

That thus hath exercis'd his patience. 

Caes. We haue, indeed, you worthieft friends of 

Caesar. 
It is the bane, and torment of our eares. 
To heare the difcords of thofe iangling rimers. 
That, with their bad and (candalous praflices, 640 

Bring all true arts, and learning in contempt. 
[348] But let not your high thoughts defcend to low. 
As thefe defpifed obiefts ; Let them fall. 
With their flat groiieling toules : Be you your felues. 
And as with our bed fauours you ftand crown'd : 645 

So let your mutuall loues be flill renown'd. 
Enuy will dwell, where there is want of merit. 
Though the deferuing man fhould cracke his fpirit. 

bib ginl.'\ GenlUmen 1693+ 631 fapers'\ prayers N 

633 (./] for N 635 ViKG.] om, G 636 thus he haih N 
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To the Reader 



Song. 

BLufli, folly, blujh: here's none that feares 
The wagging of an ajfes eares. 
Although a woolttifli cafe he weares. 
DetraBion is but bafeneffe varlet; 
And apes are apes, though cloth'd in fcarlet. 



650 



THE END. 



Rumpatur, quifquis rumpitur inuidia. 



TO THE READER. 

IF, by looking on what is pafl, thou hast deferu'd 
that name, I am willing thou fhould'fl yet know 
more, by that which followes; an apologeticall 
Dialogue : which was only once fpoken vpon the jiage, 
and all the anfwere I euer gaue, to fundry impotent 
libells then caft out {and fame yet remayning) again/! 
me, and this Play. Wherein I take no pleafure to 
reuitte the times, but that Pojleritie may make a differ- 
ence, betweene their manners that prouok'd me then, 
and mine that negleBed them euer. For, in thefe 
jlrifes, and on fuch peffans, were as wretched to affeB 
a viBorie, as it is vnhappy to be committed with them. 
Non annorum canicies eft laudanda, fed r 



6;i baseness', varlct G 
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(The address 10 the reader which appears in Quarto (cf, our collation) 
by way of epilogue is here appended by GiiToid, In Whalley's edition 
it appears as a foot-nole al ihc end of Ihe play.) 
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The Perfons, 



Nasvtvs, Polvposvs, Avthor. 




I Pray you let's goe fee him, how he lookes 
After thefe libells. P(H,y. O, vex'd, vex'd, I 
warrant you. 
Nasv. Doe you thinke fo? I ihould be forry for 
him. 
If I found that. Poly. O, they are fuch bitter things, 
[349] He cannot choofe. Nas. But, is he guilty of 
'hem? 
Pol. Fuh! that's no matter, Nas. No? Pol. 
No. Here's liis lodging ; 
Wee'll fteale vpon him : or, let's liften, ftay. 
He has a humor oft t' talke t' himfelfe. 
Nas. They are your manners lead me, not mine 

owne. 
AvT. The Fo/w haue not (pun him the courfeft 
thred ■ 
That (free from knots of perturbation) 
Doth yet fo liue, although but to himfelfe. 
As he can fafely fcorne the tongues of flaues ; 
And neglefl Fortune, more then flie can him. 
It is the happieft thing, this not to be 
Within the reach of malice ; It prouides 
A man (o well, to laugh of iniuries : 
And newer fends him farder for his vengeance 
Then the vex'd bofome of his enemy. 
I, now. but thinke, how poorc their fpight fets off, 
Who, after all their wafle of fujphurous tearmes, 

rif ... Avthor.) SCEHE. TAtAaiiioi'iI^dgiHgi. EnUrtiAi 
and PoLVPOSUS, G, N I Nasutus. (716, W Nas. G, N 

S he is W 7 let* N 9 own. ] [They come forward; the si 

openi, and discovers the Author in his sludy. G TMey Jraiu 
tttvnd letnt efeni. N r? of) off 1640+ 




To the Reader 



And burft-out thunder of their charged mouthes, 
Haue nothing left, but the vnfau'ry fmoake 
Of their blacke vomit, to vpbrayd themfelues: 
Whilft I, at whom they fhot. fit here fhot-free. 
And as vn-hurt of enuy, as vnhit. 

Pol. I, but the Multitude, they thinke not (o, fir. 
They thinke you hit, and hurt : and dare giue out 
Yonr filence argues it, in not reioyning 
To this, or that late libel)? Avt. '^Laffe, good rout! 
I can affoord them leauc, to erre fo (till : 
And, like the barking Undents of Be ares -Col ledge, 
To fwallow vp the garbadge of the time 
With greedy gullets, whilrt my felfe fit by 
Pleaf'd, and yet tortur'd, with their beaftly feeding. 
'Tis a fweet madneiTe runnes along with them, 
To thinke, all that are aym'd at, (lilt are flrookc; 
Then, where the fliaft ftill lights, make that the marke, 
And fo, each feare, or feauer-fhaken foole 
May challenge Tevcebs hand in archery. 
Good troth, if I knew any man fo vile. 
To ad the crimes, thefe whippers reprehend. 
Or what their feruile apes gefticulate, 
I fliouid not then much mufe, their flireds were likM ; 
Since ill men haue a lull t'heare others fmnes. 
And good men haue a zeale to heare finne fham'd. 
But when it is all excrement, they vent, 
Bafe filth, and offall : or thefts, notable 
As Ocean pyracies, or high-way flands: 
And not a crime there tax'd. but is their owne, 
[350] Or what their owne foule thoughts {uggefled to 

them, 
And, that in all their heat of taxing others, 
Not one of them, but Hues himfelfe (if knowne) 
Improbior falyram feribente dntrdo. 
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To the Reader 



What Ihould I fay, more? then tume ftone with 

wonder] 
Nas. I neuer faw this play bred all this timiulL 
What was there in it could (o deeply offend? 
And ftirreio many hornets? Avt. Shall I tell yoa ? 
Nas. Yes, and ingenuoufly. Avt. Then, by the 

hope, 
Which 1 preferrc vnto all other obieCU, 
I can profeffe, I neuer writ that pcece 
More innocent, or empty of offence. 
Some (alt it had, but neyther tooth, nor gail. 
Nor was there in it any circumftance. 
Which, in the letting downe, I could (ufpefl 
Might be peruerted by an enemies tongue. 
Oneiy, it had the fault to be cali'd mine. 
That was the crime. Pol. No? why they, fay you 

tax'd 
The Law, and Lawyers ; Captaines ; and the Players 
By their particular names. Avt. It is not fo. 
I vf'd no name. My Bookes haue Hill beene taught 
To fpare the perfons, and to fpeake the vices. 
Thefe are meere flanders, and enforc'd by Inch 
As haue no fafer wayes to mens difgraces, 
But their owne lyes, and lolTe of honefty. 
Fcllowes of praEliCd, and moll laxatiue tongues, 
Whofe empty and eager bellies, i' the yeere, 
Compeil their braynes to many defp'rate Ihifts, 
( I (pare to name 'hem : for, their wretchedneife, 
Fury it telfe would pardon.) Thefe. or fuch 
Whether of malice, or of ignorance. 
Or itch, t'haue me their aduerfary (I know not) 
Or all thefe mixt ; but fure I am, three yeeres. 
They did prouoke me with their petulant fliles 
On euery llage : And I at laft, vnwilling, 
But weary, I confefTe, of fo much trouble. 
Thought, I would try, if ihame could winne vpon 'hem. 
^S more, than 1692+ 56 saw] say N breed 1716 




To the Reader 

And therefore chofe Avgvstvs Caesars times, 

When wit, and artes were at their height in Rome, 

To Ihew that Virgil, Horace, and the reft 

Of thofe great mafter-fpirits did not want 

DetraElors, then, or praflifers againft them : 

And by this line (although no paralel) 

I hop'd at laft they would fit downe, and blufli. 

But nothing could I finde more contrary. 

And though the impudence of flyes be great. 

Yet this hath fo prouok'd the angry wafpes, 

[351] Or as you fayd, of the next neft, the hornets; 

That they fly buzzing, mad, about my noftrills: 

And like fo many fcreaniing graffe-hoppers. 

Held by the wings, fill euery eare with noyfe. 

And what ? thofe fonner calumnies you mention'd. 

Firft, of the Law. Indeed. I brought in Ovid, 

Chid by liis angry father, for negleCling 

The ftudy of their lawes, for poetry : 

And I am warranted by his owne wordes: 

Sape paler dixit, Jludtum quid invtile tenlasT 

Mwonides nullas ipfe reliquit opes. 

Trifi. lib. 4. Eleg. 10. 
I And in farre harfiier termcs elfewhere, as thefe ; 

NoH me verbofas leges edifcerc, non mc 

Ingrato voces pro/lituiffe fora. 

Amo. lib. I. EUg. 15. 
But how this fhould relate, vnto our lawes. 
Or their iuft minifters, with leaft abufe, 
I rcuerence both too much, to vnderfland ! 
Then, for the Captaine ; I will onely (peake 
I An £/itgraHi»ie I here haue made : It is 
Vnto true Souldiers. That's the lemma. Marke it. 

Strength of my Countrey, whilft I bring to xnew 
Such as are miffe-call'd Captaines, and wrong you, 

And your high names; I doe deftre, that thence. 
Be nor put on you, nor you take offence: 
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To the Reader 



I fweare by your true friend, my Mufe, / loue 
Your great profefsion, which I once did proue; 

And did not fhame it with my adions, then. 
No more then I dare, now, doe with my pen. 

fie that not trufls me, hauing vow'd thus much, 
But's angry for the Captaine. fiill: is fuch. 
Now for the Players, it is true, I tax'd Tiem, 
And yet, but [ome : and thofe fo fparingly, 
As all the reft might haue {ate ftiU, vnqueftion'd. 
Had they but had the wit, or confcience. 
To thinkc well of themfelues. But. impotent they 
Thought each mans vice belong'd to their whole tribe: 
And much good doo't 'hem. What thTiaue done 

'gainfl me, 
I am not mou'd with. If it gaue 'hem meat. 
Or got 'hem clothes. 'Tis well. That was their end. 
Onely amongft them, I am forry for 
Some better natures, by the reft (o drawne. 
To run in that vile line. Pol. And is this all? 
Will you not anfwere then the libells? Avt. No. 

Pol. Nor the vntrufTers? Avt. Neither. Pol. 
y'are vndone then. 

Avt. With whom ? Pol. The world. Avt. The 
baud ! Pol. It wil be taken 
To be ftupidity, or tameneffe in you, 
[352] Avt. But, they that haue incenfd me, can in 

foule 
Acquit me of that pu'lt- They know, I dare 
To fpume, or baffull 'hem ; or fquirt their eyes 
With inke, or vrine : or I could doe worfe, 
Ami'd with Archilochvs fury, write lambicks, 
Should make the defperate lafliers hang themfelues. 
Rime "hem to death, as they doe Irijh rats 1 

In drnmming tunes. Or, lining, I could ftampe 
Their foreheads with thofe deepe. and publike brands 
That the whole company of Barber-Surgeons 
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Should not take off, with all their art, and playfters. 

And thefe my prints fliould laft, ftill to be read 155 

In their pale fronts: when, what they write 'gainft me. 

Shall like a figure, drawne in water, fleete, 

And the poore wretched papers be employed 

To cloth tabacco, or fome cheaper drug. 

This I could doe, and make them infamous. 160 

But, to what end ? when their owne deedes haue mark'd 

'hem. 
And, that I know, within his guilty bred 
Each flanderer beares a whip, that Ihall torment him, 
Worfe, then a million of the(e temporall plagues : 
Which to purfue, were but a feminine humour. 165 

And, farrc beneath the dignitie of a man. 

Nas. 'Tistrue: for to reuenge their iniuries, 
Were to confelTe you felt 'hem. Let 'hem goe, 
And vti: the treafure of the foole, their tongues, 
Who makes his gayne, by fpeaking word, of bed. 170 

Pol. O, but th,ey lay particular imputations 

AvT. As what? Po. That all your writing, is 
meere ray ling. 

AvT. Ha! If all the (alt in the old comcedy 
Should be fo cenfur'd, or the (harper wit 

Of the bold fatyre, termed (colding rage, 175 

What age could then compare with thote, for buffons? 
What fhould be fayd of Abistobhanes? 
Pebsivs? or luvENAL? whole names we now 
So glorifie in fchooles, at leaft pretend it. 
Ha' they no other? Pol.. Yes: they fay you are flow, 180 
And fcarfe bring forth a play a yeere, Avr, 'Tis true, 
I would, they could not (ay that I did that, 
There's all the ioy that I take i'their trade. 
Vnlede fuch Seniles as they might be profcrib'd 
Th'abuted theaters. They would thinke it ftrange. now, 185 
A man fhould take but colts-foote, for one day. 

166 a] om. 1640+ 175 Saiyr i6ga, 1716 Satire W + 
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And, betweene whiles, fpit out a belter poeme 
Then e're the mafter of art, or giuer of wit. 
Their belly made. Yet, this is polTible, 
[353] I^ 3 free minde had but the patience, 
To thinke fo much, together, and (o vile. 
But, that thefe bate, and beggerly conceipts 
Should carry it, by tlie multitude of voices, 
Againft the mod abftraSed worke, oppos'd 
To the ftufF'd noftrills of the drunken rout ! 

0, this would make a learn 'd, and liberal! foule. 
To riue his ftayned quill, vp to the back, 

And damne his long-watch 'd labours to the fire ; 

Things, that were borne, when none but the ftill night, 

And his dumbe candle (aw his pinching throes: 

Were not his owne free merit a more crowne 

Vnto his trauailes. then their reeling claps. 

This 'tis, that ftrikes me filent. feales my lips, 

And apts me, rather to ileepe out my time. 

Then I would wafte it in contemned ftrifes, 

With thefe vile /bides, thefe vncleane birds. 

That make their mouthes their clyfters, and flill purge 

From their hot enlralles. But, I leaue the monfters 

To their owne fate. And, fince the Comtek MvsE 

Hath prou'd fo ominous to me, I will trie 

If Tragcrdie haue a more kind afpeEl. 

Her fauours in my next I will purfue, 

Where, if I proue the pleafure but of one. 

So he iudidous be ; He fhall b'alone 

A Theatre vnto me : Once, I'le fay, 

To ftrike the eare of time, in thofe frefh ftraines, 

As iliall, befide the cunning of their ground, 
Giue caufe to fome of wonder, (ome defpight. 

And vnto more, defpaire. to imitate their found. 

1, that fpend halfe my nights, and all my dayes, 
Here in a cell, to get a darke. pale face. 
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To come forth worth the iuy, or the bayes, 
And in this age can hope no other grace- 



Leaue me. There's fomething come into my thought, 
That muft, and fhall be fung, high, and aloofe, 225 

Safe from the wolues black iaw, and the dull affes 
hoofe. 
Nasv. I reuerence thefe raptures, and obey 'hem. 
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This Comicall Satyre was firft 



a6led, in the yeere 
1601. 



By the then Children of Queene 

Elizabeths 

Chappell. 



The principall Comoedians were, 



Nat. Field. \ / Ioh. Vnderwood. 
Sal. Pavy. / I Will. Ostler. 
Tho. Day. ) ( Tho. Marton. 



With the allowance of the Mafter of Revells. 

Marton] Maston W With . . . Revells.] om. W The 
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NOTES 

Th«ge Notes have been designed to include whatever appeared of 
value in llie notes and preceding editions of Poetaster, Where the 
ejcact words of other editors have seemed important for present pur- 
poses, they have been given ; facts and suggestions originating else- 
where and referred to or developed here have uniformly been 
acknowledged. Notes signed W. are from Whalley, G.. f rotn Gifford, 
N., from Nicholson ; statements credited to Cunningham are to be 
found in the Gifford- Cunningham edition of i8?5. at the ends of 
the various volumes. Many expressions requiring elucidation have 
been dealt with in the Glossary, which should therefore be used in 
connection with the Notes. Abbreviated titles of books can be 
understood by reference to the Bibliography, 

References to Poetaster are by act, scene, and line of the present 
text; other plays of Jonson are cited from the Gifford- Cunning- 
ham edition of 1875. References for Satirotnastix are to pages in 
Vol. 1 of Dekker's Dramatic Works, published by Pearson, 1873 ; 
where not otherwise specified, references in Shakespeare are to the 
Globe edition. 

POETASTER. Thus in quarto 1603 and in the folios. Gifford 
and Nicholson use the incorrect title THE POETASTER. 

Specifically, the name Poetaster is applied by Jonson in this play 
exclusively to Crispinus, who represents the satirist and dramatist 
John Marston. It should be noted that although he ridicules 
Crispinus for gallantry, affectation, poverty, and envy, Jonson delivers 
his most elaborate attack upon his rival's uncouth vocabulary : see 
act 5, scene 3, in particular. 

Cf. C. Revels 2. i. : 'She is like one of your ignorant poetasters 
of the time, who, when they have got acquainted with a strange 
word, never rest till they have wrung it in, though it loosen the 
whole fabric of iheir sense.' 

By the then Children of Queene Elizabeths Chappell. Quarto 
1602 has 'by the children of her Maiesties Chappell'. In January 
1603-4, however, the Chape! Children were taken under the Queen's 
protection and became known as the 'Children of the Queen's 
Revels' (cf. W. C. Haititt. English Drama and Stage. i86g, p. 40) ; 
the 1616 folio therefore implies the change of name in company and 
sovereign. 
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licensed b«y actors, gathered chiefly from the choristers of Sl 
Paul's Cathedral and from the Chapel Royal and Westminster school, 
are heard of from 158? on. In 1597 a regular children's company 
was established at the Blackfriars Theatre, and their performances 
soon became more popular than those of the adult companies. As 
appears from Hamlet 2. 2, 340-364, the regular men's companies had 
to tour the country in order to avoid serious losses. 

The Children of the Chapel were originally eight in number, with 
a, Master of Song to teach them {see the Old Cheque-Book of the 
Chapel Royal, Camden Soc. 1872, iii-iv). They were boarded and 
lodged in the royal palace, and were allowed food and drink, and 
one servant. At the age of eighteen, if not preferred in the Chapel 
service, they might be sent to college at the king's charge. Instances 
of the practise of pressing men and boys into the service of the 
chapel choir are recorded as early as the reign of Richard 11! 
{ibid. p. vii.). Hailitt (Eng. Dram, and Stage 33-4) prints a war- 
rant of Queen Elizabeth to Thomas Gyles, master of the Children 
of Paul's, authorizing him to lake up and train boys to be performers 
in the Revels at Court, April 26, 1585. Fleay (Stage 14 ff.) records 
the performance of a play by the Paul's Children Aug. 7, 1559, and 
of one by the Children of the Chapel at Christmas 1563-4. The 
right of the master of the Chapel Children to take up boys with 
good voices found in the choirs of cathedrals, and of collegiate 
and parish churches, and train them for singing and acting at Court, 
frequently led to abuses. In December 1600 a flagrant case was 
made public. Thomas Clifton, aged 13, son of a Suffolk gentleman, 
was kidnapped on his way to school in London by the emissaries 
of Nathaniel Gyles above-mentioned, and delivered over lo the 
Blackfriars Company lo be made a player. The boy 'had noe man- 
ner of sighte in songe, nor skill in musique' ; and when the father 
vainly demanded the release of his son, no pretense was made of 
intention to train the latter as a chorister. Through some acquaint- 
ance in the Privy Council, Clifton secured the boy's freedom, and 
then formally complained to her majesty. The father's bill of com- 
plaint (printed by Jas. Greenstreet in the Athenaeum, Aug. 10. 1889, 
vol. 2. 203-4) is interesting for its mention of names of other 
children taken against the will of themselves and their parents 
or guardians. Among these names is that of 'Nathan fficld, a 
achoUer of a grammer schole in London, kepte by one Mr. Monk- 
aster; . . . Salmon Pavey, apprentice to one Peerce; being 
I children noe way able or fitt for singing, nor by anie the sayd con- 
I federates endevoured to be taught to singe, but by them the sayd 
; confederates abusively employed, as aforesayd, only in playes ft 
entcrludes.' This information is of especial interest to us, because 
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the lists of principal comedians for Cynlkta't Revels and Poetaster 
contain Ihe names Field and Pavey. The former grew lo be famous 
as actor and dramatist; but ibc latter died soon after his appearance 
in Poetaster, at the age of thirteen. 'He was celebrated as a per- 
senator of old men,' remarks Greenstreet. 

Et mibi dc nullo fama nibore placet. From Martial, Eptgr. 
7. 12. 4. This may be paraphrased : 'No reputation gained at the 
cost of another's blush is pleasing to me.' 

William Stansbjr. The following entry appears in Arber's 
Transcript of the Slalioners' Registers, 1554-1640, 3. 173: 

iz Janjiarij [1591] 
master windet william Stansby son of Richard Stansby of Exon 
[Exeter] cutler hath put him self Apprentice to John wyndet 
citizen and Stacioner of London for vij yercs begynnynge at 
Cbristmas Anno XXXI J^- Regin [ale Elizabeth [ae] . . . 
ij" vj'' 
William Stansby was admitted to the Stationers' Company 7 Jan. 
"S97 <2. 717). and printed and published ngj-lbjQ. 

Matthew Lownes. Again from the Stationers' Register (3. 11$) : 
V^ Die Novembris [1582] 
Nicholas Linge Mathewe Lownes sonne of Hughe lownes of the 
parishe of Astburie in tlie countie of Chester fletcher. Hathe 
putt him self apprentes to nicholas Linge Staconer for Tenne 
yeres from the feast of Sainct Michaell th[e] archangel! Last 
paste [29 September 1582] . . . ij' vj* 
Matthew Lownes was admitted to the Stationers' Company 11 
Oct. 1591, and published from 1595 to 1627. (2. 710.) 

M^' Richard Martin. This Dedication did not appear in quarto 
1602, Martin flourished i57o-i6[8. 

Gifford notes : 'It appears from the Apologetical Dialogue sub- 
joined to this Drama, that J on son was accused of having reflected 
in it, on the professions of law, and arms. By one of these he was 
probably threatened with a prosecution either in the Star-chamber, 
or the King's Bench, from which the friendly offices of Mr. Martin 
with the Lord Chief Justice seem to have delivered him. So, at 
least. I understand the passage.' 

The following note is supplied by Anthony Wood (Athenae 
Oxonienses. ed. Bliss, 1815, a. 250-1) : 'R. M., son of Will. Martin 
(by Anne his wife, daughter of Rich. Parker of Sussex.) . . . 
was bom at Otterton in Devonshire, became a commoner of Broad- 
gate's hall (now Pembroke coll,) in Michaelmas term 1585, aged 15, 
. . , where by natural parts, and some industry, he proved in 
short time a noted disputant. But he leaving the said house before 
he was honoured with a degree, went to the M, Temple, where, after 
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he had continued in the state of inner barrister for some years, 

(he] was elected a burgess to serve in pari. i6ot 

There was no person in his time more celebrated for ingenuity 
than R. Martin, none more admired by Selden, serjeant Hoskins, 
Ben. Johnson, &c. than he; the last of which dedicated his comedy 
to him called The P.' Wood also says that he has seen copies of 
Martin's speeches in Parliament (he was elected for Barnstaple in 
1601; and sat for Chrlstchurch, 1604-1611); also of an oration 
delivered in the name of the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, 
on the accession of James 1. (Cf. Nichols" Prosreiset of Jos. I. 
I. 113.) Martin died Oct. 31, 1618. 

'He was a very handsome man, a graceful! speaker, facetious, and 
well-beloved. 1 thinke [sic] he died of a merry symposiaque. He 
was recorder [of London] but a monelh before his death.' Thus 
John Aubrey, Brief Lives, ed. A, Clark, i8g8, 2. 47. 

One of Martin's intimate friends was Sir James Whitelocke, a 
judge of the court of King's Bench under James I. and Charles I. 
See his Liber Famelicus, ed, Bruce, 1858, passim. Of the manner 
of Martin's death Sir James says that Martin found after his election 
as recorder of London that he was expected 10 pay £1500 toward 
compensating a knight who had vacated another ofhcc to allow of 
several advancements, among them Martin's. 'This money,' White- 
locke tells us (p. 63). 'was layd downe by sir Lyonell Cranfeild 
[cf. Cai S. P. Dom. 1611-1618, p. S9SJ for mr. Martin, but it lay 
so heavye at mr, Martin's hart after he knewe of it, that he fell 
ill and heavye upon it, and loke his chamber and never came 
forthe untill he was caryed to buryall,' This accounting for Martin's 
death is doubtless more trustworthy than Auhrey's. 

The l6n edition of Coryat's Crudities (repr. L. 1776, vol. 2) 
contains by way of preface a letter to Sir Henry Wolton, signed 
'Richard Martin,' and dated 'Middle Temple, May i. 1608,' Wotton 
was at that time English ambassador at Venice, and the letter 
recommends to him the 'bearer Mr. Thomas Coryat, of Odcotnhe, in 
Somersetshire.' who is about to visit Venice. Though this letter 
has a general tone of humourous over-praising of its destined bearer, 
it is another testimonial to Martin's kindliness. Cf. also Collier, 
Bibliog. Atct., 1866. I. 234; and John Davies of Hereford, Scourgt 
of Folly, epigram 96. 

The Persons of the Play. Note the omission in this list of 
Luscus, Tibullus, and Aesop. 

After . . , sounding. In the Elizabethan theatre the per- 
formance was announced by flourishes of trumpets, the prologue 
usually entering after the third sounding. TFTe scenes of each act 
went on without interruption, hut between the acts music was fur- 




nished by trumpets, fiddles, viols, recorders, etc. Malone (Shakeap. 
I. 2, 93-96) thinks that until after the Restoration the orchestra 
sat in an upper balcony. After the third sounding the play began. 
There was no front curtain (cf, W. J. Lawrence, in EngOiche 
Studies, 32 pp. 36-Si). 

Envie. In his discussion of Shakespeare's Troilus and Creisida, 
Small (Slage-Quarrel, 142) remarks: "I have said my prayers, and 
devil Envy say amen" (ii. 3, 22) seems an allusion to Jonson's 
employment of Envy as prologue to the Poetaster, about June 1601.' 

Fleay (Chr. i. 189) says this expression in Troilus and Cressida 
refers to the end of Lodge's Macedorus, 'but not necessarily to 
the later version.' It is. however, only in the 'later version' (ed. 
1610) that Envy says 'Amen!' (Hazhtt's Dodsley ?. 25Q note.) 
In the Induction, ed. 1598, there is the stage direction : 'Enter ENVY. 
hit arms ttoked, besmeared Tvith blood,' (ibid. 303). On the same 
page, Envy is described as a hag. Jonson's monster may easily have 
been suggested by Mvcedorus. Cowley seems to have had Poetaster 
or its source in mind when picturing Envy in Davideis. bk. I. 

It should be remembered that in general envy in Jonson's time 
meant primarily hatred, malice, rather than envy in the modem 

Arising . . . stage. Stage mechanism was not elaborate in 
1601, but there seems to have been a trap-door, together with 
apparatus for raising and lowering persons or properties. In 
Catiline 1. 1, we find: 'The Ghost of Sylla rises,' and at the dose 
of its speech, 'Sinks.' Cf. R. Greene, All-honsus.King of Arragon i; 
'After you haue sounded thrisc, let Venus be let downe from the top 
of the Stage, and when she is downe, say :' etc. 

B. I. Light, I salute thee. 'There is no reason to suppose 
Satan's address to the sun in the Paradise Lost [4. 32 tf.] more than 
a mere coincidence with these lines ; bi:t were it otherwise, it 
would be a fine instance what usurious interest a great genius pays 
in borrowing,' Thus Coleridge, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, 1874, p. 266. In Men, Women, and Books (1847, 2. 
12-3), Leigh Hunt over-praises this passage in Poetaster. 

E. 3. What's here? Th' Arraignment? The name of the play 
to be presented used to be painted upon a board and placed in some 
prominent position upon the stage. In order that there might be 
full and general information, however, the prologue usually referred 
to the title in his speech to the audience. In this case, Envy dis- 
covers and reads the sign, which must have borne not Poetaster, but 
THE ARRAIGNMENT, Cf, Tucca's exclamation, 5. 3. 187-9: 
'Body of Jvpiter! What? will they arraigne my briske POETASTni, 
and his poore iourney-man, ha?' Also 5, 3. 220 ff. 



The proloKue to The Devil is on Ass, 1616, thus begins his speech; 

Tbe Devil is an As; EhitK today, 

Cf. Wily Beguiled: Prol. 'How now, my honest rogue? What play 
shall wc have here to-night? 

Player. Sir, you may look upon the title. 

Prol. What, Spectrum once again? Why, nobie Cerberus, noth- 
ing but patch-pannel stuff, old gally-mawfnes, and cotten candle 
eloquence ?' 

After the player's exit, a juggler takes down 'Spectrum' and 
substitutes 'Wily Beguiled.' 

E. 3. I: Thia, this is it. / is here a form of assent, later written 
ay. Of the interjection Ay, N.E.D, says : 'Appears suddenly about 
157s. and is exceedingly common about 1600; origin unknown. The 
suggestion that it is the same Ay adv. "ever, always", seems set 
aside by the fact that it was at first always written /, a spelling 
never found with Ay. But it may have been a dialect form of that 

E. 14-15. These fifteene weekea. In Saliromostix, Tucca asks 
concerning Horace, who is supposed to be composing an epilhala- 
mium: 'Has he not writ Finis yet Jacke? what will he bee fifteene 
weekes about this Cockatrices egge too? has bee not cackled yet? 
not laide yet?' (Dekker's Dram. Works I. 202.) 

Jonson's slowness in writing plays is commented on in the 
Apologetical Dialogue, 180 ff. : 

Pol. Ves : they fay you are flow. 
And fcarfe bring forth a play a yeere. Avr. 'Tis true. 
But in Poetaster and Volpone (completed in five weeks: c£. pro- 
logue, which seems to allude to Poetaster times) he worked fast 
enough to content any one except his rivals. 

As for Dekker, the Demetrius of Poetaster, his work, the SeveH 
Deadly Sins, 1606 410, bears on the title page: Ot>us septem dierum. 
This occupies 81 pages of Grosart's reprint, Ernest Rhys, Thomas 
Dekker, 1894. Memoir xv-xvi, gives a statement of Dekker's 
fecundity, with particular reference to the year 1599. 

E. ao. Then. The conjunction than Is uniformly written then 
in the 1616 folio version of Poetaster; also in quarto 1602, with the 
single exception that the then of 3. 4. 269 is in quarto tha». In 
folio 1640, and subsequent editions, than is the regular form. 

E. 37-8. The Scene is, ha! Rome? The place of action, as well 
as the title, of a play was often made known to the audience by a 
sign placed upon the stage or above it. Cf, Sidney, Defense of 
Poesy, ed. Cook, 36, In the case of Poetaster, one sign bore the 
name of the play (c£, R 3), while another, in a different place. 
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It was usual for I he prologue 
c of the play, whether painted 
le 48, also the chorus to each 



s marked 'THE SCENE. ROME/ 
or 3 player to call attention to the scci 
on a sign or not, Cf. Sidney's Defen 
act in Henry K. 

As for stage-setting lo help the audience (o realize the scene 
as 'Thebes' or 'Rome', there was little of it in Jonson's day, except 
in performances at Court : cf. the Defense 48, We hear, however, 
of the stage as hung with curtains or 'painted cloth.' Cf. C. Revels, 
Induction : 'Slid, the hoy takes me for a piece of perspective, I 
hold my life, or some silk curtain, come lo hang the stage here! 
Sir crack, I am none of your fresh pictures, that use to beautify 
the decayed dead arras in a public theatre.' It seems clear that 
Shakespeare's stage had no movable scenery, and the first mention 
of a painted back-scene is said to dale 1603, The private masques, 
however, had painted scenery and rich stage properties much earlier 
than the playhouses open lo the public. See Historia Histrionica, 
1699. pp- 5, "0 ff- 

!n the 1673 edition of Davenant's works, the Siege of Rhodes is 
preceded by a description of the stage, its scenery and properties, 
from which we quote : 'The Ornament which encompass'd the Scene, 
consisted of several Columns, of gross Rustick work; which bore 
up a large Frcese, In the middle of the Freese was a Compartiment, 
wherein was written RHODES.' The following scenes are elabo- 
rately described. 

In the Appendix to his edition of Henslowe's Diary (1591-1609), 
Collier prints quotations purporting to have been made by Malone 
from Henslowe's MSS., long in his hands, (Cf. Malonc. Skaksp-Z.") 
We select as follows from 'The Enventory taken of all the properties 



of Marche 1598' (Collier 



for my Lord Admeralles 1 
27Z-A) : 

'Item, j rocke, j cage, j lombe, j Hell mought. 

Item, j tombe of Guido, j tome of Dido, j bedsteade. 

Item, ij marchepanes, & the siltie of Rome. 

Item. Cupedes bowe, and quiver; the clothe of the Sone and 
Mone. 

Item, j Cadeseus ; ij mose banckes. & j snake. 

Item, ij fanes of feathers: Belendon stable; j tree of gowlden 
apelles; Tantelouse tre; jx eyorn targates.' 

E. aB. Cracke ey-atrings. The muscles and nerves of the eyes 
were supposed to break or crack upon the stroke of death or of 
blindness. Cf. Cytnbeiine i, 3. 17; Chaucer, Man of Lawf's Tale 669, 

E. 30. I am preuented. 'I am forestalled, anticipated.' The idea 
is that Jonson's enemies and detractors could more easily have vented 
their spleen had the scene of Poetaster been London and the action 
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'er 



more obviously 
However. Jon so i 
and speaking 



led with it; social and political i 
n betrayed into lifting the mask of antiquity 
■n unmistakable accents enough censure o£ 
poetasters, tricky lawyers and pretended soldiers to give Envy matter 
in plenty for both false and true charges. 

E. 35. Are there no players here? no poet-apes? 'Arc there no 
players from rival companies, no would-be poets, jealous of the 
author, here in the audience?' Cf. Epigram $6, On Poet-Ape, 

E. 57. This calme troupe. This unmoved audience. Cf, Every 
Man Oul. Ind.. Aspcr log.; Marston, / Ant. and McU., Prol. 1-4. 

PHOLOGVE. The prologue usually appeared in a black velvet 
cloak; cf. the Induction to C. Revels, where the children contend 
for the right to speak the prologue, and the first cries: 'I plead 
possession of the cloak.' A wrealh of bays was also worn on some 
occasions, as is indicated in the prologue of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
IVoman Hater, 1607: 'Gentlemen, inductions are out of date, and a 
Prologue in verse is as stale as a black velvet cloak and a bay 
garland.' In Poetaster, Jonson gives us an armed prologue, sjrm- 
bolical of the attitude of defense forced upon him by his enemies. 
But cf. note on P, 6. 

P. 6. An armed Prologue. Wballey and Gifford regard the fol- 
lowing passage in Shakespeare's Tro. and Cres. as a fling at Jonson : 



or authoi' 



■s volco 



Fleay also (Chr. i, 366) has noted this passage as a parody on 
Poetaster. And Small (Stage-Quarrel 142) takes it as indicating 
that Tro. and Cres. (4to 1609) must have l>een writ 
the appearance of Poetaster, which was about midsummer 1601. But 
Sidney Lee believes that Shakespeare here distinctly disclaims all con- 
cern in the stage quarrel (Life of Shakespeare, 1899, pp. 228-9 note). 
Cf. our Introduction, under Vmcn^ Moreover, the fact (mentioned 
by Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit. I. 509 note) that Jonson himself evidently 
had in mind here the armed epilogue of Marston's Ant. and Mell. 
1599. must make us cautious about our conclusions : 

'Andrugio. Gentlemen, though I remain [in the previous scene he 
had entered his enemy's court clad in armor] an armed Epilogue, 
I stand not as a peremptory challenger of desert, either for him that 
composed the Comedy, or for us that acted it; but a mast submissive 
suppliant for both.' 

On this BuUen notes {Marston's IVorki i. 53) ; 'It was probably 
in derision of Marston's "armed Epilogue" that Ben Jot 
heralded The Poetaster with an armed Prologue.' 
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P. 15-1G. Put case our Authour should, once more, 
Sweare that his play were good. 

This refers to the epilogue lo C. ReTeli, Licled 1600, in which 
Jonson expressed his own admiration of a play that must have 
seemed tedious enough to the auditors in lines concluding, "By God 
'tis good, and if you like't, you may.' 

P. aj. Their moods he rather pittiea, then enuies. The metre 
of course requires the accent upon the second syllable of enuies. 
This seems lo be a mere exigency of versification, but cf. Jonson's 
English Grammar, ch, 7 : 'All verbs coming from the l^atin, either 
of the supine, or otherwise, hold the accent as it is found in the first 
person present of those Latin words : as animo. animate' &c. 

I. I. 6. On with your gowne and cappc. Overbury, in his char- 
acter of 'A meere Common Lawyer,' mentions the lawyer's 'ruffe,' 
his 'hoopsleeve gowne,' and his cap. Cf. the costume of Master 
Practice in The Magnetic Lady 1. 1. 

I. I. 37. Veluet armes. 'The English and French haue one 
peculiar fashion, which I neuer obserued in any other part, namely 
to weare scabbards and sheaths of veluet vpon their rapiers and 
daggers : For in France very Notaries vse them in the Cities, and 
ride vpon their footecloaths, or in Coaches (both hired), and in 
England men of meane sort vse them.' An Ilitierary, Fynes Mory- 
son, London 1617, Part III, Book 4, ch. a, 178. 

Cf. Stubbcs, Anal, of Abuses 53- Marston mentions a velvet scab- 
bard in l^hal You lyUI 4. i. 63. 

I. I. 39. Castalian mad. Made mad by poetry. Castalia was the 
Muses' spring on Mt, Parnassus. 

I, I. 47-M. The original authorship of this translation of Ovid, 
Eteg. I. 15, is fully discussed in the Introduction, and only particular 
points will be taken up here. 

I. I. 49. The line from whence I sprung. 'Humble, however, 
though it [my family) be, in the days of my father it may be said to 
have been illustrious, and In point of nobility inferior to none; It 
was remarkable for neither Its wealth nor its poverty: whence, 
rendered conspicuous by neither extreme, it holds Its Equestrian 
rank.' Ovid. Trisf. 2. in ff.. tr. H. T. Riley Cf. also Trisl. 4. 
10.7-8. 

I. I- 55. Homer will liue. Ovid has jwel Maeanides. The 
translator has ai least avoided the vexed question of Homer's birth- 
place—supposing there was a Homer. 

1. I. 57. And so shall Heaiod too, while vines doe beare. 
I'ivet et Ascraeus, dum miislis uva lumebil (Ovid, ill. 
Hesiod's home was in Ascra, a small Borotian town at the foot of 
Mt, Helicon. (Cf. Ovid. Ex Ponio 4, 14. 31 ff.) The version of 
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this elegy printed in BuUen's edition of Marlowe has 'Ascraeus' 
instead of 'Hesiod'. 

1. I. 63-4. Dum fallax seruus, etc. Ovid 17-18. This couplet is 
translated by Thos. Heywood, Apology for Actors, 1612 ? (Sh. Soc. 
1S41. p. 57) : 



Slyb, 



E, Meu 



t. I. 6s-& The translation of this elegy included i 
Works has (lines 19-20) : 



Marlowe's 



id Plsuii 
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reading is 



Ovid w 

(25). 



I 



Upon Flaulus Bullen r 
must have read 
"aiiimosque Accius o 

I. I. 71. Tytirvs, Tillage, M.nte shall be read. 
Tilyrus el fruges Acnciague arina legenlitt 

Tillage is certainly not a happy rendering of fruges: the exigencies 
of a line for line translation have here interfered with both exact 
rendition and poetic form. Yet even in the original the juxtaposition 
of the proper noun and the two common nouns is hardly felicitous. 

I. I. 77. The suffering plough-share. Dens palienlis aratri. 

1. 1. 79-So. Cedat ct auriferi ripa benigna Tagi is clearer than the 
translation. 

t. I. Si-3. Me let bright Phoebvs swell. The quarto iS93 o/i 
Venus and Adonis bore these lines of Ovid 1. 15. 35>-36: 
Vitia miretur valgus; miVii* flavus Apollo 
Pocula Caslalia plena Mtnistrel aqua. 

Bright Phabus might be called a somewhat colorless 
of flavus Apollo. And swell has not the elegance of minis. 
Jonson is not happy as a translator of Ovid. 

I. 1. 83. Frost-fearing myrtle shall impale Toy head. 
Sustiwamque coma metuentem frigora myrtum. 
The Marlowe version has 'frost-drad myrtle', an anomalous use of 
drad. Chaucer. Troilus and Cressida 3. 1775. has: 'Ector, most 
y-drad of any wight.' wliieh gives ns the usual sense of 'drad' — being 
feared, not causing fear. 

I. I. 85-6. "Enuie, the liuing, not the dead, doth bite: 
"For after death all men receiue their right. 

Jonson employs quotation marks at the beginning of lines not to 
indicate that the words are quoted, which may'or may not be the 
10 call attention to the significance of the ideas. Anything 
that has the sententious or aphoristic form is likely to be thus 
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marked; but especially if it seems apt to Jonson's general theories 
or immediate needs. Here, he is calling attention to an utterance 
that the diligent reader may connect with the martyrdom of Ben 
Jonson at the hands of the poet-apes. 

Line 85 lacks the dignity and self-command of Ovid, 39: 
Fascilur in vivis Livor: post fala quiescil. 

I. 3. The following pa5sa8e in the will of John Marston senior is 
of interest: 'to s*" son John my furniture &e. in my chambers in the 
Middle Temple my law books &c- to my a* son whom I hoped would 
have profited by them in the study of the law but man proposeth 
and God disposeth &c.' Upon this we have the comment of Grosart, 
in the Poemt of John Marston x-xi : 'The paternal disappointment 



in the 1 
You Will (ai 



of "the Law" 

Seldom pro 
Ruvly ■ pli 



loteworthy is worked ii 



I. 1. 174-179. Randolfo loq. 

For further notes on the parallel between Ovid and Marston. see 
Introduction. 

I- 9. laff., 38 ff.; 3. 4. tagff. The social condition of players 

ihittrioitfs) in ancient Rome was even worse than that of players 

I England during Elizabeth's reign. Histriones were classed with 

I cashiered soldiers, bawds, betrayers, and criminals generally, Cf. the 

J Perpetual Edict of Salvius Julianus. VII {ed. B, Walker 1877, 43) : 

I Infamia tinlalur qui ab exercitu ignominiae causa ab imperatore, 

e, CHI de ea re stolvendi potcstas futril, dimissus erit. Qui artis 

P iudicrae pronnnliandhc causa in scaenain prodieril. Qui Unocinium 

fecerit, &c. Jonson was therefore happy in his choice of time and 

scene for his lashing of the players. Cf. the Apologetical Dialogue, 



I. 13-14. I beare of a tragoedie of yours 



called 



Scepira tamen sumpsi, curague tragoedia nostra 
Crevil, et huic operi quatniibet aftus eram. 

Risit Amor pallamque meam fictosgue eothumos 
Sceptraque privata tarn citb sumpla manu. 

Hinc quoque me dominae nttmen deduxil iniguae: 
Deque cothurnato vale triumphal Amor, 

Ovid, Am. 2, 18, I 
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So it would seem to have been a tyrannical love, not a tyrannical 
father, that drew Ovid away from tragedy. The Medea was com- 
pleted, though no copy is extant, Cf. QuintHian, Inilitutes lo §g8. 

1. s. 17-18. An enghle for players? In Hislriomtulix 4, the 
Ingle is a gallant who is gulled out of his splendid sword by Clout, 
the player. • 

I. a. iS. A shot-clogge? Commenting on the Staple of News 
4. 1, Gifford says: 'Our shot-dog, &c. Whalley's explanation of 
this term is incorrect. Instead of "an incumbrance on the reckon- 
ing," it appears Co mean both here, and in the passage referred to 
[Ettery Man Out $. 6], one who is pledged for the reckoning: a 
simpleton, a gull, in shorl, who discharges the shot (the tavern 
reckoning] for the whole party,' 

I. a. afr-a?. Rowle powle? 'Query — crop-beaded and vulgar, or 
of no more shape than a roll-pudding?' (N.) 

I. 3. 30-31. Arc wee paralells, raacall? 'Asinius. I dare answer 
his challenge, by word of mouth, or by writing, but I scome to meete 
him, I hope he and I are not Paralels,' SotiromasUr p. 232. 

I. a. 35-6. They are i' your element. Dekker derides this speech, 
Saliromaitix p. 195 : 'Horace, Tis out of his Element to traduce 
me: I am too well ranekt Aiinius to bee stab'd with his dudgion 

P. 196: 'Astnius. [Horace's friend.] Leaue bane you dear 
Ningle, marry for reading any book lie take my death vpont (as my 
Ningle sayes) tis out of my Element.' It should be observed how 
often in Saliromaslix Dekker ridicules Ihe words and phrases of 
Poetaster. 

Cf. Twelfth Night 3. i. 57-9 : ' . . . Who you are, and what 
you would are out of my welkin, I might say Element, but the word 
is over-worn.' Also 3. 4. 137: 'Malvolio. I am not of your element' 
It is barely possible that Shakespeare is here allowing himself a 
little derision of Jonson. 

I. 3. 40-41. 'A reference to the dislike that the London authori- 
ties had to the players.' (N.) 

I. a. 53. Skelder. 'And no question, if he be poorc, he shall now 
and then light vpon some Gull or other, whom he may skelder (after 
the gentile fashion) of money' (Dekker, Gulls Hornbook, ed. 
Grosart, 2. 246). 

1. a. 56. The statute. 'Player is affrajd of the statute, for if he 
haue no better supportation then his profession, he is neither admitted 
in publicke, nor if bee bee a roamer dares iustifie himselfe in priuate, 
being a flat roague by the statute.' (Reprinted from the Rich Cabi- 
net Furnished with Varietie of Descriptions, &c., by T. G[ainsford?]. 
1616, in Hailitt, Eng. Dr. and Stage, 228-230.) 
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The statute referred to is 39 Eliz. c. 4 (1597-8), 'An Acte for 
pimyshment of Rogues Vagabondes and Sturdy Beggars,' which 
declares : 'All Fencers Bearewardes comon Players of Eoterludes 
and Minslrelles wandring abroade, (other then Players of Rnterludes 
belonging to any Baron of the Rcalme, or any other honorable 
Personage of greater Degree, 10 be auctoryzed to play, under the 
Hand and Seale of Armes of such Baron or Personage)' shall be 
stripped, whipped and sent Co their own parishes or to the house 
of correction. 

I. a. 57. 'To biason, is to set forth a coat of arms in its proper 
colours ; to irick, as has been before observed, is to draw it only 
with a pen.' G. 

Gifford seems to be wrong here ; ct. Woodward and Burnett, 
Treatise on Heraldry, 1892, i. 105 : 'To "blazon" a Coat of Arms 
is to describe it in heraldic phraseology so exactly that any one 
acquainted with the language of armory may be able accurately to 
depict it from its concise description.' 

Trick means, 'To draw, as a bearing or collection of bearings, or 
a whole escutcheon or achievement of arms.' CD. 

I. a. 58. Iwisse. Cf. Iwusse, 5. 3. 361, and note. 

I. 3. 60. The publike edicts. An allusion to the Roman prae- 
torian edicts, but actually contemplating the statute of 1597-8 
referred to in line 56. 

1. 3. 65-*. The sense of these lines is perfectly clear, but I do 
not find an exactly parallel use of blovi. Cf. Every Man In 2. I. 
Kitely to Downright : 
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I. a. 71. A poeme of that nature. Referring to the tragedy of 
Medea, mentioned in i. 3. 14. 

1. a. 75-7. 'In Elegy, also, we challenge equality with the Greeks; 
and Tibullus seems to me the most terse and elegant writer of it. 
There are some that prefer Propertius. Ovid is more luxuriant in 
style than either, and Gallus more harsh.' Quintilian, Insl. m §93. 

I. 3. 83-7. Nicholson's text reads : 'He whose worm-eaten statue 
must not be spewed against, but hallowed lips and grovelling adora- 
tion,' &c,, and on but is the note : 'Approached or worshipped, being 
understood.' Yet, however incongruous the ideas as given in folio 
1616, we are hardly to suppose an implied interpolation. Nicholson's 
omission of viilh before hallowed is an instance of the carelessness 
that has vitiated his whole text ; see our Variants, particularly those 
for the latter part of the ptay. 
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Aniang the Romans, statues of great men were protected by \sw 
from indignities. Cf. Juvenal, Sat. I. 131 ; Cujus ad effigiem nan 

I. a. 88 ff. He . . . scarce euer made a goode meale in his 
aleepe. Cf. the Staple of News 2. i. 15: 

Tbeic goes aid Pennrlwy, the slire of niiincy. 
Rich Pennyboy. Liidy Pecunii's dcudge. 
A ^tdid mscal, one thvl nevtr nmdc 

On this passage Cunningham notes ; 'Archdeacon Nares, who 
would himself have made such an admirable editor of any of our 
old poets, suggests that the second line should be altered fay trans- 
posing the word bvl, making it read : 



Since Poetaster and the Staple of News agree in the form without 
but, it is probable that Nares' conjecture is wrong here. The idea 
is rather: He was so poor (Poetaster), or, so miserly (StapU of 
Nfors), that he scarce ever made a good meal even in his sleep. 
Poverty and miserliness are supposed to have curbed even the 
fancies of the dreams of Homer and old Pennyboy, 

I. 3. 99- A Senators reuenue. Suetonius, Augustus 41, speaks of 
the emperor's changing the property qualification for the senatorship 
from 800,000 sesterces ($40,000) to 1,200.000 ($60,000). 

I. a. loi-a. Make him be carried in his litter. The leclica wu 
used by men as well as women. It was furnished with curtains and 
a mattress, sometimes also with panels and windows, and was home 
by from 2 to 8 lectuarii. according to its owner's wealth or fondness 
for display. Cf. Juvenal, Sal. 3, 239-243. 

I. a. 103. Thou apeakest sentences, old Bias. Bias was one of 
the seven sages of Greece, noted for his wise sayings. He flourished 
at Priene in Ionia, c. 600 B.C. 

I. a. 113. Runne smoothly, as Propertivs elegies. In the 
mouth of Ovid, this is perhaps higher praise than Propertius 
deserved, as the latter is more remarkable for intensity of passion 
than for ease of diction. 'The lines and couplets arrest the attention 
and sink deeply into the mind ; hut no single poem of Propertius 
carries us on with the facile How of Ovid or the equable movement 
of TibulIuE.' Sellar, Horace and the Elegiac Poets, 1892, p. 307. 

I. a. 115. Nay, you take him too quickly, Marcus. This 
appears to mean: "You jump 10 a conclusion and inlerrupl him too 
quickly.' 

I. 3. iig. Mis-prize? In this instance, misprise is merely to mis- 
construe. But one did not have to be a law student in Elizabeth's 
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time to feel the force of such a phrase as 'misprision of treason,' 
and the verbal form must also have been in frequent use. 

I. a. 133 S, 'These and what follow, are probably the passages 
which gave offence to the professors of the law. Jonson's old 
antagonist Ihus alludes to them, "Thou hast entered actions of 
assault and battery against a company of honorable and worshipful 
fathers of the law, thou wrangling rascal: law is one of the pillars 
of the land." Saliromaslix.' (G-) 

I. 3. 134-6. We haue no other planet raignea, & in that apheare, 
yon may sit, and sing with angels. Shakespeare continually uses 
planet to mean a star that influences the fate o( men. In this 
passage, Jonson has mixed his figures rather badly : the law is first 
a reigning planet, and immediately afterward a sphere (in double 
sense) for activity. 

I. a. 13G. Why, the law makes a man happy, without respect- 
ing any other merit. On happy. Gifford notes ; 'i. e, rich ; a Latin- 
ism; there is something too pedantica! in this: — it is, however, more 
excusable than the carelessness of our modem translators, who 
sometimes anglicise the word {beatus) literally, to the utter destruc- 
tion of the sense. An instance just occurs to me. Cat. Car. X.' &c. 
Now beatus does often mean rich, but rather more often happy or 
blessed. Jonson probably means just what he says here, whether 
the state of being 'happy' be the result of growing rich, or not 

Respecting here means considering, having regard to. The pas- 
sage, which is illogical and ambiguous, may be taken thus : 'The law, 
without respecting any other merit than proficiency in law, makes a 
man happy;' or possibly Lupus means: 'The law makes a mas 
happy, and we need not look for any other attractions in it.' 

I. a. 136. And the lease arte, the better. Cf. Overbury's Charac- 
Wltri (cd. Rimbault. 1856, 86), on 'A meere Common Lawyer", from 
I which we quote : 'Neither is he wholly destitute of the arts. Cram- 
mar hee hath enough lo make termination of those words which 
his authority hath endenizon'd. Rketoricke some; but so little, that 
its thought a conccalement. Logicke enough to wrangle. Arithme- 
ticke enough for the ordinals of his yeare books: and number-roles: 
but he goes not to mulliplicotion; there's a statute against it.* 

I. a. 136-9. The word uiheit takes us abruptly from consideration 
of the means of professional equipment back to the idea of profes- 
sional compensation. The sentence would expand thus: 'Besides, 
when you have established yourself as a lawyer, it shall be in the 
power,' etc. Or, we may understand ivhen as equivalent to lhen, 
and read: 'Besides, it shall then be,' etc. Shall is used for wilL 
Jonson, like Shakespeare and the other Elizabethans, frequently 
fails to preserve the distinction between these two auxiliaries. Cf. 
Abbott, Shakesp. Grammar, 1891, 3315. 
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Cheu'rill means stretching; like kid. Cf. Hislriamastix 5, line 39: 
'The chcverall conscience of corrupted law,' Cf. Jonson's Epigram 
37, 'On Cheveril the Lawyer" : and 54, 'On Cheveril.' 

I. a. 143. And haue the law on his side for't. Cf. Barth. Pair 
4. ir 'Bristles [of Justice Overdo). . . . And when he is angiy. 
be it ri^t or wrong, he has the law on's iiide ever: I mark that too.' 

I. 9. 160. Drachinn. The drachma was a Greek coin equivalent 
to six oboloi. The heaviest silver drachma was probahly equal to 
about 25 cents, though the drachma is ordinarily treated as having 
the value of a franc 

Shakespeare also speaks of the Greek coin when dealing with a 
Roman situation. Uli- Cars, 3. 2. 241.) 

I. a. 165. Hy flowre o' the order. The Ovids were an andent 
equestrian family. 

I. a. i6()-7t. Tucca's mingling of vulgar familiarity and high- 
flown compliment is remarkably in character. But the peculiar 
appropriateness of old slumpc 1 have been unable to discover. 

As Gifford observes, brooches were usual decorations for the hat, 
during the isth and i6th centuries. They were of gold and silver, 
often set with gems, or of the base metals, and even of leather after 
the fashion had extended to all ranks of society. Cf. Eastward Ho 
(1605) 3- i: 'Seagul. . . . And for rubies and diamonds, they 
[the Virginians] go forth on holidays, and gather them by the sea- 
shore, to hang on their children's coats, and stick in their children's 
caps; as commonly as our children wear saflron-gilt brochcs, and 
groats with holes in them,' 

1. a. 175. The boy has staied within for his cue. We should 
expect 'staled vnthoul' — i. e. outside the room. Bui 'outside' or 
'without' on the stage had to be in tlie tiring-house, so Jonson uses 
U-ilhin. 

T. a. iSi. Agrippa may of course be anybody, but Dr. Nicholson 
suggests that Jonson had in mind M. Vipsanius Agrippa, commander 
at Actium, builder of the Pantheon, husband of Julia the daughter 
of Augustus. The assumption of the great patrician's indebtedness 
to Tucca is quite in keeping with the captain's clfrontery; but it 
is likely that Jonson employed the name Agrippa for its general 
suggestiveness. and had no intention of calling to mind the second 
husband of that very Princess Julia who figures prominently in 
Poetaster as the mistress of Ovid. 

I. 3. 1S3. His moyles? With Tucca's imprecation upon Agrippa's 
mules, cf, the afSictions of the horse ridden by Petnichio, Touting 
of the Shrew 3- 2- SO ff- 

I. a. 18B-9. Then . . . moyles. 'Tucca was a stammerer' 
(N, ) The present speech, which is obviously an aside, taken with 
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Tncca's immediately preceding questions, seems to justify Dr. 
Nicholson's inference. Further evidence is presented in 4. S. 79S0: 
'Mars (i. e, Tucca] is enrag'd, hee lookes bigge, and begins to 
ftul, for anger.' Tlie matter is clinched, however, by Dekker 
(Satiromaslix, p. 258), who puts this boast into the captain's mouth: 
'PaKlilius Tucca; one of thy kingdomes chiefesl quarrellers; one 
a thy most faithful — fy^fy — fy— ' 

I. a, 190. Talent. The Attic talent was equal in value to $ii8a 
The Romans used a large lalcnl of the value of about $500, and a 
small one of about the value of $375. 

I. a. 19a. Nut-cracker. 'In these theatres fruits, such as apples, 
pears and nuts, according to the season, are carried about to be sold, 
as well as ale and wine.' Hentzner, Journey into England in rsoS, 
tf. Walpole, ed. 1757, p. 43. 

When Tucca calls his boy 'nutcracker', he has in mind — and 
doubtless in sight^a person like our 'gallery god'; the nutcracker, 
however, was more likely to be found in the 'yard' of the public 
theatre or the 'pit' of the private, where standing room could be 
had for a penny, than in the galleries. 

Cf. also Horace, Ars. P. 249, nucis emptor, which Jonson translates 
nutcracker (ed. GC. 9. 99). 

1. a. 194. Followers. Tucca talks as though he had a retinue of 
slaves and clients, like an Ovid or an Agrippa. Of course the fol- 
lowers whom Agrippa might starve are none but the two Pyrgi, who 
help to carry out the captain's plots, and who share in the spoils, 

I. a. 197. Setter. Cf, / Henry IV. 2 2, 53: 'Poins. O, 'tis our 
setter : I know his voice,' 

Schmidt defines ; 'Setter, a pointer, or one who makes appoint- 
ments and watches opportunities,' 

I. 3. 197. Tumbler. 'A kind of dog formerly employed for taking 
rabbits. This it effected by tumbling itself about in a careless man- 
ner till within reach of the prey, and then seizing it by a sudden 
spring.' Halliwell. Arch, and Prov. Diet.. 184?. 

1. a. 197-8. This . . . him. 'My friend Ovid here will tide 
me over— I can't bear to distress Agrippa, who, though unfortunate, 

t. 3. 2oa-3. My little Buie and fiftie, or thereabouts. Of course 
the implication is that the boy playing Ovid senior was dressed like 
a very old man, and that Tucca calls his age six and fifty by way of 
Hattety, Note an interesting coincidence in Dekker (Shoemaktr't 
Holiday. 1599, 5. 5) : 

'Eyre, My liege, I am six and fifty year old, yet I can cry humph I 
with a sound heart for the honour of Saint Hugh.' 

I. 3. 305. This cbaioe. 'A gold chain, as may be seen in many 
old pictures, and is still exemplified in the dress of the lord mayor 




and aldermen of London, was anciently a fashionable ornament, for 
persona of rank and dignity.' Nares. Cf. the statute 7 Hen. VIII 
c. 6. 

1. a. an. Six drachmas would be equivalent nominally to some 
five shillings, hut allowance must be made for 3 much larger pur^ 
chasing power in Jonson's day as compared with ours, 

I. 9. '914-6. Thy sonn's a gallant sparke, and must not be put 
out of a audden. A Jonsonian pun, 

1. a. ai6ff. All this is relevant only as a means of distracting 
attention from the pecuniary transaction. Not that the swindling 
Captain has any delicacy or shame in the matter — he simply wishes 
his borrowing to appear quite unpremeditated and insignificant, 

I. 3. 317-9. Thou must leaue them, . . . they are a sort of 
poore staru'd rascalls. Them and they refer, vaguely, lo 'the poets.' 

I. 3. 3a6-7- When thou commest to towne. Perhaps Jonson 
had in mind here the fact that the younger Ovid was bom on the 
ancestral estate at Sulmo (now Sulmona. a province of Aquila), 
some 90 miles from Rome, and therefore assumed that the elder 
was merely visiting the city at this time. 

I. 9. 333-341. It is not, I trust, irreverent to allude here to the 
service of the English church : in the Book of Common Prayer, 
anno 1553, the minister's reading of the commandments is in each 
case followed by the response of the people, thus: 'Lord, have 
mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep this Law.' 

I. 3. 343. O sacred poesie, thou spirit of artes. With this speech 
of Ovid, cf. that of Horace, S- '• 79 ff. 

Impressions of the i6t6 folio differ in the reading of this line. 
That in the Yale Library has 

But the copy owned by Prof. W. L. Phelps, of Yale, reads. 



Evidently the copy used. by Whalley was like that belonging I 

Professor Phelp.'i, for Whalley makes this note : '' 

long by a foot ; and there is an unmeaning epithet, which, when 

discarded, will reduce it to its right quantity. We are to read. 

"Thou spirit of arts!" How Raman came to be inserted. I know 

not* 

The two quartos which I have seen — one owned by Mr. W. A. 
White, of New York City, and the other in the Barton Collection 
of the Boston Public Library— omit Romane. 

I. 2, 246. Thine owne guiltlcsse pouertie. 'He dissuaded me 
from Poetrie, for that she had beggered him, when he might have 
been a rich lawer, physitian, or marchant' Jonson's Conversations p. 
,17) ■ 'Of all his PInyes [this in 1619] he never gained two hundreth 
pounds' (ibid. p. .^g). 'Sundry tymes he hath devoured his bookes, 
i. e. sold them all for necessity' (ibid. p. 22). 
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I. a. 357. Heauen gales is undoubiedly to b« regarded as a com- 
pound word. Cf. N.E.D., s.v. Heaven-gate; 'c. 1250 Gen. 4 Eic 
1620 Her, heuengate amongus us 1' also, '16SS Bunyan Jerus. Sin- 
ner saved (1886) 48 To see so vile a one knock at heaven-gates 
for mercy.' 

I. 3. 364-5. From Ovid, Amor. 3. 8. 2-^4, as noted by Gifford: 



Marlowe translates thus: 



m/m,r. 



Tttmltil. kai"! 



'Works, ed. Bullen, 3. 194. 

I. 3. t. Good morrow. Lawyer. 'It should be observed, ^t 
Ovid is still in the cap and gown which he had assumed upon the 
entrance of his father.' (G.) 

t. 3, 3. Let's see, what's here? Whalley and Gifford here insert 
Numa in derimo nono! of the quarto, and farther on the latter 
comments ; 'As Whalley brought back the date of this law from the 
4to, it is here retained; though with some tittle injustice, perhaps, 
to Jonson, He had discovered, I imagine, the impropriety of attribu- 
ting regulations of a warlike nature to Numa. and therefore omitted 
the tide upon a revision of the play" (ed. 1875, 2. 388). Nicholson 
places the Latin in a note and explains : 'Numa in this nineteenth 
[chapter of his laws).' 

I. 3. 8-g. They . . . verse. Gifford cites 



with the remark, 'The above, however, is but a poor specimen o 
Cf. Pope, Ep. to Dr. Arbuthnot 127-^ : 



I. 3. 13. Slight . . . law. 'Too much immersed in cases, and 
cased too much in thy gown,' (N.) 
I. 3. 15. In sprightly poesies habillaments. 



Marston, Scoourge of Villainy 2, Sat. 6, 23-26. 
I. 3- 33-3. Note . . , accents. An allusion to the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine that the heavenly bodies made music as they moved. 





Jotia. <fa«>tf<gr of die tmperor: Iiad Cbmitt been know* to ie 
JoMa, DO other woman would hare dared preteml to be Cotia^ 
In Jofuoa'i time, however, Corimta was identi&d wiifa Ifae daug iter 
of Angnstm; cf. Chapman's arg iuu eni prefixed to Ovii* Bmmgmrl 
of Stmte, poblbbed 1595. Tbk qoestioo i* HaeasatA m the Intr»- 
dndiaiv nnder Orid and Julia. 

I. ^ 49. HcDCc Law, and wdcome, Hnao. Gifforif s note on 
line* 8-9 U nwre ^wopo* here: *We bear no more of Orid** Isw; 
ret be was aomewhat farther advaoced in it tbaD Jonsoo seems to 
admit : be was apparently a very respectable advocate. He tdb 
Augustus that be bad pleaded causes in his youth with sncccn, 
a* one of the Centumviri; and that, when be heard private dispittes 
ai a judge, the lo<ing parties were satls&cd with the equity of Ui 
decision: 

Uiqac. Ac TrtU. Ub. ii. v. 43.' 

But this passage has been regarded as referring to the functions 
of a judge rather than to those of a counsel. Ovid's indolence and 
physical weakness, which kept him from entering the senate, must 
have affected his activity in his profession. Smith (OiVt. of Grttk 
and Roman Biog.) thinks Am. i. 15, 6. warrants the conclusion that 
he did not practise law at all. But he was a decemvir: cf. Fatti 
4.38J. 

I, 3, ji. And now made one. Whalley prints nrur, with tiw 
explanation : 'The first folio has, "And new made one." And ao 
reads the quarto of 1602. On iheir authority I have given the 
present text,' 
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Wballey is right in regard to the quarto ; but the two copies 
of folio 1616 which I have examined have now. Possibly the quarto 
reading is slightly preferable, but either makes good sense. 

I. 3. 65. Hourcs. 'A dissyllable." (N.) 

I. 3. 71-a. Strooke . . . planet. Cf. the current expressions, 
'sun-struck' and 'moon- struck'. In the i6th ceotury, many men who 
had died were reported as having been 'planet-struck.' 

I. 3- 75- Crackt our Binnewes. Ct. 5. 3. 299-300, where Jonson 
ascribes a similar expression to Crispinus, whose phraseology is there 
derided. Shakespeare uses a like phrase in Tempest 3. 1. 26. 

a. I. 15 S. After the speech of Albius, GitTord has the stage 
direction: Enter Crloe, and ttuo Maids. 

At the time when Poetaster was produced, women's parts were 
taken by young men or boys. In this convention the Elizabethans 
followed the Greeks, among whom female parts were always taken 
by youths, and the Romans, who allowed women to appear only in 
the mimes. Jonson was especially fortunate in this instance, since 
the children's companies at Paul's and the Blackfriars must have 
been better able to present female parts than were the adult com- 
panies at the public playhouses. 

Sidney Lee (Shakespeare 3? note) says : 'Shakespeare alludes to 
the appearance of men or boys in women's parts when he makes 
Rosalind say laughingly to the men of the audience in the epilogue 
to As you like it. "If I were a woman, I would kiss as many." &c. 
Similarly, Cleopatra on her downfall in Antotty and Cleopatra, 
5. 2. aao seq., laments : 



rally will s 



Men taking women's parts seem to have worn masks. Flute is bidden 
by Quince play Thisbe "in a mask" in Midsummer Night's Dream 
(i. a. 53)-' Cf, also Chapman, May-Day (printed 1611) 3. 4: 

'Qu. Is this my hoy, Leonoro? 

Le. For fault of a better, sir. 

Qu. Afore heaven 'tis a sweet-faced child, methinks he should 
show well in woman's atlire. "And he took her by the lily-white 
hand, and he laid her upon a bed." I'll help thee to three crowns 
a week for him and she [sic] can act well. Hast ever practised, my 
pretty Ganymede?' 

In France and Italy women appeared on the stage before they 
did in England. Thus Thomas Coryal: 'I was at one of their 
Play-houses [he is writing from Venice, 1608] where I saw a Come- 
die acted. The house is very beggarly and base in comparison of 
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our stately Flay-houses in England: neyther can their Actors com- 
pare with vs for apparel!, shewea and musick. Here 1 obserued 
certaine things that I neuer saw before. For 1 saw women acte, a 
thing that I ncuer saw before, though 1 hauc heard that it bath 
beene sometimes vsed in London, and they performed it with as 
good a grace, action, gesture, and whatsoeueur conuenient for a 
Player, as euer I saw any masculine Actor' (Crvdtlies 2. I&-1?). 

Notwithstanding Coryat's assertion that he had heard (previous 
to i6o8) of women acting on the London stage, we have no reasoa 
to believe they actually did appear until after the Restoration. 
'About the same time that [movable] Scenes first cnter'd upon the 
Stage at Londou, Women were taught to Act their own Parts . . .' 
(.Historia Hislriotiica ii). Movable scenes seem first to have been 
used in Davenant's Siege of Rhodes, ?i66i. In his London Stage 
I. 42, Baker says that Killigrew's company opened a new theatre in 
Vere street, Nov. 8, 1660, and that on Dec. 8. 1660, the first English 
actress appeared on the London stage, in the part of Desdemona. 
He also records a company of French actors, including women, aa 
acting at the Blackfriars and the Fortune in 1629: there was great 
hostility to them. 

3. I. 15. Chloe. ' . . . He introduces us into the house 
of the rich bourgeois Albius, who has been ill-advised enough to 
marry one of Che emancipated great ladies of the period, Chloe by 
name, and who, by her help, obtains admission to court society.' 
Thus Brandes, Shakespeare i. 392. 

Now Chloe does not prove, upon close study, 'one of the emanci- 
pated great ladies' ; on the contrary, for all her harping on her gentle 
birth, she is as bourgeois as her unpretending husband — whom, by 
the way, she does anything but 'help' into court society. Chloe is 
tolerated by Cytheris and the courtiers only because her house is a 
convenient rendezvous for intriguers, and her husband lavish of 
entertainment to courtly birds of prey. Chloe is no grande dame, 
nor even a modest gentlewoman: her clothes, her vocabulary, her 
ignorance and vulgarity, all prove her the typical city wife who does 
not know when she is being made a fool of. Such as she were 
continually the objects of dramatic ridicule. 

a. I. 17. Strew some roses, and violets here. Rooms were usu- 
ally rush-strewn, but on special occasions (cf. the wedding prepara- 
tions at the opening of Saiiromaslix) flowers were scattered about. 
Too often the rushes were allowed to lie and gather dirt and mois- 
ture until they had become foul, when, instead of sweeping them 
out, the elegant and yet frugal housewife caused juniper or frankin- 
cense to be burned in her rooms. Cf. Cynthia's Revels 2. i ; Every 
Man Out 2. 2. 
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I. 17-18. Fye, . . . felt. 'To fed a smeli is now set down 

as a vulgar Scotticism.' Thus Cunningham, GC. a. 571. 

a. I. 33. Obsequiously. The speeches of Albius and Cliloealxiund 
in absurd and bombastic expressions, due to their el^orts to adopt 
what they suppose is the language of courtiers. 

3. I. 31-34. Cf. Timon (the University play) 2. i; 

Ca/ZiKtla. Is Ihls & i:llltiedj 

PMarg^rui. A wealthy one. 

Call. I staBlI the belter rule; 
Tie wyfM of citliiem doe heare the Iwsy, 
Whose very haoda theLre husbands may not touch 
Without a bended ka«, and thinck thcmselvei 
H«plne yf they obteyne but Boe much Brace, 
Within theire armei to beare from place to place 
Thrire wyues fyne title pretty foysting hounds; 
They doe adore theiic wyues; what cr* Ihey say, 
They doe utoll; <rhal ere they doe, tbiy prayse. 
Though they cornule them. Such a man gyue tne! 

(There arc a number of notable parallels in idea and plot between 
this Timon and Poetaster.) 

a. I. 36-40. She . . . her. This, of course, is addressed to 
Crispinus. Nicholson comments: 'I suspect a pun, and that the 
doting Albius would embrace his wife, but that she pushes away 
his arm, and hits him on the head. Otherwise, the "bumps on the 
head" are dragged in apropos of nothing.' 

3. t. 46-7. And . . . entertaine. 'i, e. so as to entertain 
them.' (N.) Or perhaps: 'In order that we may entertain them.' 

a. 1, 53-3. Your pack-needles, horae-corobs. hobbj-horaes, ftc. 
The figure of a hor^e, made of wicker-work, so contrived as to fasten 
about a man's waist, and draped to conceal his legs, was used in the 
ancient morris-dance. This hobby-horse, having been at length 
thrust out from among the stage properties, had wide posthumous 
fame: cf. Hamlet 3, a. 144. See Much Ado, ed. Furness, 3. 3. 67 
note ; L.L.L., ed. Fumess, 3. i. 30 note. 

a. 1. 57. Caine aauouTS sweetly from any thing. 'When Jonson 
thus gave us the meaning of the Latin saying Dulcts odor Incri ex re 
QHalibel, he forgot that the occasion from which it took its rise, was 
much posterior to the age in which the persons of this drama lived. 
Tho' possibly Vespasian might not have been the author of it, but 
only made it more memorable by the application to which he put 
it.' (W,> 

a. I. 60. The most precious balsamum. Cf. 'my balsamum,' line 
73. Pliny has a long — and of course unreliable — account of balsa- 
mum. 'But to all other odours that of balsamum is considered 
preferable, a plant that has been only bestowed by Nature upon the 
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land of Judaea. In former times it was cultivated in two gardens 

only, both of which belonged to the kings of that counlry. &c.' 

Hist. Nai. 12, ch. 54. 

Tlie balsam tree produced the famous 'balm of Gilead' of Scripture, 
3. I. 61, SnuSers. According to Halliwell, these were 'small 

open dishes for holding snuff, sometimes made of silver. They were 

also called snuff-dishes. The latter term was likewise applied to 

small receptacles for placing snuffers in.' 

'These, with the articles enumerated above, seem rather awkwardly 

placed in a jeweller's shop : but trades were fewer, and less accurately 

defined, in Jonson's days ; hence these collections of heterogeneous 

wares were to be found in every street.' (G.) 
9. I. 63. I take it highly in snuSe. A pun for 'I abject strongly.' 

C£. / He>iry IV- i. 3. 41. 
3. I. 6S-70. DisbasI : humbied. degraded : but with punning 

reference to base in its old sense of short skirt or petticoaL 
The hood and farthingale were emblems of gentility. Cf. Patient 

Griisil 4. 3 : 
'Rice, No, sweet madam, you are my lady, A man is a man, 

though he have but a hose on his head, and you are my lady, though 

you want a hood.' In Dekker's Shoemaker's Holiday (3. 4), after 

Simon Eyre has been made sheriff of London, his humbly-born wife 
iKgins to plan for a gentlewoman's wardrobe : 'Art thou acquainted 
with never a farthingale-maker, nor a French hood-maker? 1 mast 

enlarge my bum, ha, ha! How shall I look in a hood, I wonder?' 
Cf: Stubbes, Anat. of Abuses 62. 

Planche regards the farthingale as the progenitrix of the hoop- 
skirt of recent times, 'It is alluded to as a sort of cage worn under 
the petticoat, to which we see at that period |c. 1550] it gave the 
shape of a bell, increasing in amplitude and rotundity with the tnmk 
hose of the opposite sex, which reached, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
the most preposterous dimensions. . . . Towards the close of her 
reign the vardingale gave to the wearer the appearance of "standing 
in a drum," as Sir Roger de Coverley in "The Spectator" describes 
the portrait of his "great, great grandmother." This was called the 
"wheel farthingale," in which Queen Elirabeth is attired in her best- 
known portraits, and this fashion lasted during the whole of the 
reign of her successor, James I., whose consort. Anne of Denmark, 
is painted in a precisely similar "unnatural disguisement." the orna- 
mental plaits surrounding the waist resembling the ^ipokes of a 
wheel' (Cyc. of Costume, 1876, I- r86 ff.). 

Nares cites this passage in Poelasler, and defines: 'Bum-Rolls. 
Stuffed cushions, used by women of middling rank, to make their 
petticoats swell out. in lieu of the farthingales, which were more 
expensive.' Evidently these corresponded to the modern ' 
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'Stays. A boddUe of whaUbotte or other strong material, worn by 
ladies to confine the waist and body, — a custom fertile in disease and 
death, — begun by the Normans. In the time of Elizabeth gentlemen 
also wore Ihem, — a disgraceful custom, still retained' (Fairholt, 
Coilumc in England 606). 

a. I. 73. Mummia. Cf. I'olpone 4. z: 'Sell him for fnummia; 
he's half diist already.' Sec also Johnson's Diclionary, s.v. mummy. 

9. I. 73. Moat best. In his English Gramiitar <ch. 4) Jonson 
writes: 'Sir Thomas More: "Forasmuch as she saw the cardinal 
more readier lo depart than the remnant ; for not only the high 
dignity of the civil magistrate, but the most basest handicrafts arc 
holy, when they are directed to the honor of God." And this is a 
certain kind of English atticism, or eloquent phrase of speech, imi- 
tating the manner of the most ancientest and finest Grecians, who, 
for more emphasis and vehemcncies' sake, used so to speak.' 

a. I. 68. Yea . . . better, Jonson puts the cant of the city, 
as well a.^ the affectations of the court, into the mouth of Crispinus. 

a. I. 95. Your legges. The bodily features and the peculiar habits 
of Crispin us- Mars I on are ridiculed throughout the play. And 
strangely enough Dcfcker, Marston's friend, called his 'Achates' 
and his 'Journeyman' in Poelosler, alludes lo these personal attacks 
in his Gull's Hornbook (Works, ed. Grosari, 2. 253) ; 

'Now sir, if the writer be a fellow that hath either epigrammd 
you, or halh had a flirt al your mislris. or hath brought either your 
feather, or your red beard, or your little legs &c. on the stage, you 
shall disgrace him worse then by tossing him in a blancket, or giuing 
him the bastinado in a Taueme, if. in the middle of his play . . . 
you rise with a screwd and discontented face from your stoole to be 

In the light of the above, cf. Jonson's epigram On Poet-Ape; his 
reference to Crispinus' 'ash-colour'd feather' in Poetaster 3. 3. a; 
to his beard and hair, z. z. S3 ff. and 3, I. 29; to his gentlemanly 
legs, 3. I. g5-7. The 'loosing him in a blancket' is an allusion to the 
treatment given Horace- Jonson in the last part of Saliromaslix. 

In connection with the 'little legges,' note Timon, the University 
play, 1.3: 

■Paedio. Vour anckles be too little. 

Gelasimus. The more gentlemanlike; I shall not be a fatt greasy 
plebeian.' 

3. 1. g8 ff. My armcB. Jonson revelled in elaborate punning such 
as this description of the coat of arms of Crispinus. Cf. Sogliardo's 
arms, Evrry Man Out 3. 1 ; also Staph of Netvs 4. 1 : 

■Pie. 
In c 
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A fantastic interpretation of Crispinus' arms is given by Fleay 
(Chr. I. 368): 'In ii. I, Crispinus has little legs as a gentleman 
bom, and his arms with the bloody toe or Mars-toen (for Mars 
means red), illustrate the way in which Jonson uses this heraldic 
method of designating his characters.' See also Fleay, Shakesp. 
Manual, 1876, 312. 

Grosart (Marston's Poems, Introd. v note) conveys some informa- 
tion 1 'The "arms" assigned to Crispinus is a mere "canting coat," 
and not very creditable fooling, with reference to the farcical name, 
and not corresponding with the Marsions' arms. These are properly 
blazoned thus : Sable, a fesse dancetee ermine between three Beurs- 
de-lis argent. Crest : A demi greyhound sable gorged with a collar 
dancetee ermine. Dr. Nicholson writes me: "1 cannot help think' 
ing that the 'fesse dancetee' and the 'three fleurs-de-lis' in Mar- 
ston's arms gave rise to J onsen's conceit and parody 'a bloody 
toe between three thorns' — a parodical distinction that in those days 
would point out the original of Crispinus to the hearers." I doubt.' 
Cf. Nicholson's article in Notes and Queries, 4lh Ser. VII. p. 469. 

Dr. Nicholson's conjecture that the Marston arms did really sug- 
gest to Jonson his 'canting coaf for Crispinus, is, considering 
Jonson'a love of accuracy in details and his fondness for pun and 
allegory, quite reasonable — far more so than Fleay's guess. But it is 
likely that the possession of a basis in fact was sufficient for Jonson, 
and that he was careless whether more than a few wits in the 
audience even so much as imagined the possibility of an explanation. 

It may be noted incidentally that Jonson himself bore arms, which 
he thus described to Driimmond {Conversations, p. 35) : 'His armes 
were three spindles or rhombi; his own word about them, Percunc- 
iaboT or Perscrulabor,' 

a. I. loo-toi. M7 name is Crispinva, or Cri-apinas indeed. 

To see 

Sit Ube an ArlalarchuB. or surk ua. &c. 

Every Man Out, Prol. Asper log. 
Such are Jonsonian puns. 
a. I. 101-3. In ckiefe— home on the upper part of the escutcheon. 
Pungent is to be taken literally : piercing. It is an imitation of 
such common heraldic words as 'rampant' and 'couchant.' 

a. I. loS. Trades-man. Cf. Every Man In 2. i, where the mer- 
chant Kitely says : 









The 'flat-cap' of the tradesman, a 
ife, found in quarto, Jonst 
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id the 'velvet cap' of the trades- 
n expunged from the fir: 
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edition, probably regarding them as no 

rags to the bellowing groundlings. Se 

a. I. log. Sweet feature. Feature : 

or person, Cf. Marston's Fygmalioti, s 

For hauioB wrought in 



-essentials tbat were like red 
our Variants, 
■ems to mean the whole body 



. Womsnt 
Also What You Will. Prol. 13-14: 

To tho« th«i kQOw the pangi of bri 



In the second passage, feature appears to be equivalent to Lat. foclura. 
For a full discussion of feature, see A.Y.L. ed, Fumess, 3. 3. 5, 
esp. Walker's note, with citation of Poflasler. 

a. I, 113. God's my passioni Probably formed by a confusion 
of oaths such as 'God save me' becoming "God's me' ; or 'God save 
my life' becoming 'God's my life,' with others like 'God's grace,' 
or 'God's passion.' 

a. 1. 130. For the implications of meddle, see Halliwetl, Arch, 
and Proz', Did. 

a. I. 135. Wife. 'She makes some sudden sign of anger.' (N.) 

a. I. 159. A not wholly accurate account of coaches occurs in 
Stow (Survey 70) ; 'Of old time. Coaches were not known in this 
Iland, but Chariots or Whirlicoles, then so called, and they onely 
used for Princes or great Estates, such as had their footmen about 
them. . . , But now of late jeeres, the use of Coaches, brought 
out of Cermany. is taken up, and made so common, as their is 
neither di.stinetion of time, nor difference of persons observed: for 



1 whceles with many, whose Parents were glad 



the world rimni 
to goe on foot.' 

3. a. I. The first speaker is Gallus, the lover of Cytheris. Albius 
and Chloe are the city gulls who offer rendezvous and entertainment 
to the dissipated courtiers and must therefore be flattered and 
caressed. 

a. a. 1S-16. Wise . . . soueraigntie. 'Women choose hus- 
bands who have wealth and who will submit to the mastery of their 
wives.' Chaucer uses the word sovereignty four times, and always 
with reference to the power that the mistress or the wife possesses 
or desires over lover or husband : 
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a. a. 34-5. You and all my friends, are very welcome, Plavtia. 

Ct 2. 2. 40-^1 ; 'Oviu and Tibvllvs, you may bee bold to welcome 
your Mistresses here.' Cythcris and Gallus are doing the honors, 
quite as if they were themselves host and hostess, 

a. 3. 44S. It should be noticed that Jonson's dia racier ization of 
the Roman poets he introduces is historically not inaccurate. Ct. 
Tyrrell (Lalin Potlry, 189s. pp. 118-9): 'With Propertius loTe is 
still ardent passion, but the characteristic reverence and seriousness, 
the gravitas of the Roman character, has deepened into gloom; in 
Tibullus love is lender afFection mixed with melancholy, and there 
is still strong sympathy with the grandeur of the Roman character 
and state ; in Ovid love is mere pleasure, intrigue, gallantry, and 
all the gravilas has completely disappeared.' 

The Romans seem to have been very real to Ben. 'He heth con- 
sumed a whole night in lying looking to his great toe, about which 
he hath seen Tartars and Turks, Romans and Carthaginians, feight 
in his imagination' (Conversations, p. 22). Too much good cheer 
al the Devil or the Mermaid, we suspect. 

3. a. 58. Worthy Romanl Gifford remarks that Propertius de- 
serves but litilc sympathy, and cites Eleg, 4. 7. 

3. a. 83-4. Your haire. Cf. 'To the proportion of your beard,' 
3. 1. 29, and note. 

'This is personal. It appears that Rufus Laberius Crispinus had 
red hair, which was not to Chloe's taste ; Decker adverts to the 
bringing of a red beard on the stage, in the Cull's Hornbook.' (G.) 

'His hair was red, but, besides the sting of this, there seems to be 
some other allusion ; possibly to the long locks of other gal- 
lants.' (N.) 

But from certain passages in Marston's own plays, in which he 
ridicules red beards, il seems fair to infer that be either had not hair 
and beard of that color himself, or was brave enough to join in the 
ridicule of his own supposed misfortune. Cf. i Antonio and 
Mellida 3. 2: 'Fetiche. Troth, I have a good head of hair, a cheek 
not as yet wan'd, a leg, 'faith, in the full. I ha' not a red beard, 
take not tobacco much.' 

Again in the Malcontent (1604) 5, 3 Marston ridicules 'Marshal 
Make-room' thus: 'But, in good verity, la, he is as proper a gentle- 
man in reversion as — and, indeed, as fine a man as may be, having 
a red beard and a pair of warpt legs.' 

Cf. What You Will 4. I. 31: 'His beard is directly brick-colour' 

a. 3. 91. Accost. Nicholson notes: 'Fr, accoster, draw near to; 
then in English a fashionable cant word,' Cf, Cotgrnve, cd. 1632: 
'Aecoster, , , , To approach, or draw neere unto; also, to wax 
acquainted, or grow familiar, with'; &c. 'Aborder: To approach, 
abboard ; . . . come, or draw neere unto,' &c. 
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a. a. 93. Commended. Neither N.E.D, nor C.D. contains this 

sense of commended. The courtierly afTectatian has taken hold of 
Julia as well as of the others : she means to tell Albius that people 
speak admiringly of his jewels and extol his worth as their possessor. 

3. a. 103. A little melancholy. Cf. 3. 1. 220-221. Melancholy 
was one of the "humours' of the time. Ct. Every Man /n 3. I : 

'Stephen. Ay, truly, sir, I am mightily given to melancholy. 

MalheV). Oh. it's your only fine humour, sir ; your true melan- 
choly breeds your perfect fine wit, sir. I am melancholy myself, 
divers times, sir, and then do I no more but take pen and paper, 
presently, and overflow you halt a score, or a dozen of sonnets at a 

a. a. i6a. You were best Cf. Abbott, Sh. Gram. §230— "UnKram- 

matical remnants of ancient usage.' 'Similarly, the old "(to) me 
(it) were better," being misunderstood, was sometimes replaced by 
"I were better." . . . And when the old idiom is retained, it is 
generally in instances like the following: "Answer truly, you were 
best."~J. C. 3. 3. is' Cf, also §§351-2. 

a. a. 173 ff. Song. 'Tlie outlines, and merely the outlines, of the 
elegant song m the text, Ben found in Martial [Epigr. i. 57) as 
Whalley observes; the filling up is his own.' (G.) 

a. 3. aoi-a. Now will I begin. 'The character of Hermogenes 
is drawn with great pleasantry by Horace [Sat. i. 3. 1-8I, and Jonson 
has embodied his description very successfully : his insolence, vanity, 
affectation, and capriciousness are distinctly placed before the reader' 
(G.) 

a. a. 333-4. Let . . . complement. In plain terms, 'I must 
depart, so make an end of your polite insistence.' 

Nicholson understands 'please you to expiate' to mean 'clear me 
with, be satisiied with.' But such an e.^iplanation seems inadequate. 

For a parallel use of expiate, ct, Marlowe, the Tragedy of Dido, 



Dido I come lo lb«. 

Also Shakespeare, Sanncl 22 ; 

Then 1c»b I dntli my daj' *1"i"M <^: 

a. a. 336-7. He . . . garland. 



What Brokers lot 
With tiwunl paii 



J. Hall, yirgidtmiarym 



y and abuses of the 



I most interesting 
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broking in England. The London brokers, we are told, 
any ancient tyme used to buy and sell GarnienMs Housliold stuSe, 
or to take Pawnes and Billes of Sale of Garmentes and Apparel!, 
and all thinges tliat come to hand for Money, laide out and lent 
upon Usurie, or lo keepe open Shoppes, and to make open Shewes, 
and open Trade, as now of late yeeres hathe and is used by a number 
of Citizens assiiminge unto themselves the name of Brokers and 
Brokerage, as though the same were an honeste and a lawfull Trade 
Misterie or Occupation, tearminge and naminge themselves Brokers, 
whereas in trueth they are not, abusinge the true and honeste ancient 
name and trade of Broker or Brokerage :' &c. These so-called 
brokers, it appears, are in league with thieves and swindlers, and 
the Act declares that sale or pawn of stolen property to any pawn- 
broker in London, Westminster, or Southwark, shall not alter the 
property rights therein, etc. 

The poet's garland of bays is often mentioned by the Elizabethans: 
cf. Sidney's Apologte (ed. Arber, 60) : 'Let vs rather plant more 
Laurels, for to engarland otir Poets heads.' These garlands were 
suggested to the playgoers, also, by the practise of having the person 
who spoke the prologue wear a garland. 

Gifford has a long note on the meaning and etymology of engMe, 
from which we extract the following: 'Hanmer derives enghle from 
the Fr. Enghur, and Steevens, from inveigle: both are mistaken, 
however: it comes from a Saxon, or, if the reader likes it better, 
an old English word, signifying to suspend or hann, which is but 
another mode of spelling it.' 

This criticism of Hanmer and Steevens was quite right, but Gifford 
himself has not improved matters by his etymologizing. We might 
have expected him at least to name the word he regards as the 
source : possibly he refers to OE. hon, ME, hengen, with which, 
however, no authoritative lexicographer connects enghU or ingU. 
Gifford also speaks of enghU as 'the modern angle' (the verb, in 
fig, sense). But how it can both be derived from OE, ksn, and 
become Mod.E. angle, does not appear, since the latter goes back 
through OE, angul, OS, angul, a hook, cognate with La(, uncus, to 
the Aryan root on*,--, lo bend (cf. N.E.D., s. v. angle). As to the 
actual derivation of enghU, or ingU, CD. and N.E.D. are unable 
to make assertion, Skcat {Elym. Dkl.) connects ingU with angel, 
but fails to account for the sinister implications of the former. 

The following instances of the use of the word under discussion 
may be of some value: 

i) Noun; A male favorite in a bad sense; a paramour, catamite. 

Ingle — Case is Altered 2, 4. 

Ningle — Saliromaslix, passim. 
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Enghle — Poetaster 1. 2. 

3) Verb: To wheedle, i 

Enghle — Cynthii^s Revels, Prologue. I 

Enghle — Poetailer 2. 2. 236- 

lng!e— Middleton, BImtI, Master CoHstabU 2. 2. 

3. t. 'This scene is little more than a mere translation of Hor. 
Lib. I. Sat. IX. It is far from ill done; and yet, melhinks, Jonson 
might have found a happier method of introducing himself.' (G.) 

Horace's satire contains 78 lines; Jonson has expanded these to 
make three scenes, comprising 325 lines, so it is clear that Gifford's 
view needs examination : cf. Introduction, 

3. I. 8 S. This stanza is ridiculed in Saliromastix, where Dekker 
has another fling at Jonson's slower method of composing. Our 
poet is there represented as grinding out an epithalamium, which 
has not been completed at the appointed time (p. 200) : 

'Blunt. A poK onl, not done yet, and bin about it three dayes? 

Horrace. By lesu within this houre . . .' 
Doubtless the audience was edified also, and Jonson made furious, 
by a parody like this {Satiromastix , p. 191) ; 

O tne ihy Print inspire. 



, hatb, ihaDie, procUimc, oh— 
acrEti lapturea Bowiog, will i>: 



With Jonson's plump Ly.«vs compare: 



In burnish 


d Kobleu. 


Fo 


ce the plutnp-lipp' 


nod 


Skip light 






1.11-wpp'd veins! 




■Tis well, b 


rim full. 









^ Antonio and Mellida (1599) S' ^■ 
It is curious that Jonson could represent himself in Poetaster as 
composing a song so similar to that of Marston, whom lie is about 
to introduce and satirize as Crispinus, 

In May Day (t6oo or 1601), Chapman has these lines {Qutntiliano 
singing) : 

Fill tcd-cheek'd Bij^hua, lei Ihc Bourdeim Rripe 
Skip like la VDltis Id their swelling reins. 



Fleay (CAr. i. S7) caWs this ridicule of ? Ant. and MeH.; BaUcK 
(Marston's Worftj i. 183) cails it an imiutioo of Marston; and 
Small (^Stage-Quarrel $3-6 note) thinks it written in admiration of 
Marslon's lines. Since the stania in Poetaster is perfectly scrions 
and yet cannot be in imitation of Marston, we can hardly believe 
that Chapman was ridiculing that poet. TTie three dramatists seem 
to have written in good faith all round, however similar their 
phrases. Jon.ton was fond of repeating this little ode. even a score 
of years after Poetaster appeared: Conversations, pp. 6-7. 

Lyjcvs := Amw. "the deliverer from care,' an epithet of DiottTsos, 
or Bacchus. 

3. I. 15. Prolicfce? rich? gallant? Frolieke, merry, and perhaps 
also on pleasure bent Cailant is not easily paraphrased: it suggests 
being both splendidly arrayed and also free to indulge in fashionable 
pleasures and noble company, 

3. I. 16-17. Like my fortunes; welL The father of the real 
Horace, though a freedman. amassed considerable property and pur- 
chased a farm on the Aut^dus near Venusia. But the poet, having 
attached himself to Brutus under whom he rose to a military tribune- 
ship. sufTered confiscation upon the triumph of Augustus. He then 
sought a livelihood by his pen in Rome. Friendship with Virgil and 
Maecenas followed, and then the gift from the latter of the Sabine 
farm. Thv esteem of his fellow poets, with the patronage of 
Augustus and Maecenas, gave Horace an enviable position, but he 
never sacrificed his self-respect and independence. 

Our English Horace was less fortunate — bom the son of a 
minister whose estate had been confiscated under Queen Mary. His 
mother later married a master-bricklayer, who did not even secure 
for the boy an education. [' , . . Brought up poorly, putt to 
laster Camden) ;' S:c. Cotrversations.p.A] 
I chiefly by continual and painstaking labor 
with gifts and pensions In later years. His 
s raised to £200 in 1621, but under Charles I. 
r gifts. From 1628-1631 he received too 



school by a friend (his n 
Jon son's living was wor 
with his pen, eked o 
pension from James 
; received only irregular 



s chronologer to the c 
n again in 1634. 



t of London, and the salary 



nobles a year a 
was restored to 

3. I. 30. We are a acholer. Marston entered Brasenose College, 
Oxford, on Feb. 4, 1591-2, and was admitted B,.^, on Feb. 6, 1593-4. 
being then only 18 years of age. (Bullen, Marston's Works 1. xii; 
Grosart, Marslon's Poems 10.) 

3. I. 93-4. We are new tum'd Poet too. 

Lent unto W" Borne, the 38 of scptembr 1599. to lend unio M' 
maxton, the new poete (M' Mastone), in eameste of a Boocke called 
, the some of xxxx" (Henilowe's Diary 156,) 

Mr Maxton, the new poet, is Marston. In 1598 be had published 
Pygmalion, certain Satires, and the Scourge of J'lVtoiny, His 
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earliest dramatic work seems to have been on Histriomostix, pub- 
lished anonymously 1610. but written about the summer of 1599. 
The two parts of Anlonio and Mellida appeared in the fall of 1599. 

3. I. 34. And a Satjrrist, too. Alluding to the Scourge of Vil- 
lainy, 155^. 

3. I. a6. Your sermons. Sermo — conversation, discourse, especi- 
ally of an ethical nature. The term was applied by Horace himself 
to both satires and epistles. 

3. I. 37. Wee are a gentleman besides. Marston was matricu- 
lated at Oxford as 'John Marston, aged 16, a gentleman's son, of 
CO. Warwick.' (IVorks, ed. Eullen, xii.) He must have been vain 
of his birth : at least he is satirized for such vanity throughout 
Poetaster. A full aceotmt of the relations between Jonson and 
Marston will be found in the Introduction, under Crispinus and 
Horace. 

3. t. a8. We are a prettie stoick too. The scholiasts assert that 
the Crispinus mentioned in Horace wrote verses on the Stoic 
doctrines. 

3. I. ag. To the proportion of your beard. 'Being rufus or red, 
it was the reverse of a stoic's temperament." (N.) Cf. note 2. 2. 
83-4- 

3. I. 31. Here's a most neate fine street. The Roman setting 
has thus been given (E. C. Wickham, Works of Horace, 1891, 2. 91) ^ 
The occasion imagined for the scene is when Horace is taking his 
morning stroll ("ad quartam iaceo: post banc vagor" i. 6. 122). 
He is walking, as it chances, on the Sacra Via towards the Forum. 
When Ihey reach (v. 18) the entrance to it, close by the Temple of 
Vesta their paths diverge, for his interlocutor was bound for the 
Forum [cf. Poetaster 3. i. 222] to appear in a case, and Horace, who 
had announced [Poetaster 3. i. ia8] that he was going to pay a visit 
on the other side of the Tiber, would leave the Sacra Via at that 
point, and turn round the side of the Palatine towards the river' 

3. X. 33. Protest. / protest was a fashionable cant phrase of the 
lime. In this scene it is thrice put into the mouth of Crispinus; in 
the next, it is used by Demetrius. Crispinus, and Histrio. It is once 
given, though perhaps without the cant sense, to Ovid senior (i. 2. 
80) ; but is not given at all to grave characiers like Horace, Virgil, 
or Augustus. This point is not so trivial, when we consider that in 
What Yott Wilt, which seems to have been acted before Poetaster 
(cf. Small, Slage-Quoml lot ff. ; though Fleay, Chr. 2, ;6, dates 
il 1601 'after Poetaster'), Marston makes Lampatho, who represents 
Jonson, continually reiterate / protest: note particularly act 2. sc. I. 

3. I. 34. Terae. So far as I can find any meaning for terse in this 
affected jargon, it bears traces of the obsolete 'rubbed or smoothed' 
to a polish. Cf. the 'neate line street' of line 3I' 



3- I. 37-8. Ooubtlease, . . . gleepes. Cf. Catt U Altertd 
I. 2: 

'Max. He is a sweet youth, tiis lonsue has a happy turn when he 
sleeps. 

Count F. Ay, for then it rests.' 

3. I. 40. O , . . MuBCS. On 'goldsmiths' wives,' A.Y,L. 
3. 2, 266, Furness notes: 'The shop-keepers' wives decked out in fine 
clothes were wont to sit before their doors, and had it in their power 
by their engaging manners greatly to augment their husbands' cus- 
tom. Goldsmiths' Row In Cheapside was the pride of London for 
its display of glittering ware, and naturally a resort for young fops 
with more money than brains.' 

3. I. 48-59. Dressing and lire mean head-dress, while bodkin is 
of course a long hairpin. As for the various kinds of head-dress 
mentioned, their names, taken in conjunction with the following 
passage from Stubbes (Atiat. of Abuses 60}, will in most cases 
give as clear an idea of what they were as mere words can. Fairholt 
and Planchc give pictures that contribute to 3 vivid impression, but 
something is still left to the imagination. 

'Then foUoweth the trimming and tricking of their heades, in 
laying out their haire to the shewe, whiche of force must be curled, 
fristed, and crisped, laid out (a world to see) on wreathes and 
borders, from one eare to an other. And least it should fall down, 
it is vnder propped with forks, wicrs, and I cannot tell what, like 
grim Sterne monsters, rather than chaste Christian matrones. Then, 
on the edges of their boulstered hair (for it standeth crested rounde 
about their frontiers, and hanging ouer their faces like pendices or 
uailes, with glasse windowes on euery side) there is laied great 
wreathes of golde and siluer. curiously wrought, and cunningly 
applied to the temples of their heades. And for teare of lacking any 
thinge to set forthe their pride wilhall, at their haire, thus wreathed 
and ereasled, are hanged bugles (I dare not say babies), ouches, 
rynges, gold, siluer, glasses, and suche other ehildishe gewgawes, and 
foolish trinkets besides, whiche, for that they be Innumerable, and I 
vnskilfuU in women's learmes, I cannot easily expresse. But God 
geue them grace to geue ouer these vanities, and studie to adome 
their heades with the incorruptible omamentes of vertue and true 
godlineasE.' Cf. also Catiline a. 1 : 

Put. . . . Make an end. 



Appear two do^s tOBcIher in one 
Gal. Will you have'i io the g! 
Fut. Ho* thou wilt. 
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And Merry Wives 3. 3. 59-61 : '. . . Thou hast the right arched 

beauty of the brow that becomes the ship-tire, the lire-va)iant, or 
any tire of the Venetian admittance.' 

3. I. 49-50. I preferre that kind of tire now. Nicholson here 
interpolates; \Deicribing it wilh his hands.] 

3. I. 59. With your ailuer bodkin. Horace's assent seems to be 
ironical, calling attention to the sort of dressing and ornament likely 
to please the bourgeois taste of Crispiniis. 

'But your mincing niceries, taffala pipkins, durance petticoats, and 
siluer bodkins — God's my life, as I shall be a lady, I cannot endure 
it' Thus Gertrude, who 'must be ladyfied,' in Eastward Ho I. 1. 
The silver bodkin is therefore a City ornament. 

3. I, 53. I cannot tell. 'I know not what to say of it. Another 
example of that mode of speech, which the commentators have so 
unaccountably overlooked.' (G.) 

3. 1. 55. These high gable-ends. ' . . . In the reign of 
Henry VII, a new head-dress makes its appearance, partaking more 
of the hood than the cap. and suggesting the idea of the spire 
[i. e.. 'steeple head-dress'] having been taken down from the church, 
leaving the gable end of the roof with its barge boards untampered 
with' (Planche t. 275). 

3, I. sB-g. A musbrome, for all your other ornatures. As we 
should say, 'A fig for,' 4c. 

3. 1. 71-3. Pray . . . obserue. Crispinus invites Horace to 
obserue, that is, pay attention to his verses; Horace chooses to 
obserue that his tormentor's clothes are shabby, and also that under- 
neath the gorgeous satin sleeves is only coarse rug. Detachable 
sleeves, of elaborate and fanlistic pattern In silk and satin, were 
worn in the Tudor and Stuart periods, sometimes even outside of 
the armor. 

Rug was coarse woollen cloth used chiefly by the poorer classes. 
In Satiromastix (p. 199) Tucca refers to Horace-Jonson as 'that 
ludas yonder that walkes in Rug.' 

3. I. 74. Bases. 'In the quarto it is velvet hose; from which it 
appears that Jonson, as was sometimes the case with the writen of 
his age, Ui;es the word for breeches.' (G.) 

Planche thus describes the bases worn in the Tudor period : 'The 
plaited skirts appended to the doublet and reaching from the waist 
to the knee, which are so noticeable in the male costume of the time 
of Henry VII. and in the early part of that of Henry VIII., and were 
imitated in the armour of that period. . . . They were made of 
cloth, velvet, or rich brocaded stuffs, and worn with armour, as 
well as without. They appear to have been a German or Italian 
fashion, as examples abound in paintings and engravings of the 
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Maxioiilian era.' Henslowe's inventory of the apparel and proper- 
ties belonging lo the Admiral's men, March lo, 13. 1598 (see Fleay. 
Stage 114-5) has this item: '2 leather antic's coats with bases for 
Fayeion (Dekker's Phaeton).' 

3. I. 8o-8a. Your mercers booke, Ac. A mercer was a dealer 
in various kinds of cloth: cf. Epicocne 2. i. The allusion (o his 
booke is an insinuation that Crispinus could not pay ca^h for his 
fineries. 'For I am crost. and so's not that. I thinke,' means (hat 
the accounts of the mercer with Crispinus had not been paid and 
'crossed off,' with punning allusion also to the cross as a piece of 
money: cf. ^ Henry IV. i. 2. 253; also Ezery Man In 4, 7: 



Bobadil. Not ■ cra«, by fortune. 

'Decker does not forget this sneer. 'Thou art great in somebody'i 

books for thy parchment suit, (the perpeluana which Jonson usually 

e.) thou knowest where : thou wouldst be out at elbinns and oni 

at heels, too, but tliou layest about thee with a bill for this." 

Saliromastix [p. 245].' (G.) 

3. I. 97. Paranoinasie, or Agnomination. 

'i6s7 J. Smith Mysl. Rhet. 105 Agnomination is a pleasant sound 

a small change of names ; or it is a present touch of 

r, syllable, or word with a different meaning" (N.E.D.). 

Cf. Discoveries 129, referred to by Cunningham: "Marry we must 

not play or riot too much with them [certain words], as in Paro- 

notnasies,' &c. 

3. I. III. Or that I may goe hence with halfe my t«eth. GifTord 
says: 'In this speech, Horace has taken a line, by anticipation, from 
Juvenal [Sal. 3. 301] : 

Ul liceal paucis cum dentibui inde reverti.' 
But the recognition of this slip would have troubled Jonson very 
little, and his audience not at all. 
3. I. 113. Take mine eares vp by comimssion. Commission here 
t or warrant, or perhaps authorization in vaguer 
sense. In tacrine 2. 3, the Captain, showing press-money, says : 

t to buy any shoes, but to buy yourself. Come, sir, you 
must be a soldier in the king's cause. 

Strumbo, Why, but hear you, sir ! — Has your king any f ommijjtoH 
to lake any man against his will ?' 
3. I. TtC Happy thou, bold Bolanvs. Bolanus (from Bola, a 
n of the Aequi) here represents, not the friend of Cicero, nor the 
governor of Britain, hut some one whom Horace has in mind who 
would not let mere courtesy keep him in misery. The I.3tin has 
only: le, Botane, cerebri FeUcem\ 
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3. I. 1»6 ff. In Every Man Out Jonson had already drawn upon 
Horace, Sal. I. 9, Ihe resulting scene being not unlike the present 
Fastidious Brisk wishes lo borrow 'some three or four hundred' 
from Deliro; 

'Deli. Troth, sir, I have promised to meet a gentleman this morn- 
ing in Paul's, but upon my return I'll dispatch you. 

Fast. I'll accompany you thither. 

Dtli. As you please, sir; but I go not thither directly. 

Fait. 'Tis no matter, 1 have no other designment in hand, and 
therefore as good go along. 

Deli. I were aa good have a quartan fever follow me now, for I 
shall ne'er be rid of him.' &c. 

3. I. 138. Caesars gardens. The gardens left by Julius Caesar 
to the Roman people were on the Janiculum. 

'Had Shakespeare forgotten this, when, in Julius Caesar, he placed 
the gardens on this side Tyber} or did he prefer the authority of 
North, 10 that of his old acquaintance?' (G.) 

3. I. 141-a, The plague is in that part of the citie. One may 
suppose that instead of Tiber and Caesar's gardens the dramatist 
was now thinking of the Thames and the Bear Garden — at any rate, 
we have come back to London where the plague was a terrible 
reality. The prevalence of the plague frequently caused the closing 
of theatres. Indeed, the city authorities were often glad to avail 
themselves of the danger of spreading contagion as an excuse for 
interdicting plays. The Court, on the other hand, wished the plays 
to continue often when prudence should have led them to uphold the 
city magistrates. 

The plague was regarded as a visitation from God, and houses 
infected were marked on the door with a cross, often accompanied 
by the prayer, 'Lord have mercy upon us!' Cf. Thos, Heywood, 
Royal King and Loyal Subject 3. 3 ; 

'Capt. Bonviile. . . . Where there is lodg'd a whore. 
Think the plague's cross is set upon that door. 

Clojtm. Then, J-ord have mercy upon us !' 

Vivid pictures of the horrors of the plague are drawn by Dekker : 
cf. A Rod for Rnn-awayes. 1625, ed. Grosart, 4. 281 ; The ifonder- 
full Yeare ti603], ed. Grosart, I. 105. For a physician's record, sec 
A Treatise of Ihe Plague, by Thomas Lodge, 1603, esp. chap. 3, 

The horror came sadly home lo Jonson himself in 1603, 'When 
the King came in England at that time the pest was in London, he 
being in the country at Sir Robert Cotton's house with old Cambden, 
he saw in a vision his eldest sone, then a child and at London, 
appear unto him with the mark of a bloodie crosse on his forehead. 
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as if it had been cutted with a suord, at which amazed he prayed 
unto God, and ia the morning he came to Mr. Cambden's chamber 
to tell him; who persuaded him it was but ane apprehension of 
his fantasie, at which he sould not be disjected ; in the mean tyme 
comes there letters from his wife of the death of that boy in the 
plague. He appeared to him (he said) of a manlie shape, and of 
that grouih that he thinks he shall be at the resurrection' (Con- 
vcTsations, pp. 19-zo). The child was in his seventh year. Cf. 
Epigram 45, with its beautiful couplet: 



d ukcd, I 



' here doth U 




3. I. 143-4- I . . . Pheebvs. "Alii 
Apollo among the Grecians, on account 
priesL— Horn. //. ib I.' (W.) 

3. I. 160-1. He dwells at the three Furies by lanvs Temple? 
The temple of Janus, restored by Augustus, stood near by the Fonim. 
As for the Thrte Furies, cf. the names of well-known London 
taverns : Devil, Mermaid, Three Cranesi Bear, Apollo, Mitre, etc. 

3. I. i6a. Your pothecary does, air. But Rhada man thus, whom 
Horace has in mind, lives elsewhere. 

3. I. 173. Taste. 'This is still noticeable in Devonshire and was 
perhaps brought thence (with others) by Raleigh and became a 
fashionable word.' (N.) 

3. I. 174-5. Varivs, or Virgil, or Tibvllvs. The original has 

Si bene me novi non Viseum pluris amicum. 
Son Varium fades. Horaw, Sat. i. 9. 22-3. 
3. I. 1B5-7. By cloth of silucr Bute, and my long stocking. 
'Cloth of silver, a cloth woven wholly or in part of silver thread, 
often richly brocaded with patterns of flowers, etc. Such cloth 
woven with both gold and silver thread was also commonly known 
as doth of silver' (CD.). 

Flanche (i. 484) writes: 'It is not till the sixteenth century th»t 
the familiar name of slocking presents itself to us, and then it occurs 
as the term used for "stocking of hose"; that is, adding con- 
the trunk hose or breeches of that period, which said 
received the name of the "net her- stocks," the breeches 
in turn being distinguished by that of "upper stocks." 

In an inventory taken in the eighth year of Henry VIII., arc 
entries of "a yarde and a quarter grene velvete (or stockcs to a 
payr of hose for the kyng's grace." and of the same quantity of 
"purpul saten to cover the stocks of a payr of hose of purpul cloth 
of gold tissewe for the kynge." ' See also Stubbes, Anat. of Abuse* 
46-7. 
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3. I. i8g. If you may be tnutcd, nr. 'i. e. By his tailar.' (N.) 

3. I. igo~i. Hora.ce, Sat, I. 9. 25: Invidtat quod el Htrmogenes 
ego canto. 

3. I. 193. Mother. 'Have you not a mother to praise you, since 
you praise yourself?' (N.) 

In line 196 there is of course a play on mother as 'the hysterical 
passion.' Crispinus does not appear much distressed by these sar- 
casms, worthy of the rude Bolanus though they are. It might be 
mentioned that the will of the elder Marston was proved Nov. ag, 
1599. The poet's mother, Mary Marston, seems to have survived her 
husband. See Marston's Poems, ed. Grosart, p. xi. 

3. I. ao4-6. Cunning woman is an obsolete expression for 'wise 
woman.' witch, fortune-teller. Cf. Epicocne 2. I : •Truewil. And 
then her going in disguise to that conjurer, and this cunning woman: 
where the first question is. how soon you shall die? next, if her 
present servant love her?' 

On Sabella, Gifford notes: 'Jonson has followed Horace in his 
Epodes, and made a proper name of this adjective: 
— instal mihi falnm Iriste Sabello 
Quod puero ceeinit-divina mola anus umo.' 

I do not find the adjective Sabellus becoming a proper noun in the 
Epodes, but it is used for such in Sat. 2. i. 36. 

3. I. ao8-3ii. Hiine ntque dira venena nee hosticus auferet ensis 

Nee lalerum dolor aut tussis, nee tarda podagra, &C 

Horace, Sat. i. g. 31 S. 

Jonson has added famine and 'hecticke feuer.' Tarda, moreover, is 

usually here translated 'crippling,' and Jonson's rendering seems 

inadequate. 

3. 1, aig. By your leaue, sir? Line 35 of the 5aIiVe begins, 
Ventum eral ad Veslae—thn is, at the south end of the Forum. 
Horace therefore tries to turn aside to the left towards Tiber and 
the Janiculum. in hopes that his tormentor will stop here at the 

3. I. 333 ff. I am to appear in court here. 

— et casu tunc respondere vadato 
Debebai; quod ni frcisset, pcrdere litem (36-7). 
3. I. 394. My boure. Cf. quarta tarn parte diet Praeterita (35). 
This would give three hours past sunrise. 

3. I. 947-351. Troth . , . hast. A glance through the dedica- 
tions of the plays and the titles of the epigrams and miscellaneous 
poems will show that this was as applicable to Jonson as to Horace. 
Fleay iChr. i, 337-340) lias made a list of the 'great ones' known 
and referred to by Jonson. 



3- !• iVS- Be . . . place Horace wriies frr 

3. I. 861. Brise. Tbe brie^ is tiv gad-fiy. tbe consunt persecator 

of cattle in the aimiiiKT,' ssfs Giffonl, and dies DrTden, Georgies 



A ciD: ujhii Ire: 

H«: — tbdr lUngi dnw Mm]. 
UlioK tbrosgh ehc wtxid- 

3. I. a6i- SiUEcnesse. Oa this word Ctnuunghatn cjosunmU (GC. 
2. 573) : This is the only example of the word known to Richardson. 
I suppose it means "the smooth oily ctmoing of your own nature 
leads you to mistake that of Mecaenas" — like (he character of SUkj 
in Holcroft's Road to Ruin.' 

A* will be seen in the Variants, Whalley and Gifford print iitt- 
nttt, and Nicholson, siikentuu. Johnson does not contain the word; 
WoTetster, Webster, and the Standard define it "silkincss.* Under 
tilkneti, the Century has: 'Silldness: ased humorously, simulating 
such titles as "your highness," to imply luxuriousness, etc" The 
word is nowhere recorded as occurring in any author other than 
Ben Jonson. 

3. I. afig. There's no man grecn'd. The accent of the first clause 
is on there'), 'there' being not a mere expletive, but an adverb of 
place referring to the household of Maecenas. 

3. I. 3B8- Extrude- In Horace, exclusus fuero. 

3, 3. 6. Land-Remora. Of the little lish called the remora, or 
echeneis. Pliny {Nat. Hitt. xxxii. ch, i) has much to say: 'A fish 
bridles the impetuous violence of the deep, and subdues the frantic 
rage of the universe — and all this by no effort of its own, no act 
of resistance on its part, no act at all, in fact, but that of adhering 
to the bark 1 . , , But alas for human vanity ! — when their prows 
beaked as they are with brass and with iron, and armed for the 
onset, can thus be arrested and riyetted to the spot by a little fish, 
no more than some half foot in length!' Cf, also the Magnciic Lady 






For It will suy a ihlp tlufa under Eall. 

3. a. 33-4. lie take some fitter oportunitie. 'Aristius has not 
full j'uslice done him. There is nothing in Horace more amusing 
than the manner in which this person, who must have been a very 
sprightly, humourous, and agreeable gentleman, plays on the visible 
impatience of his friend. Here, he takes his leave very lamely.' (G.) 

As Jonson is making not a translation, but an adaptation, we must 
quarrel wilh the dropping out of the reference to the Jewish 
Passover and the alleged conscientious scruples of Aristius. Doubt- 
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less Jonson had some sufficient reason for his alteration, and the 
promise of hurrying to tell Maecenas, whose eyes would run at the 
jest, serves quite well for Aristius' excuse in the play. It also 
allows an allusion lo Maecenas, whO' is himself to appear later. 

3. a. afi. Death it aelfe. Cf. Cymbetinc 1. 4. 160: 'Woman il 
pretty self 

Cf. Abbott (Sh. Gram. §228) : 7/i was not used originally in 
the Authorized Version of the Bible, and Is said to have been rarely 
used in Shakespeare's time It is, however, very common in Florio's 
Montaigne. His still represented (he genitive of /( as well as of He. 
Hi is found, hovrever. in M. for M. i. 2. 4, where it is emphatic; in 
If. r. i. 2. (three times, 151, 152. 266) ; //<•«. I'lll. i. 1. 18; Lear. 
iv. 2. 3i, and elsewhere,' 

3. 3. 3. Asb-colour'd feather. Of the feather GifTord says; 
"... which Decker (or whoever is meant by Crispinus) prob- 
ably wore : — at least he seems to resent the mention of it in his 
Guls Hornbook : "Now, sir. if the writer hath brought your feather 
on the stage," &c.' 

For the passage in the Gull't Hornbook referred to by Gifford, see 
our note on Marston's little legs. 2. t. 95. As has been shown in 
the Introduction, Crispinus is not Dekker. as GifTord guesses, but 
Marston. Jons on told Drummond expressly that he had many 
quarrels with Marston, and wrote his Poelailer on him. As Cris- 
pinus is the poetaster who is arraigned in our play, and Demetrius 
only the journeyman, and as the vocabulary ascribed to Crispinus 
is that of Marston in his satires and plays, GifTord might have been 
at rest on this point. 

As to embroidered hats and feathers the virtuous Stubbes (Anal. 
of Abuses 38-9) is again our source of information : 'Sometymes 
they vse them IJ, e. 'hattes'] sharpe on the croune, pcarking vp like 
the spere, or shaft of a steeple, standyng a quarter of a yarde aboue 
the crowne of their heades, some more, some lesse. as please the 
phantasies of their inconstant mindes. Othersome be flat and broad 
on the crowne. like the battlemetes of a house. An other sorte 
haue rounde crownes, sometymes with one kinde of band, sometymes 
with an other, now blacke, now white, nowc rushed, now rcdde, now 
grene. now yellowe, now this, now that, iietler content with one 
colour or fashion two dales to an ende. And thus in vanitie they 
spend the Lorde his treasure, consuming their golden yeres and 
siluer daies in wickednesse and sinne. And as the fashions bee 
rare and slraunge, so is the irtuffe whereof their hattes be made 
diners also^ for some are of silke. some of ueluet, some of taffatie, 
some of sarcenet, some of wool), and, whiche is more curious, some 
of a certaine kinde of 6ne haire ; these they call beuer hattes, of 
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XX. XXX. or xl, shiilinges price, fetched from beyontfc the seas, from 
whence a greate sorte of other vanities doe come besides. . . . 
And an other sort (as phantasticall as the rest) are content with 
no kinde of hat without a great bunche of feathers of diucrs and 
sondrie colonrs, pcakyng on top of their beades, not vnlike (I dare 
not sale) cockescombes, but as stemes of pride, and ensignes of 
vanity. And yet, notwithstanding these flutteryng sailes, and 
feathered flaggcs of defiauncc to vertue (for so they be) are so 
aduanced in Ailgna [i. e. England], that euery child hath them in 
his hat or cap: many get good liuing by dying and selling of them, 
and not a few proue theselues more than toolcs in wearyng of them.' 

3. 3. 9. Thankes, great Apollo. The satire ends: Sic me set- 
vavit Apotio. 

3. 3. 35. I am conscious of it. Note that Jonson here, ascribes 
to Crispinus the word conscious, which is one of the Marstonian 
neologisms ridiculed in 5. ,1. zgS, 525 (cf. note), 527. 

3. 3. 38. Sweet . . . sawce. In F. Ray's English Proverbt, 
ed. i6?8, p. 207, we find: 'Sweet meat must have sowre sauce.' 
Cf. Rom. and Jul 2. 4. 83 ff. 

3. 4. I, Gifford has the stage direction : 'Enter Tucca and Pyrgi,' 
and notes : 'It appears that Tucca has now two boys in his train. 
... I presume the author gave this ironical appelation {pyrgus 
is a tower) to the latter [i. e. the pages], on account of their diminu- 

3. 4- 4. Bail-dogs. 'Among these buildings, was a place for Bull- 
baiting and Bear-baiting, with Certain several Kennels of Band-dogs, 
which were so strong, and bit so close, that three of them were able 
to manage a Bear, and four a Lion' (Wm. Camden, Brittania, ed, 
1722, p. 35m). It IS easy to see how the sergeants of the Counter, 
or debtors' prison, got the nickname 'baji-dogs.' 

3. 4. 5. You inbuinane ptlchera. 'BaiiifTs then wore buff jerkins 
or pitchers, and possibly, as pilgers are fish spears, i. e. grains, Tucca 
may have punned.' (N.) 

Gifford's note is as follows: 'So he calls the Serjeants of the 
Counter, either from the glossy everlasting, or leather coats, which 
they usually wore. Pilches or pilchers are skins, (from fetlis,) 
and, in a more general sense, coverings of fur, woollen, &c. Shak- 
speare uses the word for the sheath of a sword [in contempt: Rom. 
and Jul. 3. I. 84] ; and his contemporaries, for that "most sweet 
robe of durance, a buff jerkin." Nash speaks of a carman in a 
leather piUhe; and Decker twits Jonson more than once with wear- 
l; "Thou hast forgot how thou ambled'st in a leather pilche 
play-waggon, and took'st mad Jeroiiimo's part to get service 
amongst the mimicks." "Whence it appears," says Steevens, with 




onusual glee, "that Ben Jonson acted Heronimo in the Spanish 
Tragedy; the speech being addressed to Horace, under which name 
old Ben is ridiculed.- At the time alluded to [1585-;? Cf. Kyd's 
Works, cd. Boas, Introd. ii], old Ben might probably be about twenty 
years of age: but Steevens is too ready to trust the calumnies of 
any of Jonson's enemies. There are reasons for thinking that Ben 
never played Hieroninio.' 

It might be observed, by the way, that it is hard to see why 
Steevens should exult, or GifFord rage, over the conjecture that 
Jonson played mad Hieronimo. Jonson had to earn his bread as 
he could, and to imagine his having tried his voice with the strolling 
players does not dishonor his memory, 

3. 4. 13. Lotium. Nicholson notes : 'Latin for lotion." Now 
classical Latin does possess lotto, meaning 'a washing,' and lotium 
also; but the latter does not mean 'lotion' in our sense. The use 
of the word lotium 10 mean 'lotion' seems In have begun in the 
Middle Ages. As employed by Jonson, the word means urine, which 
was used by barbers for a hair-tonic 

In Middleton's Trick to Catch the Old One 4. 4. 71, Hoard says to 
his perfumer: 'Cast a better savour upon the knaves, to take away 
the scent of my tailor's feet, and my barber's lot! urn- water.' 

3. 4. 18. Catch-pole. Cf. Barlh. Fair 3. 1, where Quarlous says 
to Edgworth the cutpurse, 'Sir, your beginning shall bring on your 
ending for us : we are no catchpoles nor constables.' 

Fairholt (Costume in England 287-8) gives some curious informa- 
tion, which must be left to vouch for itself: 'Fig. 3 is a singular 
contrivance for giving a footman an advantage in a conflict with 
a mounted soldier. The central pieces of flexible steel, in fonn like 
the letter V, arc springs that give free passage when forcibly pushed 
against the neck of the rider, enclosing it immediately, when they 
spring back, and thus allow him to be easily dragged down. They 
were termed "catch-poles" ; and from their general use in appre- 
hending felons or escaped prisoners, the term became applied to the 
civil officers who carried them ; a name that survived their use, 
and was familiar when its origin was unknown.' 

N.E.D. derives 'catch-pole' from med. Lat. cacepoittts, also choisi' 
pullus, lit. 'chase-fowl', one who hunts or chases fowls. CD. dis- 
tinguishes catchpoll, the tax-gatherer or sheriff's officer, and cateh- 
pole, the weapon above described. 

3. 4. 31, Varlet. The term variel was often used by the drama- 
tists — who knew the personage but too well — to mean a baihff, as 
here. Cf. the speeches of Brainworm. Every Man In 4. 7: 'Why. 
you were best get one o' the varlets o' the city, a serjeant.' 'Now 
will 1 go pawn this cloak of the justice's man's at the broker's, for 
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a Taj-let's suii, and be the varlet myself; and get either more pawns, 
or more money of Down-right, for the arrest' 

3. 4. aS. Mold. Hold here means keep; and Jn 31-2 the lictor 
says, Tie ho!d atl' : keep sword and drachmas too, 

3. 4. ag. LcndJDgs. Pyrgus alludes to the six dTachmas borrowed 
from Ovid senior, i, 2. 211 ff Cf 2 Antonio and Mellida 4. 2. Pan- 
dulpho loq. : 

Thou lost a good wi[c. tbou Ion a Irue tricnd. luT 



3. 4. 30. Giue mee. i. e. 'Give me back my sword.' The valiant 
Tucca is delightful in this alternate bullying and wheedling. His 
resemblance to Bobadil of Every Man In has often been noted, yet 
the two are clearly individualized. 

3. 4. 57. Centum viri. 'You are one of the London magistrates. 

The centumviri were a court probably having to do with civil 
cases only. Originally chosen three from every Roman tribe, under 
the later Republic and the Empire their number bore no fixed ratio 
to the number of tribes. 

3. 4. 63. I . . . patience. Having failed to bulldoze the officer 
into giving back the sword, Tucca now appeals to Mino.'i. pretending 
that his own patience will not endure dealing with such a rascal, 
while his humanity desires to avert bloodshed. 

3. 4. 64. Seaterties. A sestertius was equal to about five cents 
of our money, which would make Crispinus* debt amount to (4. 
Gifford thinks that Jonson's intention was to make Crispinus appear 
pitifully poor, by showing him unable to meet a trifling bill : ' , . . 
The whole of Crispinus' debt did not much exceed twelve shillings.' 

3. 4. 75. Eringo's. The eryngo was formerly regarded as an 
aphrodisiac. Cf. Drayton, Polyolbion, 1612. first song. 125-9; 



WhoiF root 
So nrongly to 



orally a 



perlorm the Cylktrt 



Ldclb all out ih 
i( doth inlUnie 



ou^t. 



Pliny (Nat. Hitt. 12, ch, 8) says of the eryngium: 'TTiere are 
some marvellous facts related in connexion with this plant ; the root 
of it, it is said, bears a strong resemblance to the organs of either 
sex; it is but rarely found, but if a root resembling the male organs 
should happen to fall in the way of a man. it will insure him woman's 
love; hence it is that Phaon the Lesbian was so passionately beloved 
by Sappho.' He goes on to assert Ihat Ibis plant is of virtue for 
diseases of bowels, liver, stomach, lungs, kidneys, and uterus, for 
lumbago, dropsy, epilepsy, etc. 
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3, 4. 77. Vermine, know the house. Fyrgus is to make a mental 

note of Minor's dwelling-place, so that the eryngoes may be at Tucca's 
command. 

3. 4. Ba. Discharge the arrest. Pay the halliffs fees.' (N.) 
Of course Crispinus ha,'! not money enough for even this, and the 
caplajn cajoles Minos into throwing good money after bad by paying 
the expense of his own trouble, 

3. 4. ga. Girdle, and hangers. 'The vest was fastened by a 
girdle, furnished with a pair of loops, i. e. hangers, in which the 
dagger was constantly worn. This article of finery was adorned 
with fringes and tassels of needle work; and a lady would sometimes 
condescend to emhroider a girdle and hangers, for a favorite lover, 
or a relation. Joicc tells her brother that "since he came to the Inns 
o' Court, she had wrought him a fairs pair of hangers." Green's 
Tu Quoque [Dodsley's Old Plays 3. 58]. They were often very 
cosily. Thus, in that rare old song of Jackie is grmiti a gentlrman: 



"Thy b, 
Which 



r ot a 






hangirs of vcl 



■ (G.) 



Cf. Hamlet 5. 2. 157; Every Man In I, 4. Matthew loq. 

Tucca's methods of acquiring property must have been t 
enough among frequenters of playhouses : 'We have clcane and 
quite given over the borrowing money at first sight of punie gallants, 
•or praising their swords, belts and beavers, so to invite them to 
bestow them upon us.' The Actors Remonslrance, repr. Ashbee. 
p. 71. 

3. 4. gS. If you knew all. Referring to the chief pursuit of 
Tucca's Pyrgi — that of assisting him to skelder. 

3. '4. 100, 10a. Cf, A.y.L. 4, I. 179: 'Ros. By my troth, and in 

3. 4. iii-a. To the next barben, to stitching. Cf. J. Hall, 
Virgidrmiamm 4. I. 162 ff . : 

O EicvlaprI hon rife ia phisickc made, 



And doe 



al.lly c. 



Grosart notes in his edition of Hall that barbers still use the sign 
of a notched brass basin, which proclaims their ancient craft of 
blood-letting. 

32 Hen. VIII. c. 43 (1540) describes two companies then prac- 
tising surgery in London, one the barbers and the other the surgeons, 
unites these into one, exacting that barbers in London and within 
a mile circuit shall not perform any other surgery than the drawing of 
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Ucth. It woald teem, however, that in Jonsoa'fi time the bartien 
were still allowed to bind up sword cuts and the like. 

3. 4. iisff. Evidently the officers are not out of earshot, and 
have looked round. At 'errant rogues' they must be dcfitiildy gone, 
since the captain's bravado has quite returned. GifTord notes: 'This 
is the «x4Ma Tap' immat, [i_ e. figuring by covert allusion] in which 
Jonson and his master, Aristc^hanes, so much delight.' and cites 
Plutut 5. 26. 

3. 4. IIS B- "^ucca gathers Crispinus and Minos to hnn, a big fat 
hand on eittier's shoulder, one may imagine. 

3. 4. 117. Sir. After Sir, Nicholson has the stage direction 
'{Aride to ist Pyrgus.]' Tliis is surely a mistake: the aside should 
be addressed to Crispinus, who is now to help coien Minos. The 
working out of this plan appears in 3. 4. 194 ff. (note the comment 
of 2 Pyrgus), and in 3. 4. 389-393. where Tucca, in another aside 
to Crispinus, says, 'Wee'l! share anon.' 

3. 4. 134. Now Bacchvs, now ConiTt, now Priapvs, Loosely, 
wine, ihe play, and licentiousness. 

3. 4. 136. Ferret. Cf. New Inn, Dram. Pers. : 'Ferret, who is 
called Stole and Vermin, is Lovel's servant, a fellow of a quick, 
nimble wit, knows the manners and alTections of people, and can 
make prolitahle and timely discoveries of them.' 

3, 4. 130-1. What, . . . waire? 'The allusion is to merchant 
vessels.raiViK;, or lowering their topsails or their colours to a king's 
ship. To vail, . . . occurs incessantly in our old dramatists, and 
always [not quite: cf. Schmidt] in the same sense, vi::, as a mark 
of inferiotily or submission.' (G.) 

3- 4- I3S> Purchue. Cf. Marslon, Malcontent 5. 2 : 'Bilioio. 
Right: let us prosper and purchase: our lordships shall live, and 
our knavery be forgotten.' Builcn (Marston's Works I. 303) notes 
on purchase : 'Acquire wealth. — Purchase was a cant term for stolen 
goods, but it was also used in the general sense of riches.' Cf. also 
Weli.itcr. Devifs Law Case 4. 1. 

3. 4. 13S' You two-pennjr teare-mouth? 'So he calls the players 
from the two-penny gallery in the theatres of that age,' (W.) CI 
Hamlet 3. 2. 9-11. 

3. 4. 135-6. You baue fortune, ... on jrour aide. This is 
an allusion to the Fortune Theatre, in Golden (or Golding) Lane, 
in the parish of St. Giles without Cripplegate. It was put up by 
Henslowe and Alleyn in 1599-1600 ; destroyed by lire in 1621 ; rebuilt 
at once; and pulled down. Baker believes (London Stage i. 14-15) 
in 1656. But Collier (Stage 3. 311) says that the Fortune cannot 
have been pulled down until 1661, when this advertisement appeared 
; Mfrcurius PoUtuus, Tuesday, Feb. 14, to Tuesday, Feb. at: 
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'The Fortune play-house, situate between White-cross Street, and 
Go) ding Lane, in the parish of St. Giles, Cripple gate, with the ground 
thereto belonging, is to be let to be built upon :' Stc. 

The audiences al Ihe Forlnne in Jonson's day seem lo have been 
less aristocratic than those at the Blackfriars where Poetaster was 
played; but the best playwrights, except Shakespeare, wrote tor it, 
and Alleyn was a great actor. 

Halliwell-Phillips, Life of Skabespeare 1. 278-280. prints the con- 
tract made by Henslowe and Alleyn with Peler Street, carpenter, 
tor the con.struclion of the Fortune. This document is interesting 
and valuable because it shows just what an Ellizabeihan playhouse 

There is a difTerence of opinion as to when the new Fortune was 
opened. In his article on Henslowe in D.N.B., Sidney Lee gives the 
date as November 1600. Fleay (Stage 140) thinks the Admirai's 
men had left Ihe Rose and were acting at the Fortune in November 
1600, basing his conclusion upon an undated entry in Henslowe'i 
Diary 173. But Whealley and Cunningham, London, maintain that 
the Fortune opened in July 1601. referring to the Diafy 183, where 
the entry is as follows: 'Received of M' Hinchlo. the xxix"" of 
Agust, iij". for this last monelh's pay for the Fortune.' But this 
would only prove that the Fortune had been running at least a 
month, and not preclude the inference that it had been running much 
longer. It appears likely that when Poetaster was staged early in 
July, the Fortune was in operation, for a building still in process 
of erection would hardly have been alluded to as here, 3. 4. IJO. 
The tCoo date seems on the whole more probable. 

3. 4. 136. Good yeere. 'The good year,' says Cunningham, 'was 
a euphemism for the morbus gallicus. Shakespeare frequently makes 
use of it, without being in Ihe least understood by the generality of 
his readers.' Cf. Lear 5, 3, 24: 'The good-years shall devour them, 
flesh and fell,' and Hanmer's note, Fumess ed. 

N.E.D. has the authoritative word on this subject. 'The expletive 
use in questions (fVhat the good year?) is equivalent to, and possibly 
adopted from, the early mod. Du wat goedtjaar. Plantijn (1573) 
renders Wat goel iaer is dalf by F. Que bon heur est celaf and Lat. 
Quid hot ominisF The Du, lexicographers suggest thai the idiom 
probably arose from an elliptical u.se of good year as an exclama- 
tion, — "as I hope for a good year." 

'Sir T. Hanmer, in his edition of Shaks. (l774). suggested that in 
the three [Schmidt notes five] Shaks. passages good yeorefs had the 
sense of the "French disease", and was a "corruption" of goujeres, 
a hypothetical derivative of "the French word gouje [ef. Cotgrave, 
s. V. Gouge], which signifies a common Camp*Trull," So far as the 
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sense is concerned, this explanation is curiously plausible, as 
to be applicable without any violence to all the examples of the 
word (cf. uikat the pox, etc.). But there is no evidence ihat the 
definite meaning of "pox" was really intended by any of the writers 
who used the word ; and the alleged eCyniology is utterly inadmis- 
sible. Hanmer's spurious form goujeres or goujeen has. however, 
found its way into many editions of Shakspere. and was adopted 
as the standard form in Johnson's Did, i/S.S, and hence in every 
later Diet, which contains the word.' 

Notet and Queries, sth Ser. V. 202. gives some additional informa- 
tion. 'In the West [of England] the word noujere is still used and 
means a fiend or devil , . . The goujeres referred to by King 
Lear are neither the morbus GoIIicus nor years of pestilence, but 
hellish demons, often represented in mediaeval drawings as preyii^ 
on the flesh of their unhappy victims. So Danle, in the Inferno. 
describes Count UgoHno as gnawing evermore the skull of his 
murderer, Ruggieri.' 

We may infer from the above that Hanmer did not. after all, 
invent the 'spurious form goujeres or goujeers.' and the meaning of 
good year as an expletive is slill open for discussion. 

3. 4. 141- You walke with hares eies. 'Who [sic] when awake 
were said to shut them.' (N.) 

I fail to get the point in Jonson's words. Hares' eyes are so 
placed as to command almost an entire circk-, and it was formerly 
believed that the animals did not shut Ihem even in sleep. But the 
player is being reviled for not having seen the Captain. Possibly 
Tucca means : 'You walk with your eyes as wide open as hares' 
eyes, and yet you see nothing, I'll have you blinded, and then you"!! 
realize what eyes are for.' 

3. 4. 143 H. Tume fiddler againe. Tucca means that a London 
'stand' and good profits have made the player so rich and proud that 
he will not notice ordinary mortals, or even worshipful captains. 
on the street. He therefore reminds Histrio of the vicissitudes of 
the vagabond life which many a player of those days experienced to 
his sorrow. Ct. the Actors' Remonstrance 6-7: 'Our Musike that 
was held so delectable and precious, that they scorned to come to a 
Taveme under twenlic shillings salary for two houres, now wander 
with their Instruments under their cloaks, I meane such as have any, 
into all houses of good fellowship, saluting every roomc where there 
is company, with "Wilt you have any musike GentkmenT" ' 

Cf. the players' song in Histriomaslix 2. 251 ff. : 
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In Satiromastix (p. 229) Dekker chains Horace-Jonson with 
having himself experienceit the ups and downs of a wondering 

'Tuc. . . . Thou hasi been at Parris garden hast not? 

Hot. Yes Captaine. 1 ha plaide Ziilziman there. 

Sir Vav. Then M, Horace you plaide the part of an honesl man. 

Tuc. Death of Hercules, he could neuer play that part well in's 
life, no Fulkes you could not: thou caD'st Demetrius lomeyman 
Poet {Poclasler 5. 3. 188], but thou putst vp a Supplication to be a 
poore lourneyman Player, and hadst beene still so, but that thou 
coutdst not set a good face vpon't : lliou hast forgot how thou 
amblest (in leather pilch) by a play-wagon, in the high way, and 
look' St mad leronimoes part, to get seruice among the Mimickes : 
and when the Stagerites banisht thee into the He of Dogs, thou 
turn'dst Ban-dog (villanous Guy) & euer since bitesC therefore I 
aske if 111' a.-st been at Parris-garden, because thou hast such a good 
mouth.' 

3. 4. 145. Gooae-faire. Goose-fair (see N.E.D.) is held in certain 
Enghsh towns (still at Nottingham) about Michaelmas, when geese 
are in season. Michaelmas (Sept. 29) is sometimes called 'goose- 
feast,' because of the custom of eating geese on that day. GifFord 
quotes from Wit in a Constable, and adds : 'It is still held (as in 
the poet's day.s) on Whitsun-monday, at Bow near Stratford in 
Essex; and takes its name from the young or greeH geese which 
form the principal part of the entertainment. In Jonson's time, prob- 
ably, itinerant companies of players resorted there: — but all this 
seems very strange at Rome!' 

3. 4. 150. Owleglas? This is the famous German rogue Ulen- 
spiegel. alias Owl Glass. Howleglas. Holyglass, Holliglass. 

The earliest known editions of the Ulcnspiegel tales were printed 
a( Sirasburg in 1515 and i.sig. An English version was published, 
probably between 1548 and 1560, by Wtn. Copland {Howleglass. 
Here bcginnetli a mt-rye Jest of a man called Howleglass, &c.). 
Among other books on Ulenspiegel, the Brit. Mus. Cat. records; 
'The German Rogue: or the life and merry adventures, cheats, 
stratagems and contrivances of Tiel Eulespiegle, Made English 
from the High-Dutch. London, 1720. 8vo.' See K. R. H. Mac- 
kenzie (c, 1S26) Marvellous Adventures and rare Conceits of 
Master Tyll Owlglass. London, i860. Cf. also Eulenspiegel i« 
England, by Friedrich W. D. Brie, Berlin. ig03, and the Literary 
Relations of England and Germany in the Sixleenlh Century, by 
C, H. Herford. 1886, ch- 5. 

Jonson introduces Ulenspiegel in tiie Masque of the Fortunate 
Isles; the .Alchemist 2. i; the Sod Shrpherd 2. 1. 
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3. 4. 151-3. 1 . . . roguea. 150 men composed a miiitarr 
company at that time. CI. Falstaflf's glorious company of 'mortal 
men,' / Henry IV. 4. 2, ff. 

3. 4. 154. Legion. 1 e. of lice.' (N.) 

3. 4. 162-3. .Say, 3«d hold. Make a promise, anil keep it. 

3. 4. 168-^. That Pantalabvs there. 'In the quarto it is, that 
Caprichio there. Perhaps it should be Pantolahus, as in Horace, 
unless Jonson thought Pantalabus more agreeable to etymology [but 
in 3. 5. 39 folio 1616 actually has Pantolabvs, so Gifford is too 
ingenious]. The real appellation of this person was Malllus: his 
nickname he acquired from borrowing money of everyone he met 
Tt does not appear in what Crispinus resembled Pantalabus; the 
"skeldering captain" himself, was much more like him.' Thus 
Gifford, who seems to be following Acron and Cruquius ; but recent 
editors of Horace find so much contusion among the scholiasts that 
they believe Pantalabus to be merely the typical sordid fellow or 
cheat, drawn from Lucilius. 

The Horacc-Trebatius dialogue, 3. 5. 39. might have shown Gifford 
a reason for Jonson's replacing in i6t6 Caprichio of 1602 by the 
classical name: 'Pantolabvs, railing in his sawcie iesls.' This line 
fits the author of the Scourge of Viilainy, and the name is more 
specific than Caprichio, 

3. 4. 172-3. His . - . worship. John Marston the poet was 
bom of an old Shropshire family about 1575, probably at Coventry. 
and educated first in the Coventry free-school. He enlered Brase- 
nose college, Oxford, 4 February isgr-a. 

3. 4. 174-5. Halfe the rimers i' the towne. Here arc some of 
the 'rimers' and dramatists at work in the latter years of Elirabeth ; 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Chapman, Marston, Webster, Dekker, Hey- 
wood, Middleton, Drayton, Lodge, Monday. Chettle, Donne. And 
these were gathered in and about London, a dty then of only 
180,000 inhabitants (.Encyc. Brit. s. v. London), 

3- 4- 177-9' Cherish . . . earnest. Jonson is not talking at 
random here: £2 was the usual first installment paid for a drama. 
Indeed, on Sep. 2;, 1601, Jonson himself received forty shillings 
from Henslowe for additions to Kyd's Spanish Tragedy— nA\cn\fA 
in this very scene. In. the following year we find this entry in 
Henslowe' s Diary, 223 ; 

Lent unto bengemy Johnsone, at the 
apoyntmcnt of E. Alleyn and Wm. Birde, 
the 24 of June, in earncste of a 
boocke called Richard crockbacke, and 
for new adicyons for Jeronymo, 
the some of 
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'The highest price known to have been paid before 1599 to an 
author for a play by the manager of an acting company was 11 L; 
6 /. was the lowest rale. . . . Other sums, amounting at times 
to as much as 4 /., were bestowed on the author for revising and 
alterine an old play for a revival' (Sidney Lee, Life of Sh. 158). 
Soon after 1600 dramatists received more for their plays, sometimes 
as high as twenty or thirty pounds. 

Another note of Sidney Lee's is apropos; ' ... It is difficult 
10 state authoritatively the ratio between the value of money in 
Shakespeare's time and in our own. The money value of com then 
and now is nearly identical ; but other necessaries of life— meat, 
milk, eggs, wool, building materials, and the like — were by com- 
parison ludicrously cheap in Shakespeare's day. If we strike the 
average between the low price of these commodities and the com- 
paratively high price of com, the average price of necessaries will be 
found to be in Shakespeare's day about an eighth of what it is now. 
The cost of luxuries is also now about eight times the price that it 
was in the sixteenth or seventeenth century. Sixpence was the 
usual price of a new quarto or octavo book such as would now be 
sold at prices ranging between three shillings and sixpence and six 
shillings' dss note). 

3. 4. 179^183. If . . . trumpet. It is possible that this is an 
allusion to the players' song in Histriomastix (iSP?) a. i. 247-254, 
a play written in large part by Marston : 

Some at and aomc down, there'a playcra in Ihe Tewn: 
Vou wot well wbo they tiee. 



One, 



Made 111 of 11 



« full of grayell, 



3. 4. iSg. Statute. 'Meaning that by which unauthorized players 
were declared rogues and vagabonds, . . . [see note i. Z. 56]. 
In Ihe quarto Tucca addresses himself to Minos, "Thou art an 
honest twenty i' the hundred. I'll have," &c. Here the allusion is 
to the statute of 13th Elii. confirming that passed in 3d Henry V. 
which reduced ail legal interest to tea per cent.' (G.) 

Giftord's memory seems to have played him false here : '3d Henry 
V.' says nothing of rates of interest. But 13 Eliz. c. 8. confimied 
3? Hen. VIII. e. 9., reducing interest to ten pounds in the hundred. 
As to the speech in quarto, it seems to me that Gifford is wholly 
astray in supposing it addressed to Minos instead of Histrio. 

3. 4. igo. Folio 1616 p. 304 has at Ihe foot as guide words 1 
must,' but / does not appear at the top of p. 305, which therefore 
begins with must only. 
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3. 4. 198. Be Hinot. 'Be jusi. 1 suppose; but it is not easy to 
explain alt the extravagances of this whimsical character.' <G,) 

3. 4. aoo. Sharke. i. e. sharper, cheat Cf. Every Mom OuI, 
Char, of the Persons: 'Shift. A threadbare shark; one that never 
was a soldier, yet lives upon lendings. His profession is skeldring 
and odling, his bank Paul's, and his warehouse Picthatch.' For an 
excellent characterization of the 17th century shark, see John Earte, 
Microcosmography. A Shark. Tucca might ha^e stood for his por- 
trait here, 

3. 4. 303. Cockatrice. Cf. Marston's Malcontent 5. 2: 'Malevole 
. , , Nowadays no courtier but has his mistress, no captain but 
has his cockatrice.' On this Bullen notes (Marston's iVorki 1. 301) : 
'The term cockatrice seems to have been specially applied to a cap- 
tain's mistress, though it is also found as a general name for a 
courtesan.' 

On this whole speech of Tucca's cf. Satiromaslix, p. 234: 'Tucca. 
A Gentleman or an honest Cittizen. shall not Sit in yout pennie- 
bench Theaters, with his Squirrell by his side cracking nultes ; nor 
sneake into a Taueme with his Mermaid; but he shall be Salyr'd. 
and Epigram'd vpon, and his humour must run \-po'the Stage : you'll 
ha Euery Gentleman in's humour, and E»ery Gentleman otti on's 
Aumour.' 

3. 4. 304-5. ^00 ^^' nothing but humours, reuelk, and satyreB. 
"A compliment paid by the author to his own plays.' <W,) Jonaon 
caWi Poetaster !i 'Comicall Satyre' : seep. 136. 

3. 4. 30S. On the other side of Tyber. That is. the company to 
which Histrio belongs is performing across the Thames from the 
Blacktriars playhouse where Cynthia's Revels and Poetaster have 
been given. Of course, if we made this apply strictly, we should 
not be able to locate Histrio's company anywhere, for the two 
Humour plays had been produced at the Globe on the Bankside. 
But it seems probable that Jonsou now thinks of himself as located 
at the Blackfriars. north of the river, and of his enemies as on the 
south. At the Globe, in September 1601, was produced Satiromaslix, 
Dekker's reply to Poetaster. Captain Tucca. a blatant travesty of 
the Tucca of our play, was a principal character, along with Horace. 
Crispinus and Demetrius. From 3. 4. 216 we might infer that 
Histrio was connected with the Globe theatre; and in our Introduc- 
tion, under Histrio, are given other reasons for the conclusion that 
he here represents the Chamberlain's company. 

3. 4. aio-i. All . . . daily. Despite the pretended hostility of 
the Privy Council, and the real hostility of the dty authorities, per- 
formances seem to have occurred daily at this time. Owing to long 
continued Puritan agitation against the stage, the lords of the Privy 
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Council on June ai, 1600 issued an order 'for the restrainte of the 

imoderate use and Companye of Playehowses and Players." (See 
Halliwell-Phillips. Life of Sh. i. 281-2.) This order provided that 
ihere should be but two public playhouses in the City, the Fortune 
in Middlesex and the Globe in Surrey, and continued : 

'Secondly, — forasmuch as these stage-plaies, by the multitude of 
houses and company of players, have bin so frequent, not servinge 
for recreation but tnvitinge and callinge the people dayly from their 
trade and workc lo myspend their tyme, it is likewise ordered that 
the two severatl companies of players assigned unto [he two houses 
allowed may play each of thetn in their severall house twice a weekc 
and no oftener, and especially they shall refrayne to play on the 
Sabbath-day upon paine of imprysonment and further penaltie ; and 
that they shall forbeare altogether in the tyme of Lent, and likewise 
at such tyme and lymes as any extraordinary sicknes or infection of 
disease shall appeare to be in or about the cittic.' These provisions 
were to be carried out by the Lord Mayor of London and the Justices 
of the Peace for Middlesex and Surrey. 

On Dec. 31, 1601, the Council had to reprimand the magistrates of 
Middlesex and Surrey for not having executed the order of June 
1600 (ibid. I. 28,j) : ' . . . Wee do now understande that our 
said order hath bin so farr from taking dew effect, as, instecdc of 
restrainte and redresse of the former disorders, the multitude of 
play-howses is much encrea.sed. and that no daie passeth over without 
many stage-plaies in one place or other within or about the Cittie 
publiquelie made ;' &c From this it would seem that the noble 
lords were very slow of understanding, since they had lived for a 
year and a half in London and had not noticed the continuance of 
the forbidden plays. But the truth is. the Court party was always 
lukewarm in its measures against the theatres. 

As for the sinners of the suburbs, Gosson's Schoole of Abuse 
(ed. Arber J5-6) has much to say about them: 'In our assemblies 
at playes in London, you shall see suche heauing, and shoouing, 
suche ytching and shouldring, too sitte by women; Suche care for 
their garments, that they bee- not trode on: Such eyes to Ihcir 
lappes. that no chippes light in them: Such pillowes to ther backes, 
that they take no hurte : Such masking in their eares, I knowe not 
what : Such giuing them Pippins to passe the time : Suche playing 
at foote Saunt without Cardes : Such licking, such toying, such 
smiling, such winking, and such manning them home, when the 
sportes are ended, that it is a right Comedie, to raarke their 
behauiour, to watche their conceites, as the Catte for the Mouse, 
and as good as a course at the game it selfe, lo dogge them a little, 
or followe aloofe by the print of their feete, and so discouer by 
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ilotte where the Deare taketh soyle. If this were as well noted, as 
ill scene: or as openly punished, as secretly practised: I haue no 
double but the cause would be feared to dry vp the effect, and these 
prettte Rabbets very cunningly ferretted from their borrowcs. For 
they that lack Customers al the weeke, either because their haunte 
is vnknowen. or the Constables and Officers of their Parishe, watch 
them so narrowly, that ihey dare not queatche; to celebrate the 
Sabboth, flock to Theaters, and there keepe a generall Market of 
Bawdrie : Not that any lilthynesse in dcede, is committed within the 
conipasse of that grounde, as was dooite in Rome, but that euery 
wanton and his Paramour, cuery man and his Mistresse. euery John 
and his Joan, euery knaue and his queanc. are then first acquainted 
and cheapen the Merchandise in that place, which they pay for else- 
where as they can agree. These worraes when Ihey dare not nestle 
in the Peacod at home, finde refuge abrode and are hidde in the eares 
of other mens Corne,' 

3. 4. aia. You'll bring me o' the stage there. Cf, Tucca to 
Horace in SatiromasUx, p. 23s : ' "fhoii'lt shoote thy quilles at mee. 
when my terrible backe's turn'd tor all this, wilt not Porcupine? 
and bring me & my Heliconistes Into thy Dialogues to make vs taike 
madlie, wut not Lucian?' 

3. 4. 314. The copfer-loc'l scoundrels are of course actors. Note 
the following items from the inventory of the Admiral's men, 13 
March 1598 (Hcnslotve^s Diary 274-6) : 

Item, j payer of whilte saten Venesons cut with coper lace. 

Item, Tamberlynes cotte, with coper lace. 

Item, j read clock with white coper lace. 

Ilem, j read clocke, with read coper lace,' 

3. 4. 315-7. Vour mansions . . . TriumphB. With reference 
to this passage Flcay (Chr. i. 368) speaks of 'the round theatres 
(globes) on the Bankside, who enact Triumphs (pageants,)' His 
opinion evidently is that Triumphs means plays or pageantry. But 
it seems clear that Globes and Triumphs taken together mean simply 
the playhouses generally, though Globes also has direct reference to 
the famous theatre where the Chamberlain's men are about to pro- 
duce Satiromaslix. 

The Globe was on the Bankside in Southwark. It had been erected 
in IS99 by Richard Burbage out of the materials of The Theatre in 
Shorcditch, The structure was round, made chiefly of wood, and 
partially roofed with thatch. The pit was open to the sky. and it 
a 'summer theatre,' though Halliwell- 
I. 167) mentions a performance in 
the Lord Chamberlain's Servants, 
was a member. Halliwell-Phillipps 



has therefore been spoker 
Phillipps [Life of Sh.. 1886 
February. At the Globe we 
of which company Shakes pea 
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speaks of Every Man out of his Humour as one of the first plays 
presented in the old Globe (see Epilogue, ed. 1600), where were also 
given Romeo and JulUl, Richard II, Lear, Trnilus and Cressida, 
Pericles, Othello. Macbeth, and Winter's Tale (ibid. i6s). A letter 
of Sir Henry Wotton to Sir Edmund Bacon, dated July 2, 1613 
Ccf. Wheatley and Cunningham, London, 2. 116), informs us of the 
burning of the Globe three days previously. The thatch caught fire 
during the presentation of a play, and the building was burned to 
the ground (cf. Jonson, An Execration upon Vulcan), The Globe 
was immediately rebuilt in a style to surpass all other playhouses. 
A clear idea of the structure of the old Globe may be obtained from 
the contract (c£. note 3. 4. 135-6) for the Fortune theatre, modelled 
upon it. The following facts are from WC, London 2. 117-8: 'The 
theatre was distinguished by a ligure of Hercules supporting the 
Globe, under which was written, Tolus Mutidus agii Histrionem. 
During the hours of performance a flag, with the cross of St. George 
upon it, was unfurled from the roof. This celebrated theatre [rebuilt 
1613] was "pulled doune to the ground by Sir Matthew Brand, on 
Monday, April 15, 1644, to make tenements in the room of it." ' 

3. 4. 330-1. Reach mee thy neufe. Give me your fist. Cf. Mids. 
Night's Dream 4. i. 20; i Henry IF. 2. 4. 200. 

3. 4. 333. Beagles. The beagle was a hound that tracked game 
by the scent. The name was often applied to spies, informers, and 
sheriffs ofiicers (cf. Timon of Athens 4. 3. 176). 

3. 4. 233. Point-trusBers. Points were laces or tics, with metal 
tags at the ends, used in the 16th and ijtb cenluries to fasten 
clothes together. They were about eight inches long, made of 
twisted yarn, of silk, or of leather. The iron or silver tags, called 
.aglets or aiguillettes, were sometimes formed into little images 
(cf. Shrew i. 1. 79). The hose were fastened to the doublets by 
points. To trtus was to adjust and tie the points (cf. / Henry IV. 
2. 4. 338-9). 

3. 4. aaG. O dolefull dayes! 

"I suspect thai Shakespeare (First Part of Henry IV.') (2. 4. 423-5] 
confounded king Cambyses, with this king Darius. FaistafFs solemn 
fustian bears not the slightest resemblance, either in metre, or in 
matter, to the vein of king Cambyses. Kyng Daryus, whose "dole- 
ful strain" is here burlesqued, was a pilhie and pleasaani Enterludt, 
printed alwut the middle of [he sixteenth century.' (G.) 

Gifford here refers to: i) 'A lamentable tragedy mixed fol of 
pleasant mirth, conteyning the life of Cambises king of Percia, etc.' 
by Thomas Preston, London, ?iS70; and 2) 'A Prettie new Enter- 
lude, Both Pithie and Pleasaunt, of the Story of Kyng Daryus; 
now first reprinted from the original edition issued in 1565. Edited 
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by James O. Halliweli. Esq.. F.RS, London: Printed by Thomis 
Ricfaards, 37. Great Queen Street, i860." The curious thing is that, 
however little Falslaff may be indebted to King Cambyses, Pyrgus 
of Poelasttr owes no debt wlialever to the Kyng Daryas cited by 
Gifford, nor. indeed, to any other King Darius extant. The sub- 
joined title-page of the old DaryHS will show the character of that 
play, and the improbability of its containing such a passage as 
Poeltuter 3. 4. 226-g: 
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This 'pitliie and pleasaunt' interlude is the dryest. dullest sort of 
religious play — not at all in 'king Damvs dolefiiil straine.' Nearly 
the whole play is taken up with tedious dialogue between the various 
allegorical figures, of which the Vice, Iniquytie, i.s most in eviden 
Daryus figures only as giving a meal to the kings of Aethyopia, 
Persya, and Jtida. and as presiding over an argument of Stipator 
primus, Stipator secundns. and Zorobabell as to which is the strongest 
thing in the world — wine, the king, or woman. Daryus does not 
even decide the controversy, but delegates that function to Anag- 
nostes and Opiimales. The award is given to Zorobabell who has 
argued for the power of woman. Zorobabell requires of the king 
as a reward the rebuilding of Jerusalem, Gifford is therefore 
wholly wrong in referring to this particular play of Kyng Daryus 
as the source of the present passage. 

Another Darius, which, however. Fleay (_Chr. 1, 24) believes was 
never acted, is somewhat in our doleful strain. 'The Tragedie of 
Darius. By William Alexander, of Meitstrie. Edinburgh: Printed 
by Robert Waldegrave. Printer to the Kings Maieslie. 1603/ 4W. 
(see D.N.B.). Republished: 'Recreations witli the Muses; By 
William Earle of Sterline. London, Printed by Tho. Harper. 1637.' 
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An immediate source for this first speech of Pyrgus is, then, 
unknown lo me. Perhaps it is only a parody on bombastic tragedy 
in general, written by Jonson for the occasion, 

3. 4. 331-8. From the Spanish Tragedy (then usually called 
Hieronimo), by Thomas Kyd, 1585-? (cf. Kyd's Works, ed. Boas. 
Introd.), 2. I. 9-28, beginning: 



Jonson has selected certain lines of Balthazar's speech, rearranging 
them thus: 9. 10, 35. 26, 21. 22, 27. 28. Barring slight differences 
in spelling and punctuation, Kyd's words are faithfully reproduced, 
except tliat Balthazar begins with No. and Pyrgus with O. W. C. 
Hazlitt (Dodiley 5- 3^1 and Boas (Kyd's Works jgS) have noted 
that Kyd's source for this speech is Thomas Watson's Hekatom- 
pathia, c. 1582 (rcpr, Spenser Soc. 1S69), sonnet 47. Boas adds that 
Watson drew from Seraftno, sonnet 103. 

Jonson ridicules Hieronimo in Every Man In i. n C. Revels, 
Induction ; Barth. Fair, Induction, as well as here. Yet pp. 201 
and 223 of Henslou'c's Diary record payments to Jonson himself 
for two sets of additions to Kyd's play. The passage of the 
Spanish Tragedy here chosen is also pleasantly satiriicd by Nathaniel 
Field, formerly Jonson's pupil and one of the boy-actors in Poetaster, 
in A Woman is a Weathercock, t6ia. 2. 1 (Hazlitt's Dodsley 11. 
28-29): 

Sir Abraham. O no, ahc lauih* ai me and tcona tay «uit^ 
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3. 4. 240-3. What . . . pusiUanimitic. The source of this 
passage I have not found. 

3. 4. 245. The GhoBt. Gifford cites a Warning for Fair Womtn 
[1599: Induction 47-50]: 

. . , A filthie whining ghusl, 
r pilch. 
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Whidi passage, he says, is drawn, like Jonson's, from the < 
the ghost of Albaiiactua in the tragedy of Locrine |i595l. 'This 
absurd piece of fustian [i. e. Locrine} seems to have shared with 
Jeronimo (to which it is infinitely inferior) the ridicule of the wits 
of James's days: allusions to it frequently occur, and particular!)' 
to the "whining of this filthie ghost." Thus Fletcher: "In despite 
of thee, my master, and thy master, the grand devil himself, Vindicta! 
Vittdicta!" Fair Maid o/ the Inn. (3. 1, Clown log.] and Crispiniu 
|i. e. Marston] himself. . . . [m] Anionia's Revenue' (G.) 

In a Supplement la Ihe Plays of William Shakipeare, ed. Sinuns, 
is included : The Lamtnlable Tragedif of Locrine, ike eldest Sonne 
of King Brutus, &c by W. S., London. 1595. Gifford referred prob- 
ably to the following passages : 
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Locriiu, once held to be a youthful work of Shakespeare, i 
thing more than an 'absurd piece of fustian.' While crude, aad 
containing rugged lines and grotesque figures, it yet has energy, 
passion, seriousness, with many musical phrasings and poetic images. 
The attraction of the Locrine story for Milton is well known, and 
it is interesting to notice occasional suggestions of Milton in the old 
play. Cf. 5- 6, Sabren loq. : 
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And with the following, compare the figure in Lyddas: 

Sabnu. Hard-hearted Desth, that. 
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Sweet Atropoa, cut off ray fatal thread I — 

What an thou, Destb?~Sball not poor Salircn die? 
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In Marston's ^ Anl. and Mell $. i. we have the following dialogue, 
which is nea.rer than anything in Loerinr to the spoutings of the 
Pyrgi (Antonio and Alberto are armed and ready to take vengeance 
upon the murderous Duke Piero) : 

Alb. Mellidal 



PaiulMlfha. O now Vindicbl (bat'a [he word we hive, 

O roya! YenBancc, or a toyal gnvf, 
Ant. Vindicta: 

Cf. also Marston's paraplirase of Seneca's Thytites 494-S1 
i Ant. and Mell. 3. i. 147-9 : 



The Spanish Tragedy (3. 13) has a soliloquy by Hierorimo, of 
which the lirst words 'are yindicta mihi. In his edition of Kyd's 
tVofks, Boas notes that this is from Seneca's Oclavia : Vindicta 
debetur mihi. The fact which Gifford overlooked is that the Ghost- 
Revenge element pervading the Elizabethan tragedy has its spring 

In the Bollle of AUasar, by Peele, act a, Prol., we have the S.D. 
"Three Ghosts crying "Vindicta." ' Cf. also act 2, Prol. iij-aa : 

'Revengrl' cri« Abdelmuneo'i griEved ghrat. 
Anil rauHth with the terror of this noise 
These nymphs of Erebus: 'Wreak and rivengel' 

3. 4. 350. Veni. The following from Marlowe, Favslus 2. i, is 
perhaps worth noting : Veni, -veni, MepkislophUc. 

3. 4. 356. Fellow-sharer. Actors of ability usually became sharers 
with the owner or lessee in the receipts of the theatre where they 
played. Documents relating to the shares in the Globe and Black- 
friars, filed in a lawsuit involving the heirs of Richard Burbage 
in 1635. are reprinted by Halliwell-Phillipps {Shakespeare i. a86 ff.)- 
According to these records, Richard and Cuthbert Burbage, after 
completing the Globe, 1598-9, leased out for 21 years 16 shares in 
its receipts. Shakespeare being one of the shareholders or 'house- 
keepers' Icf. Lee, Shakespeare 160-1], Those who thus had part in 
the receipts bore proportionate part in the expenses. In 1635 there 
were eight shares in the Blackfriars and sixteen in the Globe. 
Shakespeare's interest in the former seems to have been smalL 
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3. 4. 358-9. As Gifford note^, these lines ridicule the Spanith 
Tragedy 2. 4. 62, where Bel-imperia cries, 'Murder, murder: helpe, 
Hieronimo, helpe.' The rMmbiing player of line 252 is Hieronimo, 
who enters after Bel -imper la's cry, Gilford and Nicholson in their 
editions change 'i. Py«.' of line 254, to '2 Pyr.,' which is undoubtedly 



In East-ward Ho (3. i. 118^) hy Jonson, Chapman, and Marston, 
1604-5, we find the drunken apprentice. Quicksilver, exclaiming; 
'Who cries on murlhcr'i Lady, was it you? how does our master? 
pfay thee cry Eastward-ho 1' This may be from Jonson's hand. 
Cf. also Oikello 5. i. 61-2, 

3. 4. a6i. Brace jrotir dnimme. I hazard the conjecture that 
drHHime may mean the boy's chest, and that the whole expression 
amounts to: 'Throw back your shoulders, take a deep breath, hold 
hard — and spout to the best of your ability!' 

3. 4. 363. And yet, stay too. 'This "yet stay" appears to mc to 
be his attempt lo remember the passage. We have in it "O stay," 
and close to il, "Yet speak." ' (N.) 

3. 4. 364-370. From the Spanith Tragedy 2. i. 67-75 '■ 
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But if thou dally once igaine, tbou diot. 


Pyrgus 


mils lines 73-4. 


3. 4. 372-4. Why . . . foode. "This absurd rant, which is 


ridiculed by so many of our old dramatists, is parodied from The 


Battle of 


Alcacar [4. 2]. In Eastward Hoe! written by Jonson, 


Chapman 


and Marston, in conjunction, Quicksilver, a profligate 
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apprentice, whose language, like Pistol's, is made up of burlesque 
scraps from old plays, introduces fj. 4. 231] two or three words of 
this parody:' etc, (G,) 

'Pistol quotes these words [j Henry IV. 5. 3, 112], but this speech 
seems to be from the play whence that "Mcient" drew some of his 
phrases,' (N.) 

From Peele's Ballte of Alcasar 4. 2, we extract the following: 

You hanatd^ of the Night and Erebui, 
FicTI'lB. Furica, hagi thai fighl in bed> of ilecl. 

Drive form 
And let me 
Tbougli it ] 
Both of the 




[And die conclusion of this scene:] 



The following passages in Shakespeare have been noted by Pro- 
fessor Henry Wood, Amer, Jour. Phil l6. J8g ; 



nal deep, with Ecebus 



CI. also Ford, Love's Sacrifice 4. 1 (ed. Dyce. 1869, 2. 78) : 






refor, 






On the second line Dyce notes: 'This in Jonson 
Shakespeare ; in Shakespeare, and every other writer 
at Marlowe.' {'Why, then, lament therefore,' I do not find in any 
of Marlowe's plays.) 

Dr. Nicholson is doubtless right in believing that the phrases we 
have been dealing with were imilaled by Shakespeare, Jonson, Ford, 
(and Marlowe ?) from one of the older tragedies. 

3. 4. aBo-i. Master . . . thee. The particular source of these 
lines I have not discovered. 

t Othello [written i6o4]i as it luckily 
er in the old play [Battle of Ale<uar\ 
e.' (G.) 

The Tragical Battle of Aleasar in Barbary was published anony- 
mously 1594. but was wriltcn by Peele (,iVorki, ed. Bullen, I. 36, 
226 ff.). In the Prol. 6-8 we have : 



3. 4. 383. The Moore. 

falls out, but Muley, a cbara< 
mentioned in the preceding n 



Tbe turbaroi 
uncle Abdelm> 



K, Sc 



Cf, note on 3. 4- 36S- 

3. 4. 283. Scarfe. Planche : 'Scarfs were much worn by knights 
and military officers in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
under the name of sashes are still distinguishing marks of rank in 
the army. Before the establishment of uniforms the scarf was also 
a sign of company.' 

3. 4. aSg. What . . . weeke. In our note (2. i. 15) oti 
women's parts is given a (luotation from Chapman's Moji Day, men- 
tioning three crowns a week as the wages for a boy acting female 
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In each company of players there were, besides the share-holding 
and non-share -holding regular actors, hirelings or hired men who 
were paid by the week. Collier (Stage 3. 430) thinks the minimum 
wage was six shillings per week for the latter. 

3. 4. 391. You mangonixing slaue. 'It is impossible to say who 
is meant by Histrio: but it may be conjectured, from this reproach* 
ful term, that he had been accessary in seducing some of the 
"children of the revels" to join the company at his own theatre.' 
(G.) 

On the idenlily of Histrio, see Introduction. The lerm 'childrtn 
of the revels' was not used until 1603 ; and at the time Poetaster was 
produced the company acting at the Blackfriars was called the 
"children of her Majesty's Chapel.' 

On mangonising, cf. the Dutch Courtesan i. 1. 104: 'One tha,t 
sells human flesh — a mangonist.' Cf. also 3. 4. 317: 'My Manco,' 
and note. 

3. 4. 397-8. Leane Polvphagvs. From Gr. ra\i,^ym, eating to 

3. 4. ag8. Barathrum. To the Greeks, ffifaSpor was a pit or gulf 
in general: and, in particular, a. pit beyond the Acropolis at Athens. 
in which criminals were thrown ; it had hooks on the sides. 

Cf. Shirley, the Wedding 2. 3 : 

Caplain Laibj. 



3. 4. 300. Aenobarbvs. Lit., Bronze-beard. 

3. 4. 303. Accommodate. Then a cant fashionable word, applied 
in any way the speaker thought fit.' (N.) Cf. Furness, Lear 
3. 4. 103, and J Henry IV. 3. 2. 72. This business is the betrayal 
of the projected 'heavenly banquet:' cf. 4. 4. 

3. 4. 31a. Aesope, your politician. In 5. 3. no ff. we find that 
Lupus owes his discovery of Horace's libel to a player, 'an honest 
sycophant-like slaue, and a politician, besides,' This player, called 
.\esope in lines 117 and 124. is ordered out to be whipped for tale- 
Players were frequently charged with meddling in politics. In 
1600-160! particularly, the agitations, disgrace, and death of the Earl 
of Essex were reflected on the stage. See the article by R. Simpson, 
the Political Use of the Stage in Shabspere's Time, New Sh. Soc 
Trans., 1. i, 371-441. But Simpson's identifications must be tried on 
their merits. In Hiilriomastix 1. 128, Posthast says to the would-be 
players : 'lie teach ye to play true PoUlicians.' In line 146 the new 
company is called 'Politician players." It is interesting to note that 
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Po^hasi is probably meant for Anthony Monday (see Small, Slag*' 
Quarrel 86 ft.), and thai in the Case w Altered i. 128 and 2, 130. 
Jonson makes Antonio Balladino, who is also Monday, pretend to 
skill in politics. 

3- 4- 3'5' Friaker, ray zany. 'These actors of the rival house or 
houses were then, of course, known to all. "Friskcr, the good 
skipping" is not improbably Kemp, who in 1600 skipped his morris 
to Norwich.' (N.) 

Cf. Jack Drum 146 ff. : 'Brabant Signior. . . . These are my 
zanyes: I fill their paimches, they feed my pleasure: I vae them as 
my fooles, faith, ha, ha !' 

3. 4. 317. Mango. Strictly, one who furbishes np wares for sale ; 
loosely, a slave-dealer. 'Cooper, in his Thesaurus Linguae Romanae 
et Britannieae, 1587, has: "Mango. A baudc that paynteth and 
pampereth up boyes, women, or servauntes to make ihem sceme the 
trimmer, thereby to sell them the deerer.' Cunningham. 

Jonson probably employs the nanie Mango here in allusion to the 
kidnapping and hiring out of boys to make up the children's com- 
panies or to complete the adult companies. 

3- 4- 317-8. But . . . scarfes, Cf. Histriomaslix act 4, where 
Clout llie player possesses himself of Ingle's sword. 

3* 4- 334- The Moore. There had evidently been some quarrel 
about the play of the Bailie of Akasar.' Cunningham, 

3- 4* 336. Motion. The term motion was applied to both puppet- 
shows and puppets. Much that we know of these popular shows Js 
pleasantly given us in Jonson's play of Barlli. Fair act 5, In ancient 
times, the manipulating of puppets accompanied certain religious 
ceremonies, and vestiges of the old customs are recorded by Wm. 
Ijimbarde in his Alphabetical Description of the Chief Places m 
England and IVaUs, written in the i6lh century. Cf. ed. 1730, sub 
Wytney. The development of puppet -playing from Egyptian, Gre- 
cian, and Roman times is traced by Charles Magnin, Hisloire des 
Mariannelles &c.. Pari.s, t86a. In Satiromaslix (p. 243) Dekker calls 
Horace- Jonson 'the puppet -teacher,' perhaps alluding to some motion 
devised by Jonson in the early days of his career. 

3' 4> 337- His dubblet'a a little decaied. Jonson's ungenerous 
sneers at Dekker's poverty here, and at the shabbiness of Crispinus, 
in 3, I, 72 and elsewhere in Poetaster, are quite out of keeping with 
the lofty eulogies of the poet's poverty put into the mouth of 
Ovid, I. 2, 246 ff., and of Horace, 5, I. 79 IT. That Dekker experi- 
enced the bitterness of a debtor's lot is, however, evident from 
certain entries in Henslowe's Diary; esp. 118: 

Lent unto the companey, the 4 of febreary 1598, 
to diseeharge M' Dicker owt of the cownter in 
the powUrey, the -Jome of fortie shillinges. 
I saye dd (o thomas Dowton. — xxxx' 
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On Jan. 30, 1598 we have recorded (214) Dckker's indebtedness 
to Henslowe for si lai; and on May s. '6oz is noted (235) the 
receipt of £5 by Dekker and Monday, the same lo be repaid on the 
10 of June following. 

After Jonson's example, we cannoi censure Dekker for his gibes 
at Horace's suit of perpetuana or everlasting <cf. Satiromailix 232). 
And even the many bitter attacks upon Horace's personal appearance 
have some excuse. That Jonson's sneers struck home is evident 
from Dekker's return (o them, Satirotnastii zoi, 245; and that 
Dekker was sensible that his replies might be censured appears from 
his address 'To the World.' 'I meete one, and he ninnes full Butt 
at me with his Satires homes, for that in vntrussing Horace I did 
ondy whip bis fortunes, and condition of life, where the more noble 
Rtprehenfion had bin of bis mindes Deformilie, whose greatnes if 
his Crilicall Lynx had with as narrow eyes, obseru'd in himsclfe, as 
it did little spots vpon olbers, without all disputation: Horace woald 
not haue left Horace out of Every man's in Hvmour. His fortunes? 
why docs not he taxc that oncly in others? Read his ArraigneuKnt 

3. 4- 338, DemetrivB, a dresser of plaies. This ^litr seems no 
more deserved by Dekker than liy Jonson himself, who in September 
1601 and in June i602 received payments from Henslowe (Diary 
aoi, 223) for additions to the very Spanish Tragedy that he ridicules 
here, in Cynthia's Revels, and later in other plays. It is well known 
that Shakespeare also was a 'dresser of plaies' ; cf. the famous allu- 
sion to the upstart crow in Greene's Croat's Worth of Wit, 159a. 
Moreover, at the time of the appearance of Poetaster, Dekker was 
already known for his excellent comedy. The Shoemaker's Holiday 
(4to 1600) ; while in 1599 he had produced, in collaboration with 
Chettle and with Jonson, four new plays, to say nothing of pamphlets. 
(Cf. Thamas Dekker, Mermaid ed„ Introd. xv. xvi.) 

3* 4- 339-34^- We . . . rest, 'It seems, from what follows, 
that our poet's enemies made no secret of their determination to 
untruss him; he appears here well informed of their design, and of 
the names of the chief agents who had already volunteered their 
services against him. It is certain, therefore, that the quarrel 
between him and Decker did not break out for the first lime in the 
Poslaster. as is generally asserted : and it is no less clear that Jonson 
gives his opponents credit for more good sense than they actually 
possessed ; since, instead of bringing him in with Mecaenas, TibuUus, 
Sc., they introduced him with Wat. Terill, Sir Adam Prickshaft, 
and Sir Rice ap Vaughan, a sputtering Welsh knight, of the 
meanest order. These, with William Rufus, form a plot that can 
scarcely be equalled in absurdity by the worst of the plays which 
Decker was ever employed to "dress."' (G.) 
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It is rather hard for Gifford to see anything evil in Jonson, and 

harder for him to see much good '" '''c men whom Jonson happens 
to he attacking: it should be said, in justice to Oekker's dramatic 
power, that Saliromasllx came forth with its fantastic combination 
of incongruous plots undoubtedly because when Poetaster appeared 
Dekker was at work upon a tragedy centering about William Rufus, 
and lo this he attached his rough and ready replies to Jonson's 
attacks in Cynlhia'i Revels and in Pi>elasler. 

Cunningham remarks: 'Gifford seems to miss the joke which 
Jonson loves to dwell upon in the synonyms Decker and Dresser.' 

3- 4- 345- "^hia winter. Cynthia's Revels was completed early in 
t6oi, and Poetaster begun probably soon after. This reference is 
therefore to the winter of 1600-1601. Poetaster was entered S.R. 
Dca 2t, 1601. 

3> 4- 347- N° bodie comes at vs. At this period the adult com- 
panies were suffering loss of patronage because of the popularity of 
the private theatres Paul's and the Blackfriars, where the children's 
companies performed, Jonson was fortunate in having the Revels 
in 1600 and Poetaster in 1601 produced by these children, now 
become the fad. Cf. Shakespeare's reference to the "little eyasses,' 
Hamlet 2. 2. 355 ff. 

3- 4- 353. My Pamaasva. i, e, Crispinus. 

3. 4. 365-371. From the Battle of Akaiar 2. 3. i-ii: 
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Gifford remarks: 'This second introduction of the Moor offendt 
Decker, who seems to advert to it with some ill humour, but in a 
way which I do nol clearly understand, "As for Crispinus, and 
Demetrius his play-dresser, who,' to make the Muses behcve that 
there was a dearth of poesy, cut an innocent Moor in the middle, lo 
seme him in twice : and when he had done, made Paul's •work of it" : 
(Here Decker retorts on Jonson's actors) : "as for these twins, 
These poel-apes, their mimic tricks shall serve 
With mirth to feast our Muse, while their own starve," ' 

The above passage from Satiromastix is obscure enough, as GiSord 
hints, but that Dekker is offended by the serving in of the Moor 
twice, does not appeur: indeed, Dekker also has a fling (239) at the 
Battle of Alcazar: 'Fcede and be fat my faire Calipolii, stir not my 
beauteous wriggle-tailes.' The writer of this parody can hardly have 
objected to Jonson's treatment of the Moor. Fleay (C/ir. r. 127-8) 
has the following conjecture, concerning the Li7eonii Z?fti/ft o/Ca^/ai« 
Thomas Slukeley, S.R. Aug. 11, 1600, ascribed to Dekker; 'This 
play is evidently by three authors. Act 5 I think by Peele; the 
Alcazar part. . . . The altered play, dating; probably 1600, was 
not made for the Admiral's men — their name would have appeared 
in the title — but more likely for the Paul's boys. 

'AH this is explained in Satiromastix, Sc. 4, where Horace ( Jonson) 
says Faimius (Dekker, Crispinus,' 1. e. Marston's play-dresser), "to 
make the muses believe subjects" ears were starved, and that there 
was a dearth of poesy, cut an innocent Moor i' th' middle lo serve 
him in twice, and when he had done made Paul's work of it" 
Dekker had patched up the play with half of one by Peele on the 
Moor Mahomet, and then published it. Satiromastix must, then, date 
after Aug. 11.' Cf. also Fleay, Chr. 2. 154, and Ward, Eng. Dram. 
Lit. 1. 370-1 note. — To the present editor, the Satiromastix passage 
seems not yet fully accounted for. 

Marston, too, has his gibe at Peele. in What Yoh ifHl 5. i. i, 
the party being at dinner: 'Quadratus. Feed, and be fat, my fair 
Calipolis.' And Shakespeare ; 'Then feed, and be fat, my fair 
Calipolis.' 2 Henry IV. 2. 4. 193. Also Thos. Hcywood, Royal 
King and Loyal Subject 2. 2 : 

Captain Bonville. Here do I mean to cranch, to munch, to eat. 
To feed, and be fat, my fine Calipolis. 

3- 4- 373- Seuen-sharea and a halfc Probably the manager of 
Histrio's company, as it is unlikely that any actor (other than 
Alleyn and Burbage, who were managers also) would hold anything 
like seven and a half shares in a playhouse. This makes against 
the theory held by several critics that Hislrio is Henslowe, ! 
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5 unlikely that any one with whom Henslowe was associated would 
hold a share so large as is here implied. And of course, Histrio is 
an actor, which Hensiowe never was. 

On the size of individual holdings, cf. Collier (Slage 3. 42g) : 
'Gamaliel Ratsey. in that rare tract, called RoCseis Ghost (printed 
about 1606), knights the principal performer of a company by the 
title of "Sir Three-shares and a half."' 

3. 4. 374-6, If - - - countenance. Players not in the service 
of a noble or a royal personage were classed as rogues and vaga- 
bonds, Cf. 14 Eliz. c. 5. V. (1572) : and 39 Ehz. c. 4. (159?). Sec 
note on .. 2. 56. 

Malone remarks (Eng. Stage 48) 1 "Like the other servants of the 
household, the performers enrolled in this company |his majesty's 
servants] were sworn into office, and each of them was allowed four 
yards of bastard scarlet for a cloak, and a quarter of a yard of 
velvet for the cape, every second year.' 

3. 4. 387-8. Hang . . . slaue. "The poet is truly classical 
here," comments Whalley, citing Catullus 69. 5-6; Fertur ValU 
sub alarum (rw.r habilare caper. 'And truly coarse and disgusting,' 
adds Gifford. Cf. also Hor., Sat. 1. 4. 91-3. 

3. 4. 390. Twentie drachmes, Cf. the 'twentic sesterces' of 
3. 4. 196, These are discrepant amounts : twenty drachmas would 
be equivalent to about $3-90 ; but Tucca had asked for only twenty 
sesterces, about one dollar. As Minos cannot be supposed to have 
given more than was asked for, Jonson must have mude a slip, 

3. 4. 400. They say. 'Here the third act ends in the 4to, In the 
folio, Jonson, as if this play had not a sufficient numlier of transla- 
tions in it, had added a literal version of Horace, Lib. ii. Sat. i. ; 
which, as the reader knows, is an exculpatory dialogue between the 
poet and Trebatius. As it is awkwardly introduced, tends to no 
particular object, interrupts the progress of the story, and spins out 
an act already too long, I have ventured to avail myself of the 
authority of the 4to. so far, as to remove it to the end of the 
piece,' (G.) 

3. 5. 'This Dialogue, which is not in the quarto, bears no appear- 
ance of having been spoken on the stage; though it stands in the 
folio as the concluding scene of the third act.' Thus Gifford, who 
removes this scene to the end of the play. 

3. 5. 33. Burst. 'Used instead of "broke," as in Spenser, F.Q., 
rv.. 4, 41.' (N.) 

3. 5. aS. As Lvcilivs, honor'd Scipio. Honored is here a verb 
^which is not quite clear with the folio punctuation, 

3> 5. 38. Sad. Sad translates tristi, — better rendered in this case 
by sour, bitter. 
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This paraphrases Horsce, line 
et odit! Jonson 



3. 5- 4i-a- In . - 

23 : Cum sibi quisgue timet guamquam est intac 
quotes the Lalin in his dedication ot Volpone. 

3- 5- 43- MilonivB. Mllonius is unknown tc 
shall not enter into the conjectures and disputes 
regardinK these obscure allusions in Horace. 

3. 5. 46. And . . . apprehend. Horace hasr Aecessit . . . 
Humeruique luamis. Wc might say: 'When he begins to see 
double.' 

3. 5. 47. Castor . . . fights. Castor gaudcl cguis: ovo prog- 
natus eodem, Pugnis (36-7). This alludes, of course, to the hatching 
of Castor and Pollux by Leda, pregnant of Jove in the foim of 

Cf. Persius, Sat. 5. 52-63. for a conception Amilar to that of 

3. s- 50. Both our better. Cf. Epigram 22, On tny first Daughter: 



* 
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Miry, tbc daughlur ol Iheii youlh. 

Cf. also Catiline, 4. 3, Catiline says to the assembled conspirators : 
■I am all your creature,' where all appears from the context to 
be not an adverb meaning wholly, but a pronoun : 'I am the creature 
of you all,' or 'of all of you.' 

3. 5. S3. See note on mistranslation, in our Introduction. 

3. 5. 57. Lucanian . . . whether. Horace was bom at VenU' 
sia, whose colonists, being borderers, cultivated both Lucanian and 
Apulian fields. 

On the expression / not whether Dr. Nichol?ion comments: Gif- 
ford, unnecessarily making an alexandrine, inserts "know." a word 
understood by the tone and gesture [sic} of the speaker.' Both 
editors have quite missed the point here, owing to their misunder- 
standing of the word not, which, instead of being a negative adverb, 
is a verb. OE. nytan, from nc witan, 'not to know, lo be Ignorant,' 
gives not, 'I know not, he knows not.' This appears in ME. as 
not or noot; it is common In Chaucer. The 1716 edition was the 
first to go wrong here, with an interpolated know, later adopted by 
Whallcy and Gifford. 

3. 5. 65. But . . . touch. This is clear enough in [he Latin, 
but not in the English : understand, 'But this my stile shall touch 
no living man.' There seems to be a play on 'stile' in both Horace 
and Jon son. 

3. 5. 68. Contend. Quern cur distringere cotter (41). 

3. 5. 70. Robs my good name. Nicbolsou cites Olhelh 3- 3- 
iS6 ff. 




3. 5- 77-8- For 



song. 
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He shall be in everyone's moutb. 
r urbe (46). 

;. Leges mintlalur ef urnam. He 
ince into the urn were put tablets 
p were drawn, also lablels bearing 



-FIMt e 
3. 5. 79. Threats . , . v; 

threatens people with penalties 
bearing names from wliich jui 
the votes of judges. 

3. 5. 104. Pull . . . vice. Drirahere et pellem (64) . The 
figure here is perhaps of a foul spirit in a fair body, or of an ass 
in a lion's skin. But a clear allusion to flaying may be intended 
by Jonson. Cf, King Cambises (1561?) by Thomas Preston; 



KiH/. Di^ 



I judga tile 



>t yet be left. 

.el theef, my Com 






The stage direction here shows what the audience might expect in 
those days (see Hawkins, Origin of the Eng. Drama i. 276, 2?8). 
Cf. Satiromaitix 259: 'lie ha ray Satyrcs coale pull'd ouer mine 
eares, and be turn'd out a the nine Muses Seruice.' 

3. 5. 113. Sight. The folios all have fight, which Whalley, Gif- 
ford, and Nicholson have retained. But this word makes no sense 
in the passage, and I suggest the emendation fight. The word 
fight would as readily be associated with Scipio Africanus the 
younger, as 'the iudgement ii'at' with his friend C. Laelius Sapiens, 

3. 5. I3i-a. Possibly an allusion to the fable of the viper and 
the file. Cf, Persius 1. ii4-S- 

3. 5. 130. Leuid here translates mala (83). 

3. 5. 136. With the makers grace, i. e. with grace or favor 
to the writer of the verses, 

4. I. I-I3. The reply of Cytheris to Chloe's question is one of 
the best bits of irony in the piay — particularly the words "Defie the 
painter,' These flatteries, too, bear the hoped-for fruit: cf. line 
43 ff. 

4. I. 4. This Htraight-bodied city attire. Corsetswere then the 
fashion in London, Cf. Gosson, Pleasant Quippes for Upstart New- 
fangled Centiewumen, 159s: 

These pHvie coates. by art made itrong 
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Cf. CotBrave, 1632: 'Buc: m. A buske; plaited bodie, or otktr 
quilted thing, worne lo make, or keefie, the bodie sfraighl.' 

4, 1. 6. Loose sacks. 'Ladie as the most lascivious life, conges 
and kisses, the tyre, the hood, the rebato, the loose bodyed Gowne, 
the pin in the haire,' &c. Every Woman in her Humour 1. r. Cf. 
the 'loose-bodied gown" in Taming of the Shrew 4. 3. IJ4. 

Pianche and CD. assert that sacks were tirst introduced into 
England from France in the reign of Charles 11. Clearly, the sack 
as a 'loose-bodied gown' was known in England in Jonson's time. 

4. I. 7. Ruffe. Cf. Slubbes {Anal, of Abuses 64-s) : 'The women 
there vse great ruiTes and neckerchers of holland, laune, camerjcke, 
and such clothe, as the greatest threed shall not be so big as the least 
hair that is: and lest they should fall downe, they are smeared and 
starched in the deuil's liquor, I meane starche — after that dried with 
great dilgence, streaked, patted, and rubbed very nicely, and so 
applied to their goodly necks, and, witha), vnderpropped, with sup- 
porta.sses {as I told you before), the stalely arches of pride; beyond 
all this, they haue a further fetche, nothyng infcriour to the rest. 
as, namely, three or foure degrees of minor ruffes, placed gradatim, 
one beneath an other, and al vnder the mayster deuilruffe; the 
skirtes then of these great ruffes are long and side euery way 
pleated, and crested full curiously, God wot. Then, last of all, they 
are either clogged with gold, siluer, or silke Ijce of stalely priee^ 
wrought all ouer with needle worke, speckeled and sparkcted here 
and there with the sunne, the mone, the starres. and many other 
antiques strange to behold. Some are wrought with open worke 
downe to the midst of the ruffe and further; some with close 
woorke, some wyth purled lace so cloied, and other gewgawes so 
pestered, as the ruffe is the least part of it selfe. Sometimes they 
are pinned vpp to their eares, sometimes they are suffered to hage 
ouer theyr shoulders, like winde-mill sailes fluttering in the winde, 
and thus euery one pleaseth her selfe in her foolish dcuises; for, 
suus cuiusq. crepitus sibi bene olel, as the prouerbe sayth, — Euery 
one thinketh his owne wayes best, though they lead lo destructiwi 
of body and soule, which I wish them to lake hecde of.' 

4. I. 14. Muffe. Planch^ (t. 326) gives a picture of an English 
lady of Quality, engraved 1588, showing a. muff suspended from the 
girdle. These early muffs seem to have been of satin or velvet, 
lined and trimmed with fur. Muffs made entirely of fur came into 
fashion before Parliament days, and upon the Restoration their use 
extended to men. 

4. I, 17. Puffe-winga. Cf. Slubbes (.Anal, of Abuses 68) : 'The 
women also there haue dublettes and ierkins, as men haue here, 
buttoned vp the breast, and made with winges, weltes, and pinions, 
on the shoulder poyntes, as mannes apparel is, for all the worlde' ; &c. 
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On the puffs worn by men, Every Man Out 3. I, Fungoso to his 

4. I. ao. Pure landresaea. 'This is a hit at the Puritans, many 

of whom followed the business of tire- women, eleaf-5tarchers, 
feather-makers, &c. It is not a little singular that while they 
declaimed most vehemently against the idol. Fashion, they should 
be among tlie most zealous in ministering to its caprice. Jonson 
nolices this with good effect in his Bartholomew Fair; and Randolph 
ridicules it no less successfully in the commencement of his Muses' 
Looking Class: "Enter Bird and Mrs. Flowerdale, two of the 
sanctified fralemity, the one having brought feathers to the play- 
house to sell, the other pins and looking-glasses.' (G.) 

4. I. 31-3. Fanne . . - masque. Planche (1. 186) says that 
fans appeared in England during the reign of Elizabeth, and gives 
a cut of the fan in the Queen's portrait by Nicholas Hilleard. 'They 
were made of feathers, and hung to the girdle by a gold or silver 
chain . , , The handles were composed of gold, silver, or ivory 
of elaborate workmanship, and were sometimes inlaid with precious 
stones. Silver-handled fans are mentioned in Hall's "Satires," and 
in the Sidney Papers is an account of a fan presented as a New 
Year's gift to Queen Elizabeth, the handle of which was studded 
with diamonds. Some handles were very long.' 

On the mosque, we have Stubbes (76-7) again ; 'When they vse 
to ride abroad, they haue visors made of veloel (or in my iudgement 
they may rather be called inuisories) wherewith they couer all their 
faces, hauing holes made in them agaynst their eies. whereout they 
looke. So that if a man that knew not their gtiise before, shoulde 
chaunce to meete one of them, he would thinke he mette a monster 
or a deuill : for face he can see none, but two broad holes agaynst 
their eyes, with glasses in them. Thus they prophane the name of 
God. and liue in all kinde of voluptuousnesse and pleasure, worse 
the euer did the heathen.' 

4. I. 36. Slings. The reference to the assault ol a city makes it 
probable that something other than hand-slings is meant. Of the 
engines used in the Middle Ages as slings for hurling arrows 
and large stones, the following definitions from Cotgrave {1632) 

Catapulte : f. A sling, or warlike engine, vihcrcoul great arrowes, 
or darts were shot. 

Glide: f. A vroodden Engine of tvarre {now out of use) which 
holding by a counterpoise, kurld out, when it tlos loosed, a great 

4. I. 36. Forsooth. Gilford notes that city ladies were charac- 
terized by the dramatists by their use of the word forsooth. Cf. 



Jonson's Entertainment to the King and Queen, which GilTord names 
the Penates (1604) : 

Pan. I'll never fear you Eor being too witly. 
You sip so Uke «>!-.«/* of tht clly. 

Cf. the dialogue between Hotspur and his wife in i Henry IV. 3. I ; 
also the London citizen's language put into the mouth of Balurdo, 
'a wealthy mountebanking burgomasco's heir of Venice,' in ;■ Anl, 
and Meil 2. i. 

4. I. 40. Hinsitiue. On minsitint Nicholson has a debatable note : 
'Here apparently ^= making the users of such too small." See 
Glossary. Cf. Hisiriomaslix 4. i, 19; 'Each odde-raincing mistresse 
Citty-Dame.' 

4. I. 44. Lyen. The modern texts have lain, hut the form found 
in folio 1616 is too suggestive of the ironies of Cytheris to be dis- 
placed without loss: let us credit Jonson with one more pun. 

4. 3. 14. Often. The use of an adverb for an adjective was not 
uncommon. Cf. What You Will 5. 1, 267-8: 

Duke. Is not this Albano, our sometimes courtier? 
FranciiCi'. No, troth, but Francisco, your akvays perfumer, 

4- a. 33-3. So . . . haue. Note the obsolete usage of omit- 
ting the correlative as before to haue. 

4. 3. 34-5. Where . . . goddesBcs? i. e. Where is your 
power, or means, to make us two goddesses? Cf, Staple of News 
1. 2; 'Pcnnyboy jun. What are your present clerk's habililiesJ 
How is he qualified?' Cf. Cotgrave 1632: Habilile: f, Ablenesse, 
abililie ; &c. 

4. a. 60. marmaset. Monkeys were then kept for pets. Cf. 
C. Revels 4. 1 ; 'Maria. Go to; the gentleman (I'll undertake with 
him) is a man of fair living, and able to maintain a lady in Iter 
two coaches a day, besides pages, monkeys, and paraquettoes, with 
such attendants as she shall think meet for her tum;'&c. And again 
in the same play (2. 1) cf. Mercury's characterization of Hedon, 
who probably represents Marston ; 'He doth (besides me) keep a 
barber and a nionkey: he has a rich wrought waistcoat to entertain 
his visitants in, with a cap almost suitable,' &c. 

4. 3. 15. Tir'd on, by yond' vulture? Cf. 3 Henry I'l. i. 1, 267; 
also Hisiriomaslix S- '35-7: 

Chryiotanus. O. how thi« yuUu.e (rilt AtnbiKonJ 
Their blcedmg fionours. 

4. 3. 17. Holy street. Referring to 3. t. Horace. Sat. i. g. 
begins; Ibam forte via Sacra. The Via Nomentana, or Via Sacra, 
ran to the cast of Mons Saeer, a hill in the Sabine country on the 
right bank of the river Anio. 
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4. 3. ag. Wedlocke. A Latinism. Cf, Chapmaji, All Fools 4. 1 



Cornel io batb sue J asaian hii uvdJdcfc. 

4. 3. 31. DreSBUig. 'In the quarto it is, "In the velvet cap." 
This is judiciously altered, for the velvet cap was the ensign of a 
citizen's wife, which Chloe, by the advice of her hopeful tutor, 
Cytheris, had now laid aside.' (G.) But Jonson has twice before 
changed veluet caf to dressing (3. I. 48 and 5?) and velvet to deintie 
once (3. I. 91), so Gifford's point is not well taken. It seems quite 
possible thai Jonson made these changes in order to placate tlie 
citizens, though conciliation was unusual with him. 

4. 3. 33. For fault of a better. In 2. 2. 11, Albius has used this 
expression of himself as a husband, and he now impartially uses 
it of Chloe. 

4- 3- 56- Violl. To play the viola da gamba— the leg violin or 
violoncello — -seems then to have been a fashionable accomplishinent. 
Cf. Tvielflh Night i. 3. 22 ff. : 'Why, he has three thousand ducats 
a year. ... He plays o' the viol-de-gamboys, and speaks three 
or four languages word for word without book.' 

4. 3. 63. Set thee vp. This may mean either to astonish or to 
delight, by his skill. Wright's Provincial Diet, notes set, pp., used 
to mean astounded in eastern England. I find no other example 
anywhere that throws light on this case. The current colloquialism. 
'He was greatly set up,' means 'He was delighted, gratified, proud.' 
but because of some merit or fortune on his own part, 

4. 3. 71-3. Scant — I one. 'To jnake rhyme Gifford prints ''scant 
one," but the metres, as also the quarto and folios, show that 
Jonson meant to make his adversary thus err as no true poet.' (N.) 
As this bad rhyme contributes to the 'odoriferous musicke,' doubt- 
less Nicholson's view is correct. It is no more than fair, however, 
to append a bit of metrical butchery that Jonson (Art of Poetry 
20-2) perpetrated in propria persona : 

Diana's grove, or attar, with Clie Iwr- 

4. 3. 93. Canidia. Cf. Horace, Epodes 5. 15, et passim. Also 
Poeiasler 3. 5. 81, 
4- 3- 93-S- I, . . . ■nbvllva. CI Ovid, El. 3. 9 (Tibulli 

mortem deftel) : 

The work of [Kwta lasti: Tray'i Uljour's Samt. 
AnH that slow web nighft falHliood did unframc. 



Marlowe's Trans!. 29-32. 
mder Ovid, Propertiiis. and Tibullus, 
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4- 3- 94. Propertivs his Cynthia. On the forming of poasesHTn, 

cf. Jonson'a EnglUh Grammar, ch. 13: 

'Nouns ending in :;, s, sh, g and ch, in the declining take to the 
genitive singular 1, and to the plural e; as 

Singulur j "■;""■ Pl"r. ) '"»'"■ 

' prince 1, I pnncei, 

BO rose, bvsh, age, breech, &c. which distinctions not observed, 
brought in first the monstrous syntax of the pronoun his joining 
with a noun betokening a possessor; as the prince his house, for 
the prince's houie.' 

4- 3- 98-9. Why? . . , plagiary. These words cannot be 
taken literally : they may even be ironical. The only passage in 
Horace which Crispinus' song even remotely suggests is Carm. 
2.8. 13-16: 

Ridel hoc inguam Vetius ipsa, rident 
Simplices Nymphae, ferus el Cupido 
Semper ardcntes ocuens sagiltas 
Cole cruenla. 

4. 3. 113 S. Hey in Mb home. 'As a mark of a petulant or 
dangerous person : this is well explained by the old scholiast 
[Porphyrion] : "Romae, vidcmtis hodieque foenum velut ansulam 
facltm, in cornulo bovis, quo signum datur transeiiHlibtis. ut eum 

vilent." The whole of what follows Is from Horace [Sat. i. 4. 
M-3&V (G.) 
4. 3. tiS. Bake-house. Cf. Massinger. Parliament of Love 4. 5: 

Live 10 be wrelched; live to be the talli 
Of the conduit and the bakehouK. 

4. 3. 134. Vndcr-talce. Their 'undertaking' resulted in Dekker'a 
Satiromaslix (4to 1602), which Marston probably supervised. 
Satiromaitix was acted by the Chamberlain'.s company at the Globe 
in the early fall of 1601, and entered S. R. Nov. 11 of that year. 

4- 3' 135-7. Arrogancie, . . . translating. Cf. 5, 3. 317 II., 
also the speech of Virgil 5. 3. 357 ff. 'Commending his owne things' 
is an allusion to the epilogue to C. Revels of the preceding winter: 
see note P. :5-i6. 

In the words that Jonson puts into (he mouths of Crispinus and 
Demetrius, Virgil, Horace, and Augustus, he is trying to anticipate 
and answer the charges likely to be made against him in the reply 
lo Poetasler. To the actual assault he subsequently opposed the 
Apologetical Dialogue, 'which was only once spoken upon the stage,' 
His stock defense was that in dramatic art he followed the ancients, 
who could do no wrong; that in satire he attacked deeds, not men; 
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that — and this was more than merely implied — the poetasters and the 
sixpenny crilics were too small and grovelling to sit in judgment 
upon liim. 'As for his translalions.' writes Gifford, 'he was per- 
fectly incorrigible there ; for he maintained to the last, that they 
were the best parts of his works : in which heresy he was counten- 
anced not only by niany of his friends, but also of his enemies I' 

4. 3. 128. Open. This means, primarily, 'liable to attack' ; but 
I suspect Ben of a punning comphment to himself also. 

4. 3. 131. Sting . . . neufts. Ct. Barlh. Fair (folio 1631-41) 
2. 3, Knockhum log,; 'What? thou'lt poyson niee with a neuft in a 
bottle of Ale, will't thou?' 

4- 3- 138. Pythagoreans. Cf. Discoveries, Argule dictum. 

Of the discipline of Pythagoras. Aulus Gellius (Nodes Atlicat, 
tr. Beloe. 1795, ch. g) writes: 'First of all, Ihe youths who ofTered 
themselves for his instruction he physiognomized . . . Then he, 
whom he had thus examined and approved, was immediately admitted 
to his discipline, and. for a certain time, was enjoined silence; the 
period was not the same to all. but it varied according to his opinion 
of their talents, . . . No one was silent for a less space than two 
years, in which process of being silent, or of hearing, the disciples 
were called hearers.' Cf. Ritter, Hist, of Philosophy, tr. Morrison, 
I- 340- 

Cf. Jonson's Masque, the World in the Moon, 2 Herald log. : "They 
are Pythagoreans, all dumb as fishes, for they have no controversies 
to exercise themselves in.' 

4. 3. 148, 153. Chloe's ignorance of Mars and Mercury is hardly 
to be expected in a Roman matron, but is not surprising in a London 

4. 3. 158. With her face. Mercury having a little to do with 
Venus is of course an allusion to the use of mercury in cosmetics. 
Ct. C. Revels I. 1. Cupid log.: 'Alas, your palms, Jupiter knows, 
they are as tender as the foot of a foundered nag, or a lady's face 
new mercuried, they'll touch nothing.' And Drayton. Moon Calf 
(Anderson's Poets 3. 184) : 



On tlie general use of cosmetics, cf. Guilpin, SkiaUlheia, Satyre 3. 

4. 3. 167. Mum. 'While he speaks this, he must be supposed to 
lay his finger on his lip, as a sign of secrecy.' (G.) Tucca and the 
poetasters seem to have been plotting the untrussing of Horace. 

4. 4. 43-3. This is 3 strange jumbling of the ancient and the 
mediaeval. About the 15th century, the pike was 3 wooden shaft, 
■S to 30 feet long, with an iron head. It was used throughout the 
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17th century, but at iast gave place to the bayonet Of the katf-pikt 
there were two kinds, the sponioon, formerly carried as a sign of 
rank by infantry officers, and the boarding-pike, for repelling an 
enemy's attempt to board a ship. The halberd is thus described by 
N£J>. : 'A military weapon, especially in use during the isth and 
i6th centuries- a kind of combination of spear and battle-ax, con- 
sisting of a sharp-edged blade ending in a point, and a spear-beaul, 
mounted on a handle live to seven feet long.' 

'The Lares were the domestic tutelary deities of the Romans: 
their images seem to have been placed near the heanh of the gnnd 
entrance room, wrhere a fire was constantly kepi up by the serma 
alriensis. or janitor. This room was adorned with the statues of 
the possessor's ancestors; and here too, either for ornament or 
preservation, were suspended, along the sides of the wall, the 
bucklers, swords, and javelins of the family,' (G.) 

4. 5. 5. Clarified. 'He insinuates "too thin."' (N.) 

4. 5. S. God of reprehension. Among the Greeks Momus 1 
the personification of mockery and censure. 

4. s- Resemblances between this scene and the synod and baminct 
of the gods in Iliad, book 1, have been noted by Whalley (2. 76 note) 
and Small {Stage-Quarrel 27). Whalley remarks that in Suetonius, 
{Augmlus 70) a similar masquerade feast is laid at the door of 
Augustus himself. On these points, cf. Introduction. ' 

4. 5. 30-.2. Enery . . . their. Jonson commits the sttU com- I 
mon solecism of using a plural possessive pronoun which refers to s 
preceding singular substantive. 

4. 5. 40. lester- Jonson's charge against E)emeirius-£>ekker is 
that he ii a jester and buffoon who is consumed with malice and 
envy. Cf. 3. 4. 355 ff. ; 5. 3. 311 if-, 33* ff-, 463-470. 598-603. 

4. J. 47-8, I . . . wisdome. The wit of Albius is just suffi- 
cient to bungle a sententious remark originating with some one else 
(cf. lines?). 

Feis (Shakcipeare and Motttmgne 159 note) regards this speerfi 
of Albius as an allusion to Twelfth Nighl 3. i, 60-61. In his edition 
(p, 186) Fumess says Twelfth Night, like Poetaster, was produced 
in 1601, adding: 'Jonson could not use the words "read in a book" 
when in truth it had only been heard on the stage. Possibly, the 
book to which Jonson refers is Guazzo's CiviU Conuersation, tratis- 
lated by "G, pettie" and published in 15S6. wherein, on p. 74, is the 
following: "To plaie the foole well, it behooueth a man first to be 

To the present editor it seems probable that Albius has merdy 
appropriated the remark of Hermogenes in line 37, changed it 
slightly, and ascribed it to "a book' in order to appear a well-read f 
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4. 5. 66-71. It is Pyrgus who plays Ganymede. The sooty 
brother is Albius, who has coUied (line 135) or blackened his face 
to appear as Vulcan. 

4. 5. III. Thetis. In the Iliad, book I, Juno is jealous of Thetis, 
who has just prevailed on Jove to espouse tlie cause of Achillea. 
Juno's upbraidings provoke Jove's ire; Vulcan reminds his mother 
of the power of her consort, induces her to forget discord in a 
pledge of nectar, and thus restores harmony to the heavenly banquet. 
The 'lame skinker" of line 139, and the music and song that follow, 
are other allusions to Homer. 

4. 5. 113. Phrygian frie. Phrygian, because Ganymede was the 
son of Tros, the Dardan king. 

4. 5. iai-9. Shake . . . scolding. Alluding to the proverbial 
proficiency of the fish-wife or oyster-woman in the use of billingsgate. 

4. 5. 141. Liuers. The liver was formerly regarded as the seat of 
love. Cf. Much Ado 4. 1, 232-3. 

4. 5. 150. Gent'man vsher. The gentleman usher was originally 
an officer of the court, but private persons made his employment a 
fashion until at last every household of any pretentiousness had its 
usher. He thus became a mere upper servant, though not in livery, 
with the duty chiefly of attending upon the ladies, 

4. 5. 158. Blocke of wit. Cf. Satiromastix (p. 194) : ' ■ . . 
But sirra Ningle, of what fashion is the knightes wit, of what 
blockeV Al.so Much Ado 1. I. 77- 

4. 5. 163. So long, till. A strange construction : we should now 
write 'so long that,' or substitute 'until.' 

4. 5. igg. Feast of sense. In 1595 Chapman had published 
'Ovid's Banquet of Sense,' which attained preat popularity. Possibly 
Jonson was thinking of that title. Cf the New Ian (1629) 3. 2: 
'Give me a banquet of .sense, like that of Ovid.' 

4. 5. 333. Well-nos'd. Cf. line 123. Naso (from nasut, large- 
nosed) was a family name not confined to the Ovids. It of course 
indicates nothing as to the nose of the poet. 

4. 6. Whalley has noted that 'the infamy of this feast,' from 
which the emperor recoils, lies at the door not of Ovid but of 
Augustus Caesar himself. Cf. Suetonius, Auguslus 70. 

4. 6. 4-5. Whalley'a text; 

' Lei UB da ucrificc ? " 
Gilford's text: 



Whalleys interpretation is preferable, as nearer to the implications 
of folio 1616 and to Caesar's meaning. Those who have entered 
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«tUt V.'VMir >rt the ones addressed: he asks why they do not 
vt^f^at. *l,et us do sacrilice?' But Gifford implies that the first 
^Manva is addressed to the banqueters, and that the second is a 

4, &, ii-ia. There . . . dead. The reference is to Julia. C£. 
PBny {Nat. Hist. 2. 274) ■ 'It is said that all quadrupeds are 
attracted in a most wonderful manner by their [i. e. the panthers') 
odour, while they are terrified by the fierceness of their aspect : for 
which reason the creature conceals its head, and then seizes upon 
l\K animals that are attracted to it by the sweetness of the odour.' 

4. 6. 33. Degenerate monster, i. e. Julia. 

4, 6. 43. Centaures. The centaurs were fabled to be the offspring 
of Ixion and the cloud ; or of Centaurus, bom of the cloud, and 

4. 6. 44-5. Who . . . excellence. These lines are obscure, 
but may be thus paraphrased : 'Who shall understand and describe, 
with greater comfort to men, the hidden nature and excellence of 
Virtue?' 

4. 6. G4. RealL Real in the sense of actual is sufficient here, but 
since it follows so closely upon royall {line 62), I can but suspect 
Jonson of a punning use of his favorite real ■= royal. 

4. 7. a. Poult-foot. In his masque. Mercury Vindieated, Jonson 
makes Mercury speak thus of Vulcan : ' . . . 1 will stand close 
up, anywhere, to escape this poll-footed philosopher, old Smug here 
of Lemnos, and his smoaky family.' 

4. 7. II, Fawne. 'The writers of Jonson's day seem to have 
connected, I know not why, the idea of a spy, or splenetic observer, 
with that of a faun. Marston calls one of his plays Ike Favme, in 
allusion to a character in disguise, who watches and exposes all the 
persons of the drama in succession.' (C) 

4. 7. 17. Tarn Marti, quiun Mercvrio. 'By Mars [cudgei], as 
well as by Mercury [libel].' (N.) At the feast, Tucca had played 
Mars, and Crispinus, Mercury, 

4. 7. ao. Horace is a man of the sword. Gilford's note seems to 
go a little loo far back of the Horace of Poetaster: 'It would seem 
from this as if Jonson did not join in the general outcry against 
the cottiardice of Horace. I confess myself to be of his opinion. 
If Horace fled at the battle of Philippi, it was not till courage was 
become unavailable [ik], and the best and bravest troops of the 
army had fallen on the spot. How beautifully does he paint all 
this [Carm. 2. 7. (H12] I' <G.) 

But the real point is that Jonson here alludes obliquely, if at all, 
to the Roman Horace's courage, but directly to that of the English 
Horace. Dekker understood this, and ridiculed Jonson in Saliro- 
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mastix (p. 234) : 'Horace. Holde, Capten, tis knowne that Horace 
is vallaint, & a man of the sword.' The truth is, that Jonson's 
mention of his own undoubted courage was unwise, as Dekker's 
allusions to the neck-verse and the rest of it showed, and we can 
but feel that it was also indelicate at this time when Gabriel Spencer's 
ghost had scarce ceased to walk. 

As for Jonson's warlike exploits, cf. the well-known passage in 
the Conversations (pp. 18-19) : 'In his service in the Low Countries, 
he had, in the face of both Ihe campes, killed ane enemie and taken 
ofima spolia from him ; and since his coming to England, being 
appealed to the fields, he had killed his adversarie. which had hurt 
him in the arme, and whose sword was 10 inches longer than his; 
for the which he was emprissoned, and almost at the gallowes.' 

The original indictment of Jonson for the killing of Spencer is 
printed in the Lalin, and translated into EngHsh, in the Alhenaeum, 
March 6, 1886. It was on 22 September 1598 that Spencer met his 
death : on Dec. 3, 1596 it appears thai he brutally killed a man in a 
quarrel (Alk, 1886, pp. 432-3) ; so Jonson probably had provocation 
enough for his duel. 



4. 7. 34. Puck-fiat. Puek-fisl 1 
The word seems to have been u! 

puff-ball, as twice in Poetaster; 



idoubtedly means here a puff-ball. 
;d by Jonson in two senses:i) ^ 
3) = miser, as in New Inn 3. i 



In Hathaway's edition of the Alchemist, puck-fist (1. 262) is glossed, 
'a niggardly person," but even here puff-ball, meaning wind-bag, one 
that boasts of powers he cannot put to proof, would serve better. 
Wright's Bug. Dial. Did., s. v. puckfeisi, gives no instance of the 
dialectal use of this word to mean anything but puff-ball. Century 
Diet., after the definition 'i. A niggardly or close-fisted person,' 
cites New Inn 3. i, properly enough. But its next citation under the 
same head appears to illustrate our second meaning, i. e. puff-ball: 



In the sense of a niggard, puck-fist would be absurdly out of place 
here. Cf also Every Man Out i. i. where Sogliardo is called puck- 
fist by Macilente, The meaning cannot be a miserly fellow, for Sog- 



liardo spends all fie posses 
appear like a man of fashion 
he certainly is. 

4. 7. 27. Prophet Cf. 5. 1 
the Latin vales. In Liddell ; 
x/m^+riji, we find: 'Poets i 



but 



1 borrow, trying to dress and 
I fiuff-ball, or empty braggart, 



7, Jonson seems to have in mind 
I Scott's Greek-English Lex., s. v, 
! called ol rvir Mouffi3» irpo^^Tai I'rifer- 
preUrs of the Muses, Plat. Phaedr. 262 D.' 

4. 7. 34, Innocent. After this speech of Crispinus, Gilford and 
Nicholson divide for a new scene, and the latter notes: 'Jonson 
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has ft new scene here in the folios, aginst his own rule. There ia 
no new scene marked in the quarto.' This wowld seem to be a slip 
on Dr. Nicholson's pari, or an error on the printer's : no new scene 
is marked at this point in the 1616 or the 1640 folio. The quarto 
has Exeunt, but no new scene. 

4. 7. 47. Woluisb traine. In punning allusion to the Latin name 

4. 7. 60. Lapwing-cries. 'The lapwing flutters and cries to divert 
allention from its nest,' (N.) 

4. 7. 66. Take . . . care. Concerning Hyoscyam us (henbane) 
Pliny says (_Hisl. Nal. xxv, ch. t?) : 'From the seed, as already 
stated, an oil is extracted, which injected into Iht ears, deranges the 
intellect.' 

4. 8. 10, Circle. Cf. Gammer Curton's Needle 2. i, where Diccon 
is about to 'conjure up a spreet.' and Hodge is terrified: 

Diccan. Come hether Itun. lad stur thf nst 

Oac^ iflcbe out of this cynic plat. 

But lt*nd M I Ihec Incb. 
Hoigt. And shall ich be hcic Mfc from their claim? 
Diccmi. Tbc mayMer dciil trith hii longe |ian« 

Now wiU I Ktllc me !□ tkit gevc. 

Brand {Pop, Antiq., 1842, 3. 32) cites Mellon, Aslrologaster 16; 
also R. Scot, Discourse on Devils and Spirits 72: "The circles by 
which they IconjurersJ defend themselves are commonly nine foot 
in breadth, but the eastern Magicians must give seven.' 

Cf. Chaucer, ed. Skeat. Parsoit's Tale §37. 

4. 9. Of Ben Jonson. Drjden (Works, ed. 1892, 15. 347) remarks: 
■You seldom find him making love in any of his scenes, or endeavour- 
ing to move the passions ; his genius was too sullen and saturnine 
to do it gracefully, especially when he knew he came after those 
who had performed both to such an height. Humour was his proper 
sphere ; and in that he delighted most to represent mechanic people.' 

5. D, At the rear of the Elizabethan stage was a balcony, with 
its own set of curtains that could be drawn independently of ibose 
on the main stage below. The precise position of this balcony, 
especially with reference to the 'lords' room,' has not been deter- 
mined. In the de Witte sketch of the interior of the Swan Theatre, 
1596, there is discernible no balcony oilier than the gallery at the 
back of the stage, which is filled with spectators. 

4. 9. 1, 'Gifford rightly calls this "a ridiculous love scene," and 
"not much in the manner of Ovid " I should say, not at all.' (N.) 
Yet Charles Lamb reprinted this 5Cene as one of exceptional power ; 
it undoubtedly has an elevated tone, with a touch or two of real 
poetry, but it is quite without spontaneity and genuine passioiL 
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And however unfair any comparison might be, the balcony scenes 
of Romeo and Juliet inevitably suggest themselves 

4. 9. 16. Formes, formes is here a word of large c 
though ideas comes nearest to paraphrasing it. In order to give 
definiteness to the passage, we might even limit the word to images, 
particularly of loved ones. 

4. g. 31-34. ^"0 paraphrase : 'When, by death, souls have been 
freed from the trammels of the flesh and have become pure spirit, 
the merely temporal relations of parent and child will no longer 
be significant.' 

4. g. 38. Qoicke death. Probably a pun on quick as a) imme- 
diate, and b) living. The context suggests also living death,' or 
'soul-lite and love-life after death.' Jonson's words and phrases in 
general have, besides their fundamentals, a multitude of more or less 

4. 9. ag. AutendcalL Ct. Chapman, May Day 5. 1 : ' . . . The 
most fashionable and aiilcnlica! Horn.' 
4. g. 3a. Must snniiue. Must seems here to mean 'art destined 

4- 9- 33-5- In . . . loues. Affections here equals not merely 
the passion of love, but emotions of liking and sympathy in general. 
There is implied a dreary philosophy— Jonson's own, one fears, for 
our poet was scarcely a man whose heart equalled his intellect. 
And so for him love is but a thing of the heyday of the blood, 
hardly 'a violet in the youth of primy nature.' No wonder that 
Dryden observed the want of passionate scenes in Jonson's work. 

4. g. 37-41. No . . . spirit. Spirits, i. e., souls freed from 
the humanizing, individualizing flesh, cannot be known and loved 
by sensual beings. Moodic sense appears lo mean the mind appre- 
hending facts through sensation. 

4. g. 48-58. This whole passage is highly poetical, and on that 
account deserves mention in a play which ha.'i few breaths of real 

4. g. 50. Like a swallow. Such i 
in Jonson. Swallows are especially 
because the atmospheric conditions li 
the birds prey. It is still commonly said in 1 
the swallows fly low it is a sign of rain.' 

4. g, 61. Affections. Affections is again 
chological sense of feelings, sufferings ; it includes griefs and pl( 
ures. as appears from lines 62-63. 

4. g, to8-g. If Jonson had resisted his besetting desire to 'speak 
sentences.' and had omitted these last lines, how much stronger 
and nobler would have been the ending! 



dltision to real nature is rare 
ive before a storm, probably 
forth the insects upon which 
i in country districts, 'When 

D be taken in the psy- 
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5. 1. B. The first proooBt. After the battle of Actium, B. C, 37, 
Gallus was sent by Octavianus into E^ypt with an army in pursuit 
q£ Antony. When Egypt became a Roman province, Gallus was its 
first prefect. But in the course of four years, seemingly by pride 
and arrogance, the poet-soldier gave offense to Augustus. Punished 
by confiscation of his estates and by exile, Gallus committed suicide. 
B. C. a?. It thus appears that in presenting Gallus as a favorite at 
the emperor's court at a time when his exploits in Egypt are things 
of the past, Jonson has gone counter to history. 

S. 1. 10. Swarthy . . . spoiles. Two interpretations are pos- 
sible, according to our understanding of the syntax, i) If quarried 
be taken with eagles, then the expression means, 'supplied with a 
quarry, or prey.' C.D. seems thus to understand the passage, which 
it quotes s. v. quarried. 2) It quarried be taken with Aegypt, then 
it means, 'seized upon like a quarry, made a prey of.' I incline to 
believe that the latter gives us Jonson's prime meaning, though he 
was fond of using words in double senses, and may have done so 

5. I. ai-3a. These twelve lines, making up a single sentence, con- 
tain an egregious mixture of figures. Poetry is lo mould Rome, 
within the liquid marble of her lines, in which sweet streams Roman 
spirits shall swim after death, and into which Tiber is to fall with 
a magnetic attraction that will shrink the world to this center of all 



5. 1. 63. Miseric. The use of misery to mean miserliness is rare. 
C.D. gives the following instance from North (tr. of Plutarch p. 
1071) : 'But Brutus, skorning this misery and nigardliness [that of 
Octavius Caesar] gaue vnlo euery band a number of weathers to 
sacrifice, and fifty siluer Drachmas to euery souldier.' 

5. I. 73-3, Now . . . ^RcidB. Virgil's paternal estate in 
Mantua was confiscated in B. C. 42 or 41, but he later obtained 
property in Campania near Nola. In the year 27, Augustus wrote 
from Spain urging Virgil to undertake some great literary work, 
and it is thought that the Aeneid was begun at about that time. 
The remaining ten years of his life Virgil devoted to this poem, 
parts of which were frequently read to his friends. Coninglon ( Works 
of Virgil. 1898, 1. xxvi) thinks that Augustus first heard such 
readings (the 3d. 4th, and 6th books) after the death of his nephew 
Marcellus in B. C. 23. At any rate, it is certain that Gallus, who 
died in 27, cannot have been present on any occasion when Virgil 
read before the emperor. This is one of many historical inconsis- 
tencies in Poetaster. 

5. 1, 7S-6- What . . . higher. The versifying of Maecenas 
can have been of but small comfort to him, since it never extorted a 
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word of commendation from the master artists about him. Rankt 
higher refers of course only to birth and social position. 

5. I. loi. Reuolutions of discourse. 'Divers runnings about 
Thus badly would he express, "By much revolving of his thoughts." ' 
(N.) 

5. 3. ao. Sensuall complement. This I take to mean complete 
physical or material equipment. Complement, or compliment, is a 
word not easy to define in the senses required in Jonson. Cf. the 
Devil is an Ass 3. i. Wittipol lag. : 



ofSp«r 
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where 'compliments' means anything necessary to equip for the 
undertaking suggested. In Every Man Out 1. i, we have 'compli- 
ments of a gentleman," on wiiich Gifford notes (GC. 2. 29) ; ■'ITiis 
word, in Jonson's age, had the sense which we now give 10 accom- 
flishments. Thus, in Sir Giles Goosecap, 1606: "Adorned with the 
exactest complements belonging to nobleness." ' Here again there 
is the idea of something needed to give completeness. Cf. the G^^lls 
Hornbook ch. 4: 'Your mediterranean isle is then the only gallery, 
wherein the pictures of all your true tashionatc and complemental 
Gulls are and ought to be hung up.' Here 'complemental' seems to 
mean complete. 

5, 3. 3a, Transcend. Ascend into the chair placed (5. I. G9-70) 
at the command of Caesar beside his own seat. 

5. 2. 40-41. 'The ponderous, brutish movement of the mind of 
the common herd may somehow show an upward tendency, but as 
regards particular merit and demerit it goes far astray.' 

5. i. 56-97- These lines translate Virgil, Aeneid 4- 160-189, 39 
lines of the Latin making 42 of the English. 

5. a. 64. Gaue signe. Virgil (4. 167) has dant signutn, which has 
puzzled the commentators. It is variously rendered: 'gave signal 
for the flashing of the fire,' 'gave sign that the event had taken 
place.' etc. Jonson's addition of 'vnto this contract' suggests authen- 
tication by hand and seal, 

5. 3. Gifford, A. W. Ward, and Emil Koeppei have noted the 
resemblance in conception between this scene of Poelasler and the 
contest in Aristophanes' Frogs : cf . Introduction. 

5. 3. 10. Nicholson places the words 'I have matter" at the end 
of line 9 of the folio, and remarks: 'Here we have verse almost 
rhythmic prose, so as to descend more gradually from Virgil's verse. 
These three lines are, in F 2. printed as verse, but have been wrongly 
divided.' 

5. 3. II. Noise. In connection with the interruption caused by 
Lupus, Nicholson has noted: 'The stage was then at times divided, 
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Mkt croKways or perpendicularly by < 
Here <he division was perpendicular. There are no written stage 
dircclions in either the quarto or the folios.' Dr. Nicholson's idea 
seems (o be that Lupus and his companions were on the stage and 
riiiUe to the audience during this colloquy. This may have been 
the case, hut it h more probable that they are concealed from view, 
being either on the small inner stage which was covered by a trans- 
verse curtain, or in the tiring house. 

5. 3. 3a. Pemikc. Perukes in Rnme! Quarto has 'periwig.' 
According lo Planche, perukes are mentioned in the time of Edward 
VI. By the end of the i6th century they were in the height of 
fashion, and worn by both sexes. These artificial head-coverings 
were worn especially by actors: cf. Hall, Virgidemiarum 3. lal. 5; 
Hamlet 3. 2. 10; also Every Woman in her Humour i. 1, Hostess 

[As thou^] no tone woie] 
PcrywiggcB but Players and Picture*. 

5- 3- 43- Grand-fathers. Cf. Nares : ' "Out t he's a villain to 
prophecy of the loss of my chain. 'Twas worth above three hundred 
crowns. Besides 'twas my father's, my father's father's, my grand- 
father's huge grandfather's ; I had as lief have lost my neck, as the 
chain that hung about it. O my chain, my chain." The Puritan, 
Act iii. Supfl. lo Sh., ii, 576: 

5. 3. 54. Begge their land. This is an allusion to the shameful 
practice known as begging. When a man could be shown to have 
'concealed' lands formerly possessed by the Church, but afterwards 
made confiscate to the crown ; when some one's chance utterance 
could be twisted into a semblance of treason ; when an heir went 
mad ; when a murder was committed in a house, — the informers or 
the cunning courtiers fought one another for a share of the property 
in such cases forfeit to the crown, and by it to be again bestowed. 

Cf. Strype {Annals of FAisabeth 2. 209) ; 'This year (viz. 1572), 
a command from the queen went forth for the withdrawing the 
commissions for concealments, from all to whom she has granted 
ihem, which gave a great quieting to her subjects, who were exces- 
sively plagued with these commissions. When monasteries were dis- 
solved, and the lands thereof, and afterwards colleges, chantries and 
fraternities were all given to the crown, some demeans here and 
there pertaining thereunto were still privily retained, and possessed 
by certain private persons or corporations or churches. This caused 
the queen when she understood it to grant comn 

sons to search after these concealments, and to retrieve them to the 
it it was a world to consider what unjust oppressions of 
the people and the poor this occasioned by some griping men that 
e concerned therein.' 




Cf. Epicoene 2. i, Morose taq. ; 'Good sir, have I ever cozened any 

friends of yours of their land? bought their possessions? taken 
forfeit of their mortgage? begged a reversion from ihemf bastarded 



their 



le?' 



5. 3. 59. Embleme. Tlie author of Ben Jonson's Quarrel willi 
Shakespeare (North British Review 52 p. 397) suggests that the 
episode of the emblem and Aesop (s- 3- u?) alludes to some sort 
of information lodged against Jonson by an enemy, probably when 
he was in prison after the killing of Spencer. 

5. 3. lai. Achates. Cf. Aeneid i. 188: Fidus . . . Achates. 

5. 3. las- Bay-leafe. 'The bay was sacred to Apollo; hence, per- 
haps, the notion of the ancients, that a bay-leaf placed under the 
tongue was conducive to eloquence.' (G.) Cf. Juvenal, Sal. 7. 18-19; 



5. 3. 196. A monopoly of playing. During the reigns of Eliia- 

beth and the Stuarts, the word monopoly stirred English blood 
deeply. In 1597 the Commons addressed the Queen upon the abuse 
of monopolies, but failed to get any satisfaction. The storm gathered 
until 1601, when, after a four-day debate of great billerness, the 
House forced Elizabeth to repeal her grants and revoke her patents. 
For her message to the Commons, brought by the Speaker, 25 Nov, 
1601 (when Poetaster wa.s on (he boards), see Adams and Stephens, 
Select Docs, of Bug. Const. Hist., 1902, p. 325. Under James I 
monopolies again flourished, until In 1624 most of them were abol- 
ished by Parliament (21 Jac. I. c. 3.) and the finishing stroke given 
in 1639. Many monopolies and most patents had the virtue of stimu- 
lating trade and manufacture; but others were granted simply to 
enrich royal favorites. Raleigh held a monopoly on playing-cards. 
In the list of monopolies were at length included most of the neces- 
saries of life; leather, salt, iron, coal, oil, fish, etc. 

5. 3. 131. Let him be whipt. The ancient Roman magistrates 
had the right of coercing or chastising at 
and places, and the praetor had the right to u: 
them (jus virgarum in histriones). According ti 
77, Augustus made the actors immunes verberum; but Suetonius 
tells us (Augustus 45) that he left the magistrates power to chastise 
at. the actual time and place of a performance, adding that the 
emperor himself caused several actors to be scourged. 

5- 3. 13a. Pierce. Nares cites this passage s. v. fierce, which he 
interprets to mean 'sudden, precipitate.' He also refers to Cjpw- 
beline 5. 5. [382]. and King John 3. 4. [12}. But Schmidt regards 
fierce in the Cymb. passage as meaning 'wHd, disordered, irregular" ; 
and in K- John, 'passionate, wild, impetuous.' The word in Poet- 
aster must be taken to mean 'passionately eager, over-zealous.' 
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$. 3. 160. Three soulcs. 'The Peripatetic philosophy gave cvefj 
man three souls; a plastic, an anima.!, and a rational soul' (W.) 
According to Ritter (Aticieitl Philosophy, tr. Morrison, i8jg. 3. 247) 
Whalley might have gone further : 'The nutritive faculty is alone 
the property of vegetables; sensation of animals generally; of the 
more perfect races, local movement likewise; and of man, reason. 
The soul, therefore, is divided into the nutritive faculty, the sensitive, 
the locomotive, and. lastly, the rational.' Cf. Tuttflh Night 2. 3. 61. 

5. 3. 161. Hieroglyphick. Cf. the Caie ii AUered i. i: 

Jun, . . Ha, you cud hieroglyphic, wheo ih&ll we swagger F 

Vak Hieroelyptiicl whu mcaneit thou ty that! 

with your frieodi? Puhl >b$cond. 

5. 3. 1G3-4. Helicon refers to Horace, and Hippocrene to Mae- 
cenas, his patron. Hippocrene was the Muses' spring on Mt Helicon 
in Bceotia. 

S. 3. 181. I am the worst accuser, vnder heaaeo. In Jonsoa'a 
own mouth, assertions like this are astounding. Our robust and 
plain- speaking poet has by this time sufficiently demonstrated that 
he can turn his tongue to all the accusation and abuse that anj 
situation might in his large view demand. 

5. 3. 194. Uake . . . goUs. 'Make them hold up their hands 
and take the oath.' Cf. Saliromastii p. 203: 'Tucca. [to Horace] 
Holde, holde vp thy hand, I ha seene the day thou didst not scome 
to holde vp thy golWs.' Dckker's retort is scathing enough ; on Sept 
23, 1598, Jonson had killed an actor named Gabriel Spencer in a duel, 
for which he was duly tried. 'He confesses the indictment, asks 
for the book, reads like a clerk, is marked with the letter T [for 
Tyburn), and is delivered according to the statute, &c.' See the 
Athenaeum, March 6, 1886. 

5. 3. 197. Band. Planchc writes: 'The [band was a] collar which 
in the seventeenth century supplanted the ruff. It was ftrst a stiff 
stand-up collar of cambric, lawn, or linen, starched, wired, and 
sometimes edged with lace. . . . Yellow starch was used for 
the stiffening, as in the case of the ruffe. . . . Contemporary 
with it was the falling band, also occasionally edged with lace more 
or less costly, and sometimes embroidered, or made of Italian rat 
work, ornamented with pearls.' Bands were worn by both sexes; 
those of the Puritans were plain and narrow, those of the Cavaliers 
wide and highly ornamented. 

5. 3. 3ig. Reade th« inditement. With this scene, cf. the trial 
scene in a Warning for Faire Women, act 3 (R. Simpson. School of 
Sh, 2). Fleay. who assigns this play to Lodge, says (Chr. 2. 54): 
'A warming for Fair Women (the murder of George Sanders in 
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15?3) was acted by the Chamberlain's men "lately," before its pub- 
lication 17th Nov, 1599. . . . This play is a murder-play, like 
ArdiH of Feversham and Page of Plymoulh [by Jonson and Dekker, 
ISW] and Beech's Tragedy. The other writers for the Chamberlain's 
men at this time were Shakespeare and Jonson,' 

5, 3. 233-4. Lex Remmia. Just when the lex Remmia (called 
sometimes Ux Memmia) was passed and what were its provisions, 
: known. On branding for calumny, ct. Cicero, Roiciui of 
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n 5- 3- ; 



keeps the term 'poetaster" 

lot admitting that Demetrius- 



rajfling. 



After a brief visit 
19, 1619: 



5. 3. 236-7. Play-dresser, Joi 
exclusively for Crispinu 5- Mansion, 
Efekker is even a rimesler. 

5. 3. 339-40. Self e loue, 
from Jonson. Drumraond wrote (Canversalions p. 40), Jar 
'He is a great lover and praiser of himself; a contemner and scorner 
of others; given rather to losse a friend than a jest [cf. Tucca's 
description of Horace, Poetaster, 4. 3. 112 ff.] ; jealous of every word 
and action of those about him, (especiallie after drink, which is one 
of the elements in which he liveth;) a dissembler of ill parts which 
raigne in him, a bragger of some good that he wanteth; thinketb 
nothing well hot what either he himself or some of his friends and 
countrymen hath said or done; he is passionately kynde and angry; 
careless either to gaine or keep ; vindicative, but, if he be well 
answered, at himself.' 

5. 3. 361. IwuBBC. Beginning with folio 1692, all the editions 
have printed 'I wusse." Nicholson goes the length of interpreting 
in a foot-note: 'I know,' In i. 2. 58 we have in 4to and in folios 
1616 and 1640, Twisse.' All editions subsequent have printed 'I 
wiss.' The editors have wholly misunderstood Jonson's word, which 
is not in either ease a pronoun and a verb, but a simple adverb: OE. 
gewis, adj,; ME, ixvisse, s.A\,,:= certainly; cf. Mod, German grtwjj. 

5. 3. 385. Rampe vp. The verses credited to Crispinus are made 
up largely of words and phrases affected by Marston. especially in 
his early work. He had a passion for pompous, novel words, crude 
and bombastic phrases, which sometimes lead him into grotesque 
imagery, sometimes resulted from it, A number of the most objec- 
tionable words here used are vomited up by Crispinus after Horace 
has administered to him the pills of hellebore at the end of this 
scene. Occurrence of peculiarly Marstonian words and expressions 
in Marston's works previous to 1601 will now be noted, Cf. also 
the Glossary, and notes on the vomited words. 
The r««ri»h d»nk of clumiiy w 



(,1 Ant. aid Mtlt., 

use of ramp appears to be now ol 



a 34 

S. 3. a86. Boldlj 

to Marston' 
of VHhiny. 
5. 3. 387. Glibberie. 



a spade, a spade. This may allude 

paniculariy PygmaUon and the Scourge 



I Ant. and MM 1 



Dire Icy my jud 



Cf. also I Am. and Meil. 2. 1. 6; 4. I. 70. 
Jack Drum's Enlerlainment 1. 127 ff- : 

Let who will climtx ambitian'a gli 



5. 3. ajo-i. That . . . hence. The allusion is to Marston as 
a writer of tragedies. Both parts of Antonio and MelUda had been 
produced in IS99- Cf / AnI. and Mell., Ind. ; 

Frlicht. , . . Wtal ratiling ihunderclap breaks from fail lips? 

Albtno, 01 'tis native to his part For actiag a modern braggadeeli undei 
Ibe person of MutiSBente, the Duke of Milan's son. it may «em to suit witb 
good fubioD of coherence. 

5. 3. 393. Snotteriea. Cf. Scourge of I'itlainy 1. 2. 70-71: 



5. 3- 394. That puft-vp lumpe of barm; froth. Lines 294-303 
describe and threaten Ben Jonson. For barmy froth, ef. Scourge of 
yilliiiny. In Lcctores 7-g : 

. . . Each odd puisne of the lawyer'! inn, 
l£ach barmy-frolh, that laal day did begin 
To read hia Utile, or hia ne'er a whit. 

In his edition of Marston's Poems, Grosart glosses this expression : 
'light and empty-headed freshmen or young students.' In lines 77-78 
Marston reverts to 'some span-new come fry Of Itmes a-court.' 

Barmy-froth occurs twice more in the Scourge: in 'To those that 
seetne iudiciall perusers,' and in 2. 6. 1-2. 

In Jack Drum 1. 34 ff.. wc can see Marston's hand r 

Yee afaall haue me an emplie caske thafs furd 
With naught but barmit froth, that ae're traneld 
Beyond the confines of hia Miatris lipi, 
Discouru a« confident of peace with Sfaiai. 
Aa if the Q.Kiui of quicke Michiauel 
Vaher'd hia speech I 

In Jack Drum 5, Planet speaks of Uie 'barmy jacket of a beer brewer^ 

Since Chrysogonus seems to have been intended by Marston as 

a compliment to Jonson (see Introduction and Index), it is interest- 





ing to find that character using (Histriomastrix 3. 202-4) jus 
language as Marston loved and Jonson detested and reviled: 



A word should be said here in connection with as ingenious, 
though yet unproved, conjecture of Fleay, who (CAr. a. 158 if.) 
argues that the anonymous Wily Beguiled may have been written in 
part by Jonson. In the Prologue (which Fleay mentions particularly 
as possibly Jonson's) we find : 

Go to lit bum-tt 
H« quits buh lost 

There is of course a mere possibility that these words were Jon 
and the allusion in barm-froth poet, to Marston, 
5. 3. 396. Clumsie chil-blain'd iudgement. 



tung vp tl 



Of a 



Uaek Dnci 



II within the boopu 



S- 3- 397. Magnificates. This is an allusion to the famous close 
of the epilogue 10 C. Revels: 'By God, 'tis good, and if you like't, you 
may.' Cf. also Poetaster, Pro!, 15-16. 

Magtiificale is another Marstonian word. Cf. the Scourge: 



tongue* magmiStatr (Sitire 



S- 3- 397-8. Bespawles . . . conscious . . . humorous 
fome. Humorous fome is in allusion lo Jonson's 'Humour' plays. 

It seem.^ clear that BrabaM senior, in Marston's Jack Drum, was 
intertded for Jonson, who may have had this very character and 
speech in mind when penning line 272 of this scene. 



Why. I 



ackr bcK 



Jonson has already put the word conscious into the mouth of 
Crispinus (3, 3. 25). Cf. the Scourge 3. 7. 94-5: 
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N.ED., s. 
'The earliest recorded u 
by Ben Jonson, Frequei 
6. S2l). cf. Ovid "quoru 

5- 3- 399-300. Crack 



, cites this passage in Poetaster, and says: 
—the word being one of those ridiculed 
in the Latin poets: with 1667 [Par. Lost 



why crack r* "ot 





Crackt not tkt sinmn of my patitnc 
Wilfa lacking torment. 

Hack DtMm 3. 23 


Cf. 
5- 3 


. 3- 75, and note. 

303. Strenuous . . . fist. Cf. .? ^ 




Tkt fill af itrtnuQus vmgtanct it cIvtcKd 
And stitn VinaicU low'relh up aloft (5- 1 




•Tn yet dud olfht, yet all the euth ii elm 



V 



Of fi 



wilti u 
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S- 3- 313. Our . . . poet. The lines assigned to Demetrius 
are not, like those given to Crispintis, outrageous in respect to dic- 
tion, but the metre is atrocious and the thought coarse. It is the 
intention to 'unlriiss' the poet and critic that is made prominent 
here, since Dekker was known to be the master-hand in the attack 
on Jonson (hen preparing. Jonson again anticipates the probable 
poitits of assault. 

5. 3. 317- Self-love and arrogance are evident enough in Poet- 
aster, but they had reached a far ranker growth in previous plays : 
cf. the sketch of Asper in the Character of the Persons of Every 
Man Out, and the generous characterization of Crites in Cynthia's 
Revels 2, I, Mercury loq. 

S 3. 331. Translator. Cf. the words of Demetrius in 4. 3. 137. 
From several passages in Cynthia's Rn-els (j 2, Anaides loq.), 
it appears quite probable that during the year 1600 Jonson and 
Dekker had said hard things about each other, that the latter had 
made animadversions upon Jonson's cherished translations, and been 
caricatured as Anaides (cf. Introduction). 

S- 3- 333-349- That this speech is modelled upon Horace. Sal. 
I. 4, 78-85, has been noted by Gifford and others. Ct. Introduction. 

5- 3- 337- Viper . . ■ parents. Not in Horace. 'Vipers were 
supposed to eat their way out at birth.' (N.) CS. Pericles i i. 64: 



mother'! fleah irhich did n 



breed. 
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5- 3- 339-348. jonson is tlose to the original here (Sal. 1. 4.81-s)- 
He is also not remote from 3 characterization of Anaides in C. 
Rciiels 2. I, beginning — "Tis Impudence itself, Anaides.' 

5- 3. 3Sa. Vme. Gifford cites Juvenal 14. S-ti, but doubtless had 

in mind 13, 3-4- CI. Ovid, Melam. 15, tr. Sandys, cd. :640, p, 271 : 
White Blones and hlack Ihey ns'd in former time: 



5- 3- 375- Tronslatiiig. Convenations p. 41 : ' 

smooth and easie; but above all he excelleth in a Translation,' This 
is the opinion of Drummond, in which Jonson himself and most of 
his scholarly contemporaries would probably have agreed. 

S- 3- 38[- lerking pedants. The idea seems to be o^ mere peda- 
gogues, accustomed to wield the birch and to' domineer among boys, 
thence becoming petty, barking ccnsurers of literary works. In 
Shakespeare, pedant always means schoolmaster. 

5. 3. 3S4. In their despight. This archaic expression may be 
interpreted in two ways: l) 'to the ultimate prejudice or injury' 
of the vulgar ears that are at present tickled; 2) 'out of the spite' 
of the 'huffon, barking wits' toward the multitude, 

S- 3. 396. A case of vizards, i. e. a pair of visors, or masks. 
Similar, though not identical, is the use of case in Every Man Oul, 
the Char, of the Persons, where Clove and Orange are called, 'an 
inseparable case of coxcombs, city born ; the Gemini, or twins of 
foppery.' 

The object for which the masks are provided appears in line 449. 

J. 3. 40a. Pills. That the treatment of Crispintis was suggested by 
Lucian's dialogue of Lcxi/'bayies was remarked upon by Dekkcr, 
Saliromaslix p. iii. 

Pliny {Nal. Hiit. xxv. ch. 21-25) doubtless supplied Jonson with 
all the information he could require concerning hellebore. After 
remarking upon the difficulty of gathering white hellebore, and upon 
its value as an emetic Pliny says it was resorted to by studious men 
to improve the intellectual powers : Carneades used hellebore when 
about to answer the treatises of Zeno, Moreover, hellebore 'is good 
for epilepsy, . . . vertigo, melancholy, insanity, delirium, white 
elephantiasis, leprosy, tetanus, palsy, gout, dropsy, insipient tym- 
panitis, stomachic infections, cynic spasms, sciatica, quartan fevers 
which defy all other treatment, chronic coughs, flatulency, and recur- 
rent gripings of the bowels,' From which account, it becomes clear 
that Jonson chose his pills wisely and that Crispinus had cause for 
gratitude. 
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5- 3- 405. Tumorous heatea. Cf. the following quotatioa 
N£I}.: '1610 Barrough Mtth. Physici i. ii. {1639) 2 By heat in 
this Chapter is meant a hot dislemper without any kind of humour' 

5. 3. 414. Stand bjr. Again the double meaning : a) stand here 
at one side; b) be in readiness for the event- Cf. the nantica] 
'Stand by !' — to heave anchor. 

5- 3- 433- Parcell-guilde. 'There is of course here a play upon 
the common term "parcel -£i/(" * Cunningham (GC. 2. S8i). Cf. 
t Henry IV. 2. 1. 94. 

5- 3- 434- Himselfc. This is something of a slip on Jonson's 
part, (or the muse of Demetrius was in mind for the untrussing of a 
poet before Tucca knew anything about the play-dresser or his 
project. It was Histrio and his fdlow-sharers (cf. 3. 4. 33S ff.) who 
had plotted the calumny — if the latter refers to Satiromastix , or even 
to the lampoons supposed to have been current before the trial in 
Poetaster. 

5. 3. 436. Cantharides? The ContharU vesicatoria, or Spanish 
fly, is a beetle, with copper-green or brass-green wing coverts. The 
dried beetles were digested in acetic acid or alcohol, and mixed with 
camphor, sweet oil, turpentine, and the like, then used externally 
as rubefacients and vesicants. Taken internally catitharides stimu- 
late the gastro- intestinal and gen ito- urinary tracts; tbey were for- 
merly regarded as aphrodisiac. The word cantharides occurs not 
infrequently in the early drama. 

5. 3. 450. Bi-fronted. Janus bifrons, the guardian deity of gates, 
was represented in statuary and on coins with two faces looking 
opposite ways. Cf. Marston, Sal. 1. 4: 'Ye visarded -hi front ed-Janiao 

5. 3. 471-8, Gifford notes: 'Immediately from Horace [Sat. 1. 
ID. 78-90],' Cf. Introduction. 

5- 3^ 473- Best-best. The reduplicated too is frequent m Shake- 
speare: cf. Hamlet i, a. jag, 

5. 3. 4B4. Retrograde — reciprocal! — incubus. 

Penniman writes (War of the Theatres 117-8 note) : 

'Crispinus disgorged in all thirty words, some of which were used 
in phrases. Twenty of the words are to be found in The Scourge 
of ViUonie, Jack Drum, Antonio and Mellida, and Antonio's Revenge. 
For a list of passages in which these words are used, see Chronicle 
of the English Drama, Fleay, II, 73. The following words have tiot 
been found in Marston's works ; retrograde, spurious, inflate, tur- 
gidous, venlosity, oblalranl, furibund, faluate, prorumped, ohstupe- 
fact.' Cf Small (Stage-Quarrel 107-S) : 'For of the thirty-one 
words and expressions vomited by Crispinus in the Poetaster, I can 
find only fourteen in Marston's works. Penniman's statement that 
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twenty have been found mital be incorrect. It is altogether unlikely 
that Jonson invented more than half, especially since the fourteen 
that I find are very characteristic of Marston, occurring no less than 
thirty-two times.' This count includes the vomited words in both 
quarto 1602 and folio 1616. Penniman counts thirty. The differ- 
ence must be due to Small's separating a combination ot two words 
counted by Penniman as a single expression. I agree in the total 
of thirty-one, surmising that 'conscious dampe' is the debatable 
phrase. Evidently this should be counted as two words, for only 
conscious occurs in quarto, and the two words do not now appear 
together in Marston's worVs. 

Retrograde, adj., has become established. It was used by G. 
Sandys, Travailes 149; Shakespeare, Hamlet 1. 2. 114; AWs Well 
I. 1. 2iz; Cowper, Task 3. 230; Milton, Par. Last 8. 127. 

Reciprocal, adj., has become established. Cf. Lear 4. 6. 267; 
Bacon, Adv. of L. a. 378: Milton. Par. Lost S. 144- 

N.E.D. records the use of incubus as early as 1205, and by Chaucer, 
Wife of Bath's Tale 24. 

5- 3- 489' GlibbcTT — lubricall — defunct. 

Clibbery, adj.. is now obsolete. Cf. Marston, j /in/. a»dMc«. I. 13: 
Jack Drum 1. 127; Randolph, Muses' Looking Glass 2. 4. 33. 

Lvbricalj adj., is now obsolete. N.E.D. records four cases — three, 
including this of Jonson's, in the iTth century, and the last in 1867, 
Longfellow, Dante's Paradiso 23. S?. Cf. lubric, which had the same 
meaning. 

Defuncl, adj., has become established. N.E.D. says it was a new 
word in Jonson's time, but Shakespeare uses it, in various senses, 
three times; see Schmidt. 

5. 3. 490. 6. Cf. A.Y.L. 4. 1. 166, Fumess' note- "What rule, if 
any, guided the compositor in the use ot this circumflen it seems 
almost impossible to discover. ... It is, however, purely a mat- 
ter of typography, and very remotely, if at all. connected with 
Shakespeare.' 

5. 3. 496. Magnificate. This word is now obsolete. Its occur- 
rence in Marston's works is recorded in note 5. 3. 297. 

5. 3- 501, Spurious — Bnotteries. The earliest example of j^uri- 
ous in CD. is from Milton, Santson Agonistes 391 ; N.E.D. has 
not yet reached the word. 

Snotiery occurs in Marston's Scourge i. 2. 71. 

5- 3- 504- Chilblaind . . . clumsie. 

Chilblaitid, adj. The first occurrence noted by N.E.D. is this of 
Poetaster, though chilblain, n., is recorded for 1547. An earlier 
use of the adjective is that by Marston in Jack Drum 2. 136: 

Let clumiie jadfFipenti, cMblain'd tomie wits 
Bung vp their diicfe coDtent withJD the hoap« 
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Clumsie, adj. 'Appears in writers e. 1600, not used by Shakspere; 
not in Fiorio. Colgrave, Bullokar, Coekeram, Blount, Phillips (1696), 
nor in Cocker 1704.' N.E.D. 

i) = Benumbed or stiffened with cold (obs.). Jack Drum 2. 136: 
iAnl. and M ell. Prol. 1. 

a) = Awkward, &c. J. Hall, Sal. I, 3. 42, 

N.ED, also records cltimse, adj., = benumbed, unhandy, in Cot- 
grave i6it iclumpsc). 

5. 3. 511. Barmy froth. This expression has been fully treated 
in note 5. 3. 294. 

3. 3. 513. Puffy— inflate— turgidous — ventosttous. 

Puffy. The earliest example in CD. is from Dryden, Duke of 
Guise, a. 2. But the word is common in Marston : 



l/KiSf*. 



wiihln, 



Pygmalion, 

•Q worthless puffie 



See also Sal. : 
tores' 42; Sat. 4. 55. 
Inflate. N.E.D. records the verb for 153J, ; 



■r in Praise 23. 
Scourge, 'In lee 



while the pp. adj. 
3 371- 

Turgidous, adj., obs. The only c 
Poetaster. Not in Marston's extan 

Ventositous, adj. CD. has not 
noun venlasily, ascribed to Bacon, 
find ventosity and not ventositous; 
adjective was trumped up for this 



find il 



1 Mai 



Inflation occurs in Poetaster 5- 

tation in C.D. is this passage in 

this adjective, but has the obs. 
4dv. of L. I. In the quarto we 
so I incline to believe that the 
:specially as I do not 



j. 3. jsK>-i. Oblatrant- furibund— fatuate— Bt 

Oblalrant, adj. The only case noted by N.E.D. is this of Poetas- 
ter; but oWnfra (10 H = railing &c., is noted for r. 1560, while oftfu- 
Irate is given in 1623 by Coekeram, 'to barke or rayle against one.' 
Oblatrant is probably, therefore, a word rare in Jonson's time, or 
even one made by him for this occasion. Not in Marsion. 

Furibund has become established. N.E.D. records il for 1490, 
Caxton, Eneydos 19. 72, and for 1535, Stewart, Cron. Scot. 2. 610. 



Not 



iMar 



Fatuale, pp. adj., rendered fatuous, or silly,— nftj. Earliest use in 
N£.D. is this of Poetaster. Fatuale as an intransitive verb, now 
archaic, is recorded for Blount, Glossographia, 1656-1681. Not in 
Marston. 

Strenuous is now established only too well. CD. records it in 
Millon. Samson Ag. 271 : Sir T. Browne, Christ Mor. i. 33, It 
occurs in Marston; z Ant. and Mell. 5. r. 3: 'The fist of strenuous 
vengeance is clutch'd,' Cf, also r Ant. and Mell. Ind. 36. 
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5- 3> 593- Tumult. Cf. Ihe fallowing speeches from Lucian's 

'Lexiphanes. I don't know what you will do to me, Sopolis, you 
and Lycinus, making me drink this medicine. For my part, I'm 
afraid this draught will prove a draft on my vocabulary, 

Lycinvs. Drink, and don't hesitate, so that you may think and 
speak hereafter in human fashion. 

Lfxiphanes. There. I obey and drink. Whew! What's this? 
Here's a great rumbling. I appear to have swallowed a ventriloquist. 

Sop. Begin to vomit now. Good Lord \ First this i^Sni (obs.,= 
Lat. Hum), then alter it has come up, naTs (so then), then on their 
heels fii' at (quod he), and d/iiryArn (somehow), and \iaTi (fair sir), 
and i^oufco (soothly), and that continual dTTa (whatsoever). Strain 
yourself, though, and put your fingers down into your throat. You 
haven't yet cast up ti^afi (hard by) or ampStnaSat (to retch) or rro- 
rdfdj-Sai (to do it again) or ati\wSai (to rend yourseli). A lot of 
things are still down below, and your belly is full ol them. Bui it 
wouldn't be bad even if some ol them should pass downwards; at 
any rate, riXifwopSla. will make a great noise tumbling out along 
with a small gust of wind. Well, this fellow is dean now unless 
something is left over in his lower bowels. You take him next, 
Lycinus, and amend his education, and leach him what he 5hould 
say.' 

Lycinus then gives Lcxiphanes full advice a? to ihe authors he 
should study and the vocabulary he should avoid. Upon this speech 
is founded the admonition of Virgil to Crispinus, 

5> 3- 535' Conscious dampe. Conscious dampe does not occur in 
Marslon, but the two words are found separately. Constiotu is 
found in the Scourge 8. 95 ; it has been ascribed to Crispinus in 
Poetaster 3. 3. 25 and 5, 3. 298 (cf. note), Cf, ^ Anl aid Mell. 1. 

Tbe BUlpbur damfi. 
That ScH in winged HBhtning 'l>oul my couch, 



N.E.D. remarks on the figurative use of conicious: '.Mtrib, to 
inanimate things as privy to, sharing in, or witnesses of human 
actions or secrets. Chiefly poel.' Under this head, the earliest cita- 
tion is Poetaster 5. 3. 298. In various senses, conscious became com- 
mon in the i?th cent. In the Stage-Quarrel, Small says (p. 107 
note) : 'Of the words vomited by Crispinus, T can find only one, 
"conscious." in What You Will [i. i. 114],- Small's idea is that 
What You Will had appeared in the spring of 1601. and that it con- 
tained some of the words ascribed to Crispinus in Poetaster, but not 
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now found in Marston's works — the explanatcon being Chat Marston 
expunged from What You Will all the words ridiculed by Jonson 

5- 3- 534- Prorumped This word is obsolete. The only example 
in CD. is this from Poetaster. Not in Marston's works. 

5- 3- 540, Clutcht. The verb clutch formerly meant 'to bend 
or crook' (cf. King John 2. 1. 589). N.E.D. says our present sense 
of 'to grasp or grip' came in with Marston. See 2 AnI and MeU. 
I. I. 3; 3. 1- 46; 5- '■ 3. Cf. our note 5. 3. 303. 

5, 3. 546. Snarling gusts — quaking custard. Cf. Scourge 1. 2. 4: 
'Let Custards quake, my rage must freely runne,' where custards 
seem to be the white-livered gallants whom the writer has already 
referred to and now means to scourge. In the prologue to I'olpone 
(1605) we have; 

Nor qualdng cuitards wilh fierce teeth Bffriehted. 

This looks like a hit at Marslon ; but the phrase quaking custard 
seems to have been common, and a stock matter of ridicule. Small 
(Stage-Quarrel 60 note) cites in this connection the Clown's song' 
in Wily Beguiled (Hazlitt's Dodsley p. 229) : 

For ihe will » b«l it. 
Aad l« ii, and trip it. 
O. ber bunocki will quake like a ciuurd. 

On the pa.isage in Volpone, Gifford comments ; 'In the PottasUr 
Marston (not Decker, as Whalley has it) throws up the words 
quaking custard: the allusion, however is not to this, but to a bur- 
lesque representation of a city feast, of which, in Jonson's days, an 
immense custard always made a conspicuous part. With this cus- 
tard a number of foolish tricks were played, at the Lord Mayor's 
table, to the unspeakable delight of the guests : and some dramatic 
writer, perhaps, had transferred them, with improvements, lo the 
stage, where they seem to have given equal pleasure,' In HalUwell, 
we find : 'Custard-politic. The large custard prepared for the Lord 
Mayor's feast.' 

Snarl (snarling) occurs in Shakespeare three times. Oust is not 
infrequent, in the sense of a sudden blast of wind. Probably the 
phrase here given had been used by Marston, and the combination 
seemed grotesque to Jonson. 

5- 3- 548- Obstupefact, pp., meaning stHpetied, is obsolete. It is 
not in Marston. The only example of this form given in N.E.D. 
is this of Poetaster; but the verb obstapefy has become established. 

5- 3- 5S* ff- These pills. 'The whole of this speech, mulalii 
mutandis is taken from the very excellent advice which Lyciuus 
gives to Lexiphancs.' (G.) See Introduction. 
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5- 3- S^S- Tutor. What were Marston's attainnients in the clas- 
sics wc do not know: he took the B.A. at Oxford in two years, and 
must have been able to read Greek. But few scholars of that time 
can have had much classical learning- in the eyes of Ben Jonson, 
though the latter was not a graduate of either university (cf. Con- 
vmations p. 19). 

5- 3- 574- Gallo-belgick. Cf. Efigram 92, The New Cry: 

They cany in their pockeH Tacilus, 
And tile Guetti, or Galh-Bilgiem. 

In the Character of a London Diurnal. John Cleveland tells us 
{.Works, i6gg, pp. 83-4) : 'The Original Struier in this kind was 
Dutch, Galtobelgicus the Protoplast, and the modern Mercuries but 
Hans-en-kelders.' As has been pointei! out by George Chalmers 
(Life of Ruddiman, 1794, pp, 102-5). the Mereurius Gatlo-Bclgicus 
was not a 'Diurnal,' as the reference in Cleveland might imply, 
but a kind of Annual Register, established at Cologne in 1588, and 
written in Lalin. From the Bril. Mus. Cat. (Period. Publ. Cologne) 
we take the following description : 'Mereurius Gallobelgicus : sive 
rcrum in Gallia at Belglo potissimtim : Hispania, quoquc, Italia, 
Anglia, Germania. Polonia, viclnisque locis ab anno 1588 usque ad 
Martium anni praesentis 1594 gestarum, nuncius , . . auctore 
. . . M. Jansonio [pseud, i. e. Michael ablsseic]. Editio altera, ab 
infinitis mendis repurgata, etc. Colonic Agrippinte, 1594. 8". 9072. 
aa 9. Tarn, i only.' Of the 18 volumes published at Frankfurt, by 
Janson and others, 1596-1630, the British Museum has all but 14-16; 
also an English translation of the periodical for 1614, printed in 
London in that year. As the Gallo-Belgicus dealt with current 
events in Latin, it undoubtedly had resort to some words that 
'would have made Quintilian stare and gasp,' and Ben Jonson found 
in its style a fit source for Marston. In the Staple of News, Jonson 
gives a satirical account of early London news gathering, with allu- 
sions to Nathaniel Butter, one of the first Englishmen to issue a 
regular news-sheet (cf. Dr. D. Winter's edition of this play, for a 
full discussion of Elizabethan journalism). 

S- 3. sSg- Lockt vp. Fleay comments (Chr. 1. 369) : "With the 
locking up of Crispinus in some dark place compare the imprison- 
ment of Malvolio in Twelfth Night.' 

S- 3- 593- Branded. Cicero, Pro Se.r. Rosdo Amerino 20, speaks 
of the early punishment of calumniators by branding on the forehead 
with a K. It has been thought that this might have been in accord- 
ance with the Lex Remmia (cf. Poetaster 5. 3- 223 and note), of 
which little is known. Fleay (Chr. 1. 369) remarks upon 'the con- 
: impudence of Jonson, who had been marked with the 
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Tyburn T. in arraigning Crispiitus under the Lex Rtmmia that he 
might b« branded with ibe C of calumny.' 

5- 3- 599- That coate, and cap. The fantastic and parti-colored 
cloak and cap of a court-fool. Cf. Saliromastix p. 246: 'Holde I 
pray, holde, by Sefu I haue put vpon my heade. a fine deuic«, 10 
make you laugh, tis nol your fooles Cap Master Horace, which you 
couer'd your Poeta.'.lers in, but a fine tricke, ha, ha. is iumhiing in 
my braine.' 

S- 3> 605. Oath. Cf. the oath administered by Sir Vau^an lo 
Horace in Saiiromasiii (pp. 261-3). 

5. 3. 611-613. Tauemca, . . . chambers. The twn-penny g,al- 
leries of the Elizabethan playhouse seem to have held a questionable 
gathering of "prentices, wouid-be gallants, and members of the demi- 
monde. The actors' liring-home was at ibe back of the stage, upon 
which it opened (cf. the De Wilte picture of the Swan) by two 
doors. The puisne, or Inns-of-Court freshman, was frequently a 
mark for unscrupulous players and for hangers-on of ihc theatre. 

Gifford notes : 'Mr. Malone thinks tlie observation of Pope, 
namely, that "players in Shakespeare's time were led into the but- 
tery by the steward, not placed at the lord's table," originated from 
an expression in the Taming of the Shrew [Ind. i. 102.] : 

" Ga. sirnh, uke dum id Ihc butlcry." Ac. 
But there can, I think, be little doubt that Pope had this very pas- 
sage of Jonson, which has so strangely escaped the commentators, 
in his thoughts: si any rate, it is fully sufficient to justify the aaser- 
lion. With greal deference to Mr. Malone, I conceive that even the 
respectable names he mentions, Heminge, Burbage, and Lowin, were 
seldom to be found at "my lord's table or ray ladie's toilette." 
Shakespeare and. above all, Jonson were, it is to be presumed, free 
of both; not, however, as players, but as distinguished writers; 
indeed Jonson's familiar friends are well known to have been amoi^ 
the lirst for rank and talents in the state.' 

Now whatever may be our conclusion as to the source of Pope's 
idea concerning the social status of Elizabethan players, it is to b<: 
hoped that the poet at least avoided Gifford's error of basing any 
conclusion as to actors upon this passage of Poetaster. For neither 
Marston nor Dekker was ever, so far as we know, an act<tf, and 
Jonson's sneers at their haunts and associates has nothing whatever 
to do with the question of the social privileges or limitations of 
"stagers." It was nol at all to the 'quality' the poetaster and his 
journeymen professed that Jonson here alluded: their personal char- 
acter, he asserted, barred them from precincts open lo himself. 

5. 3. 633-4. Vnder the bastoun. On penalty of being cudgded. 
Dekker, in The WonderfuU Yeare (ed. Grosart, i ?8>. says that 





the man who goes into print must 'indure to see his lines tome 
pittifull; on the rack : sutfer his Muse to take the Baitoone, yea 
the very stab.' 

5. 3. 636. Gent. This early use of the now vulgar or derisive 
form gettt., for genllcmcn, is interesting. N.E.D. gives as its first 
occurrence: '1564 in Heath Grocers' Comf>. (1869} 12 To make a 
supper to divers gentlemen ot Gray's Inne, for the great amitie 
belweene ihem and the Middle Temple genti.' 

$. 3. 638. Vntruaaers. This allusion is primarily to Marston, 
whose first book, the Scourge of yUlanie (1598), Proemium, begins: 

I bcsi Ifae Kouigc of just Rfaamniuis. 
Luhing Ihr Ifwdnru of Briunnia. 

Jonson alludes lo the Scourge in Every Man Out 2. I, where he 
makes Puntarvolo call Carlo Buffone 'thou Grand Scourge, or 
Second Untruss of the time.' The first Untruss was Marston, and 
Carlo deserved the title ot Second Untruss because of his biting 

Kumpatur, . . . inuidift. Cf. Martial, Sal. 9. 97. 11-12: 

This may be translated: 

He 19 buratiag with envy because 1 am loved and pfalsed ; 
WhiKTei is bunllng wllb envy, lei him bnnl. 

K. 3-4. Apologeticall Dialogue. This dialogue must have been 
written soon after the first production of Poetaster, which raised the 
storm of protest from the partisans of players, citizens, and captains 
that the Dialogue was intended to deprecate. By December 21. 1601, 
when Foetasler was entered on the Stationer^ Register, l!ie Dialogue 
had been composed, but not yet suffered to be spoken or to be set up 
in type. It was evidently designed to admit of Jonson's addressing 
his audience in his own person, and upon the one occasion when it 
was spoken on the stage, it may well have been shared in by our 
author. As an apology it is a remarkable indication of just how 
humble Ben Jon?on could be when he set hi.t mind lo it. 

R. 13. Non , . . moTum. To paraphrase: 'Not grcyness in 
j-ears. but wisdom in manners, deserves to be praised.' 

A, D, r. Ward observes (.Eng. Dram. Lit. 2. 360) : 'In this 
[Apologetical Dialogue] he sought to furnish a plain exposition of 
his motives in adopting the method of self vindication which the 
play exemplifies*, and after the fashion of an Arlstophanic para- 
basis, addresses himself directly to the audience, before which he 
probably appeared in profrta persona.' 
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Both Ihe Apologetical dialogue and the Dedication of PoelatUr 
have much in common with Diiecrveries, Dt bonis el malts; de 

innocentia. 

A. D. 5- Is he guilty of "hem? A vague reference to the charges 
of arrogance, filching by translation, censure of good citizens, satir- 
iiing of soldiers and lawyers, made against Jonson after the appear- 
ance of Poelaslcr. 

A. D. 3a. Bearea-ColledEe. i. e. Bear-garden, on the Bank-side. 
Cf. Hentzner, Accl. of Eng. p. 42: 'There is still another place, built 
in the form of a Theatre, which serves for the bailing of Bulls and 
Bears, they are fastened behind, and then worried by great English 
bull-dogs ; but not without great risque to the dogs, from the horns 
of the one, and the teeth of the other ; and it sometimes happens 
they are killed upon the spot ; fresh ones are immediately supplied 
in the place of those that are wounded, or tired.' 

A. D. 54. Improbior . . . cinaedo. Juvenal, Sat, 4. 106: 
'More shameless than a profligate writing satire,' 

A. D. 63. Salt. Gifford comments : 'From Horace \Sat. I. la 4!, 
At idem, quod tate muifa Urbem defricuil.' Cf. Votpone. Prol. : 

-Atl gall tmi copperas Uom his iok be draincth, 

Only a little ult remsineth, 
Wherewith 



They shall li 



week after 



A. D. 69. Lawyers. Cf. Satiramastix p. 244: Tuc He tell 
thee why, because th' ast entred Actions of assault and battery, 
against a companie of honurable and worshipfull Fathers of the 
law ; you wrangling rascall, law is one of the pillers ath land, and 
if Ikon beest bound too't {as I hope thou shall bee) Ihov't prooue 
a skip-Jacke, Ihou't be wkipl.' 

A. D. 73, Whalley cites Martial 10. 33. 10: Parcere persemis, 
dieere de viliis. Cf. the Trebatius dialogue, 3, 5. 133-4, where Jon- 
son rejects Horace, Sal, 2. 1. 84-5, and writes: 









A. D. 100. GrasBC-hoppers. Cf. Voipone 3. x'. 'Ah me, I have 
ta'en a grasshopper by the wing.' Upon which Gifford has noted : 
'"This," says Upton, who merely copies Erasmus {in Adag.) "was 
a proverb of the poet Archilochus, as Lucian tells us in the beginning 
of his Pseudologisla." ' It is the locust, or cicada, that is referred 
to here, not our common grasshopper. 

A. D. 107. Tentai? Ovid. Trisl. 4. lO. 21, ed. Merkel, has 
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\. D. 117. VntD true Souldiers. This was afterward printed as 
108 of the Epigrams, which, writes Whalley, 'seems to have been 
written as a kind of compensation for the character of Captain 
Tiicca, in that play." But Gifford demurs : 'This was written before 
the Poelasler. Could not Wliallcy see that it alluded to the captain 
in the preceding epigram ['To captain Hungry']? If there was any 
soldier stupid enough to take the character of Tucca as a reflection 
on I he army, he was not lo be reclaimed to sense by the power of 
verse. Jonson produced the epigram in his Apology to shew that 
he entertained no disrespectful opinion of the profession of a soldier.' 

Yet Whalley may be right, for Jonson speaks of 'an Epigram 
I here have made,' which might mean that he had written Epigram 
108 after Poelasler. and especially for the Apologetical Dialogue. 

A. D. 134. Actions. Cf. 4. 7. 20. and note. 

A. D. 141. Nor the vntnissers? Referring, of course, to Dekker 
and Marston. 

A. D. 148-g. Atm'd . . . themselues. Archilochus was a 
Greek poet who flourished about 700 B. C. and was celebrated for hia 
powerful lampoons. Pliny (Nal. Hist. 36 eh. 4) records the follow- 
ing anecdote of the sculptors Bupalis and Alhenis : 'These last were 
contemporaries of the poet Hipponax, who, it is well known, lived in 
the sixtieth Olympiad. . . . Hipponax being a man notorious for 
his ugliness, the two artists, by way of joke, exhibited a statue of him 
for the ridicule of the public Indignant at this, the poet emptied 
upon them all the bitterness of his verses ; to such an extent indeed, 
that, as some believe, they were driven to hang themselves in despair.' 
Pliny goes on lo disprove this story, but his version of it may well 
have been the source of this allusion in Jonson. 

A. D. 150. Irish rats. It was formerly believed that Irish rats 
could be extirpated by rimed charms or by anathemas in verse. Cf. 
Staple of News, end of act 4; As Yott Like It 3. a. 188; S. Baring- 
Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, 1869, Piper of HantelH 
and Bishop Hatlo. 

A. D. 151. Stampe. 'This sentiment, which Jonson repeats in 
his dedication of the Fojr, is from Martial.' (G.) 

A,.D. 153. Barber-Surgeons. Cf. Wheatley and Cunningham, 
London 1, 102-4: 'The barbers of London and the surgeons of 
London were formerly distinct companies, and were first united when 
Holbein's picture was painted, in the 32d of Henry VHI. This union 
of corporate interests was dissolved in 1745. but barbers continued 
for many years to let blood ; though it would be difficult now, even 
in a remote country town, to find the two misteriea united in any 
other shape than a barber's pole.' 

A. D. 159. Tabacco. Jonson has much to say of tobacco in Every 
Man In 3. 2; Every ■Man Out 3. 1 ; AlchtiHisl i. t. See also Hente- 
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ner's Journey into England p. 43 : and A Covnierblasle to ToMCCO 
by James I., 1604. 

A. D. 161-6. When , . . man. From Jovena!, Sat. 13. 193-S, 
as noted by Gifford, who says Sat. 14 by mistake. Cf. also lines 
191-2 of tlie Satire. 

A. D. 168-70. Let . . . beat. The passage is ambiguous, bat 
Ihe sequence of ideas is made clear by the following arrangement: 
L« 'lieiii goe. 
And vH their lonKU«, the treuun of tbc faole, 
^'ho mokcB his fiaync. by ipcaking worst, of belt. 

The original obscurity is so great, and jet the solution so obvious, 
that I incline to believe the text was here muddled by the printer 
and not corrected by Jonson. Cf. Discoveries: Aetilius eemuntur 

A. D. 173. Rayling. In the prologue to Volpone Jonson retuma 
to this charge. 

A. D. 181. Scarse , . . yecre. Cf. speech of Envy 14-15, 
and note; Volpone. prologue; also SatiromasUx p. 259: "You and 
your Itchy Poetry breake out like Christmas, but once a yeare.' 

A. D. iS&. Colts-foote, Coltsfoot — so called from the shape of 
its leaves — is the Ttissilago farfara, formerly used as an expectorant. 

A. D. i8S-g. Then . . . made. Gifford notes the allusion to 
Persius. Prol. 10, 

A. D. 306. Ibides. Cf. Pliny {Nat. Hist bk. 8, ch. 41) : 'The bird 
also, which is called the ibis, a native of the same country of Egypt, 
has shewn us some things of a similar nature 11. e. methods of 
medical trealmcntj. By means of its hooked beak, it laves the body 
through that part, by which it is especially necessary for health that 
the residuous food should be discharged,' 

A. D. 311. Tragcedie. Jonson's next play was Sejanus, which 
was acted in 1603 by Shakespeare's company at the Globe. But 
neither did tragedy seem to have a 'kind aspect' : "ITiough much 
applauded by the fashionable part of the audience,' says Gifford, 'it 
proved "caviare to the general," and experienced considerable oppo- 
sition. . . . Subsequently it seems to have acquired some degree 
of popularity. Jonson says that it had outlived the malice of its 
enemies, when he republished it in folio, in 1616; and It was one 
of the first plays revived after the Restoration.' Cf. Jonson's dedi- 
cation to Lord Aubigne; also Conversations p. 22: 'Northampton 
was his mortal! enimic for beating, on a St, George's day. one of 
his attenders: He was called before the CouneeH for his Sejanus, 
and accused both of poperic and treason by him.' 

A. D. 213-5. Where ... me. Cf. Par Lost 7. 31 : 'Kt 
audience find, tho' few.' See further notes on this passage in the 
Introduction, "Literary Sources.' 
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.. Once. 



'Once is used here i; 



r old writers— that is, etnphai 



:ally. Once fi 



fre- 



I. 315. C 

quently occurs 
alt: (G.) 

A. D. aao. HaUe my nights. C£. C. Revels 3. 2, where Anaides 
says of Crites-Jonson : 'Fough ! he smells all lamp-oil with study- 
ine by candle-lighL' 

A. D. aai-3. These impressive lines are an imiutioii of Juvenal, 
Sat. 7, 38-9. 

Concertjing the darke pale face, Cunningham says (GC. a. 58a) ; 
'This exactly corresponds with the appearance of Jonson in the 
Hardwicke portrait, and [isj as unlike as may be to the "parboiled 
face full of pocky holes and pimples," "the face punched full of 
oylet holes like the cover of a warming pan," and "the (nost ungodly 
face, like a rotten russet apple when 'tis bruised," of the Sattro- 
mastix. Aubrey also says that "he was (or rather had been) of a 
clear and faire skin." ' 

As for bayes, the following parage from Lingua (cf. Hszlitt's 
Dodsley g, 416) Is cited by Small (Stage-Quarrel 2) as an allusion 
to Jonson; 'Phantasies. That fellow in the bays, melhinks I should 
have known him ; O, 'tis Comedus, 'tis so ; but he has become nowa- 
days something humorous, and too — too — satirical up and down, like 
his great grandfather, Aristophanes.' — Lingua was published anony- 
mously in 1607, but is thought to have been written in Elizabeth's 

A. D. 334-6. Cf. Underwoods 41. the Ode to Himself, which 
Gifford thinks was writteii about the time of the production of 
Poetaster: 



Make Dot thyself a 



e froi 



tlic » 



k]av 



dull 11 



The principsll Comcsdians. For Cynthia's Revels, acted in 1600, 
we have given in folio 1616 the names of N. Field. S. Pavy, T. Day. 
J, Underwood, R. Baxter, J, Frost. 

Nat. Field. Cf, Conversations p. 11 : 'Nid Field was his schoUar. 
and he had read him the Satyres of Horace, and some Epigrames of 
Marliall.' 

Field was the only one of these actors to become famous. He 
was bom in 1587, in which year also his father died. The Rev. 
John Field had been an opponent of Ihc theatre, but in 1600 the son 
was acting in Cynthia's Revels. His first recorded part is that of 
Bussy d'Amboi?, in Chapman's play. In 1609 he played in Epieoene. 
Collier (Stage i. 415-7) shows Field and Underwood to have become 
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members of his majesly's players. Field's first drama was A WomMi™ 
is a Weathercock, 4(0 1612, He collaborated with Massinger on the 
fatal Dowry, and these two, with Robert Daborne, once wrote a 
letter to Henslowe asking a loan to free them from prison (Malone's 
Shakespeare, by BoswcU, 3. 337). Field also collaborated with John 
Fletcher <Fleay. Chr. i. 171 ff.). In Bartholomew Fair (1614) 5. 3. 
Jonson compliments Field by comparing him as an actor with Bur- 
bage. Chapman has some lines "To his loved Son, Nal. Field, and 
his Weathercock Woman.' Field died in 1633, 

SaL Pavy. Salathiel (or Salmon) Pavey died at 13. and Jonson 
wrote for him the touching epitaph printed by Gifford as 120 of the 
Epigrams. 'The subject of this beautiful epitaph acted in Cynthia's 
Revels, and in the Poetaster, 1600 and 1601, in which year he prob- 
ably died. The poet speaks of him with interest and affection, and it 
cannot be doubted that he was a boy of extraordinary talents.' (G.) 

Tho. Day. Concerning thb actor I have found no information. 

loh. Vnderwood. The following is drawn from Collier, Memoirs 
uf Actors 224-232. — Underwood became a member of the king's 
players. Collier thinks as early as 1610. In 1611 he acted in Catiline. 
In his History of the Stage (3. 433) Collier says that Underwood 
became a sharer in the Globe, Blackfriars, and Curtain theatres. 
He died about October 1624, aged about 40. Collier prints his will, 
which left his shares in the theatres to bis children. 

In a note on Crites (a( his entrance, j, i.) in Cytilhta's Revels, 
Gifford says; 'It appears that the boy who performed this laborious 
part was John Underwood.' 

WilL Ostler. In his Memoir of Alleyn, Collier gives a list of the 
King's Men dated April 1604, containing the name Hostler, which he 
believes — Ostler, supposing the boy to have been drafted to play 
women's parts. In 1610 Ostler was acting in the Alchemist, and in 
1611 in Catiline. Gifford (GC. 2. 464) assumes that he played the 
part of Juha in Poetaster. Collier (Memoirs of Actors 202-5) ^^ 
reason to conjecture that Ostler had ended his career in 1623. In 
the Seourge of Folly (ed. Grosart, 2. 31), John Davies of Hereford 
addresses Epigram 205 'To the Roscius of these times Mr. W. 
Ostler,' Davies calls Ostler 'sole king of actors,' and ends: 

Bm if thou plain ih)- djing part aa well 
A» Ihy Mage-P"" ihou ha>I no part in helL 

Tho. Marton. No information is forthcoming concerning this 

Master of RcvcUb. Edmund Tilney was appointed Master of the 
Revels July 24, 1579. and retired in 1608 owing to age and infinnity. 
He was succeeded by his deputy. Sir George Buc. 
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The reversion of the Mastership of the Revels was granted to Ben 
Jonson in 1621, but he did not live to hold the office. The following 
passage in Satiromastix (p. 231) has been interpreted by Malone 
(Shakespeare, i part i, 400 note) to prove that Jonson was seeking 
the reversion of the office when Dekker wrote his satire: 'Sir 
Vaughan . . . Master Horace, let your wittes inhabite in your 
right places; if I fall sansomely vpon the Widdow, I haue some 
cossens Garman at Court, shall beget you the reuersion of the Master 
of the King's Reuels, or else be his Lord of Mis-rule nowe at 
Christmas/ 



GLOSSARY 

This Glossary is designed io include all' words found in Poetaster 
which are obsolete, archaic, dialectal, or rare; current words used io 
obsolete, archaic, or exceptional senses; and, so far as practicable, 
archaic or peculiar phrases. Current words in current senses have been 
occasionally included, in order to facilitale ihe interpretation of obscure 
or otherwise difficult passages. A single reference to act, scene, and 
line has usually been deemed sufficient, except in the case of words rare 
or of doubtful meaning, where every occurrence has been recorded. 
When a word now in good use has been employed by Jon son in an 
obsolete or rare sense, and again in a modem sense, the Glossary 
usually cites only the unfamiliar usage. Etymologies have in general 
been given only for one of two objects: i) to call attention to Jonson's 
habit of using words of Latin origin In their original sense; a) to 
show ground for peculiar interpretation. Verbs have been distinguished 
as transitive or intransitive only in special cases. 

A dagger preceding a word indicates that the word is obsolete; pre- 
ceding 3 deiinition, that the word is obsolete in the particular sense 
required. Parallel lines before a word show that it has never become 
naturalized in English. Other signs and abbreviations are those com- 
mon in the dictionaries. 

The words disgorged by Crisp Inus-Marslon in Act 5, being fully dis- 
cussed in the notes, are here indicated by asterisks. 

Accommodate, i/. fTo 6,t, <»" 

make acceptable, to. (An obs. and 
rare constr. is to accommodate a 
thing to a person. NED.) 3. 4. 303. 

Accost, V. To approach, draw 
near to. Arch. 2. 3. 91. Cf. note. 

Action, n. i) A hostile engage- 
ment ; fight. 3. 4. 109. 

2) tActing of plays. 3, 4. 211. 

3) (a) General conduct; (b) 
acting. I. 2. 62. 

tAdmirable, adv. Wonderfully; 
remarkably. 3. 4. 260. 

Admir'd, pp. adj. Wondered at. 
Arch. 5. I. 138. 

Admittance, n. fAdmission, in 
4. 8, 29. 



^A'.pron. He, 3.2. 19; 3. 4. 102, 

tA", prep. Of, I. I. 14. 

Abated, pp. [a. OF. abalre. 
abalire to overthrow, f. a to, baltre 
to beat.] tSuhdued; put an end to, 
E. 31. 

Abiect, (1. fA base, degraded, or 
worthless thing. 1. 3, 59- 

Absolue, V. tad. Lat absolvere 
to loosen, free.l fTo clear off or 
discharge liabilities. 3. 4. ya. 

Abstracted, pp. adj. tAbslruse; 
difficult. A.D, ICJ4. 

Acceptiue, adj. tWilHng to re- 
ceive or accept. 3. 4. 95. 
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Aduance, v. To raise, exalt 
rank or reputation. Arch. 5. 1-53; 
S- 3- 317- 

lASect, n. Affection. 4. 9. 19. 

Affect, V. 1) To like; show 
preference for. Arch. 3. 1. 55; 5. 

2) tTo effect; obtain. R. il. 

3> a) tAspire to; (h) assume, 
5. 3. 627. 

Affected, pp. Disposed, inclined, 
3. I. 124- 

Affright, I'. To frighten. Arch. 
3. 5. 8S- 

Aforebond, adv. Previously. 
Arch, and dial. r. 2, 33. 

After, odv. Afterward. 1. 3. 6. 

After, prep. Like; in the man- 
ner of, s. t- 79. 

AgnomiiiBtion, n. [Lat. ag- 
ttoiHcn, a second cognomen.] Al- 
lusion tlirough one word to another. 
(Ct. agnominale, to nickname.) 3. 



I. 97. 



!, 207. 



fA sprightly song? 



All snd some, n. phr. Each 
member of the whole. Arch. 
5. 3. 301. 

IIAltitonans, adj. [Lat., thunder- 
ing from on high.] An epithet of 
Jupiter. 4. 5. 217. 

tAmbrosiack, adj. Ambrosial. 
4- S. 203, 

tAn, coHJ. (A shortened form 
of And = if.) If. 3. 4. 52. 

tAnd, coHJ. If, I. I. 35, et 

Anon, adv. fliuitiediately. i. 3, 
60, et passim. 

Approue, v. i) fTo prove. 5, 
I. 116, 

2) t''^''-, Approue in : to concur 
in. approve of. 3. 2. g. 



tApt, V. (ad. Lat. opiiu, fitted, t. 

apere, to fasten, attach,] 

i) To prompt; direct, I. 3. 107. 

a) To incline; dispose (to). 
A.D. 204. 

Arch, H. tA style of head-dress. 
3. I. 56. 

Argue, V. tr. tTo accuse. P. 17, 

Armc-hole, n. The arm-pit. 
Obs. or arch. 3. 4. 388. 

Armoiie, n. Armor collectively; 
weapons. Arch. 4. 4. 46. 

tArse, n The buttocks. 4. 7. 

tAa, /)r(>N. Which. A.D. 217. 

Ab, conj. As if; as though. 
Arch. 3^ 5' 42; 5. I- 64- 

As. eoni. adv. tThat, A.D. 13, 
130. 

Aapirc v. i) inlr. To rise like 
an exhalation; to mount heaven- 
ward. I. I. 3; 1. 1.88. 

2) ir. tTo mount up to; reach, 
attain. 3, 5. 30. 

Assai'd, pp. t Ventured, dared 
(with inf.). 2- 5- 76. 

Attend, v. i) tTo await; look 
for (a person), I. 2. 159. et passim. 

2) To listen to. Arch. 2, 3. i88. 

Autenticall, adj. (Obs. form of 
Authcntical,) Trustworthy; de- 
serving of respect. Arch. 4 9. 39. 

Auoid, V. tTo send away; ex- 
pel, 5. 3. zo. 

Award, v. tTo sentence (to do, 
or to suffer, something), 5. 3, 593. 

Awajr, adv. Phr., Away with : 
to tolerate, endure. Arch. 3, 4. 
296. 

Ay, imerj. Phr., Ay me! Alas I 
Ah me! Arch. 4 9. 48; 95. (Cf. 
Glossary, s. v. I. and Notes, E. 3.) 



Back-face, n. A face looking 
backward : e. g., of Janus, the face 
thought of as turned backward or 
away. Nonce ivord? i, a, 147. 

Back-side. n. tThe rear of a 
dwelling. 2. I. 13. 

Baffull. V. (A form of baffh.t 
tTo disgrace; confound. A.D. 146. 

Balke, v. To disappoint. I. 2. 



i) Balsam, a val- 
ued gum. 2- I. 60. 

2) A term of endearment. 2. I, 
73. 

Bud, H. A neckband, or collar. 
S- 3- >SI7- Cf. note. 

Ban-dog, R. A dog needing lo 
be chained up ; a watch-dog. Often 
applied, as here, lo the sergeants of 
the Counter, or debtors' prison. 
3. 4. 4. Cf. note. 

Bane, n. Fatal mischief; woe. 
Now foel. 5. 2. 68. 

IIBarathmm, n. [Lai., adapted 
from Gr. 0ipa9par,] A pit or gulf. 

3. 4, 298. Cf. note. 

Barmy, adj. Full of barm, or 
froth. {Phr.. Barmy-froth.) 5. 3. 
atW, S", 515- Cf note. 

Base, H. A plaited skirt, of cloth. 
velvet, or rich brocade, appended lo 
the doublet, and reaching from the 
waist lo the knee, common in the 
Tudor period. NED. 3. I. 74. 

Base, adj. i) Low in the social 
scale; plebeian. Arch. 3. 4. !I0? 

4. 5. 20; 4. 7. 42 (this in both 
senses). 

a) Low in the moral scale. Ptu- 

Budiudo, V. To beat, as with 
n stick. Arch. 5. 3. 400. 



Bastoun, r. Baston or baton, ■ 

cudgel or dub. 5. 3. 624. Cf. note. 
Bawd, n. In genera] sense, a. go- 
between, pander. 4. 3. 117. 

Be, V. pi. Are. Obi. exc dial 
I 4- 2- > ; S- 3- 400. 

Because, conf- tin order that; 
j so that. 4- 7- »J, 33- 
' Behauionra, n. pi. Deponment. 
I i. .. 167. 

', tBeholding, adj. Under obliga- 
' tion, indebted, i. 2. 163. 

Belike, adv. Probably; possibly. 
Arek. or dial. 1. 2. 187. 

tBescumber, v. To void excre- 
ment upon. S- 3. 314- 

tBespawle, v. To bespatter with 
saliva, s- 3- 297- 
I t Best-best, adj. Superlatively 

■ excellent. 5. 3. 473. 

tBetter cheape, adv. pkr. At a 

■ lower price. This expression is 
built upon the obs. n. Cheap, 
meaning originally 'bargaining, 
barter,' etc Good cheap therefore 
means 'on advantageous terms, at a 
low price.' 1. 2. 209. 

Betwixt, prep. Between. ArcK 
and poet. 2. 1. 59. 

Bin, pp. \Obt. form of bten. 5. 
3. 376- 

Blauncfa't, pp. adj. Obi. fonn of 
Blanched. 4. 8. 17. 

Blaz'd, pp. t Described, por- 
trayed—as if heraldically blaiMied. 
I 5. 3- 363- 

Blasond, pp. Blazoned; clearly 
I painted or described, i. 2. 57. 
I Block, n. Orig. a form or mould 
for shaping a hat ; here = kind, 
I style. Arch. 4. 5. 158. Cf. note. 
I Bodies, n. pi. (The 16th and 
I 17th cent, spellingof Bodice.) For- 
I merly. An inner garment for the 
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upper part of the body, quilled and 
strengthened with whalebone (worn 
chiefly by women, but also by men) ; 
a corset, sUya ; frcq. called a pair 
of bodies (bodice) 'a pair of stays.' 
NED., s. V. Bodice. 2- I, 70. 
Bodkin, n. A long hairpin. 3. 

1-S3. 58. 

Booth, It, A temporary or make- 
shift dwelling. I. 3. 90. 

Bountie, n. fKiniaet^; benefi- 
cence. 4. 6. 6a, 63. 

Braue, odj. i) Worthy, excel- 
lent, 'fine.' Arch. I. a. ao?. 

2) Of high rank? Fine and ele- 
gant? Arch. 2. I. 145. 

Bribe, I', (a) To obtain by hire 
or reward; (b) fto extort; steal. 
4. 8. 28. 

Briefe. adj. ^Fhr.. Be briefe: 
be expeditious, quick. I. i. 8. 

Bring knowne, v. phr. To make 
acquainted. Arch. 3. I. aji-a. 

Brize, n. (Ofcj. form of Breeze.) 
A gad-fly. 3- I- 261. Cf. note. 

Broker, n, A retailer (ofcj.) ; 
esp. a second hand dealer, pawn- 
broker. 2. 2. 236. Cf. note. 

Brooke, v. To endure ; tolerate. 
Obs. or arch. 4. 3. gr. 

Bruit, n. Rumor, tidings. Arch. 
S- 2- 73. 

BuSon, n. A buffoon ; wag ; 
railer. A.D. 176. 

Buff on, adj. Addicted to low 
raillery. Arch. 5. 3, 382. 

Bully, n. tA term of endearment 
and familiarity, orig. applied to 
either sex ; sweetheart, darling. 
Later applied to men only, imply- 
ing friendly admiration : good 
friend, fine fellow, 'gallant.' Often 
prefiKed as a sort of title to the 
name or designation of the person 



addressed, as \a Shaks., %ully Bot- 
tom,' 'bully doctor.' Obs. exc. arch. 
NED. s. J. 160. 

tBumrowle, n. BumroU, a sort 
of bustle. 2, I. 70, Cf. note. 

Burst, pp. adj. tShattered ; 
broken. 3. S- 23. 

I Buskin, n. i) A coveting for 
: the foot and leg reaching to the 
I calf, or to the knee; a half-boot, 
I NED. (a) Of the tragedian. I. I. 
j iS; 5- 3- a66. (b) For ordinary 
I wear, 3, 4. aga. 

I 2) Buskins: a nickname for a 
■ 'tribune,' or city magistrate, 5. 3. 
I go, 

i By, prep. tOf: , concerning; 
I against. 3- 4- 314; 5. 3- ?2, 109. 

By-courae, n. An irregular or 
j disreputable course of action. I. 2, 



IICaduceuB, h. The herald's 
wand carried by Mercury, pictured 
with two serpents twined about it. 
4. 4- 14- Cf, note. 

Caitiue, adj. (A form of 
Caitiff.) Worthless; vile. 5. 3, 
458. 

Cam'rade, n, [ad. Sp. camarada, 
orig. 'ehambcrful', then 'chamber- 
male'; F. camarade, camrrade.} 
Comrade, here with something of 
the earlier sense of chamber-mate, 
lent- fellow, and so associate and 
equal. I. 2. 37. 

llCantbaridea, n. PI. of can- 
tharis, a beetle known as the Span- 
ish fly. The term here means a 
biting scoundrel, 5. 3. 436, Cf. 



Cargo, «, tA term of contempt 
)r opprobrium. 5, 3. 4S9. 




A cnusenger; 



Carrier, i 
who fetches 

Case, n. i) tAn animal's skin 
or hide. 5. 3. 651. 

2) fA pair; brace. S- 3. 396- 
Ct note. 

3) Phr.. In case: in condition. 
Obt. or arch. I. 3. I3. 

Cast, V. To vomit Arek. and 
dial, 1. I. 10. 

Catanute, >t. (ad. Lat Cata- 
mitits, I. Ganymedes, the name of 
Jove's cup-bearer.] A boy kept for 
unnatural purposes. NED. 4. S. 66. 

Catch-pole, n. |a. med. Lat. 
cacepaUui, lit. chase- fowl.] A 
sheriffs officer, esp, one who arrests 
for debt. Obs.y 3.4.18, C£. note. 

Catea, n. pi. Choice viands, 
dainties. 4. 5. 41. 

Cenaure, n. [ad. Lat. etHtura, 
censors hip, j udgment. ] Jti dgment, 
opinion, criticism. Arch. i. 2. 259 ; 
3. 5. 123, et fassim. 

|!Centum viri, r. pi. Members 
of the ancient Roman court dealing 
with common causes. 3. 4. 57. Cf. 



Certified, fip. tReassured, satis- 
fied. 4. 2. 66. 
Chace, v. inlr. fTo hunt? 5. 

1.26. 

Challenge, v. To assert claim 
to; demand or call for. Arch. 5, 
3- 52- 

Character, rt. A sign, an evi- 
dence, esp. of moral qualities. 
Arch. 2. 2. 33. 

Charme, w, [ad. Lat. carmtH, a 
song.) A chorus, a singing in con-, 
cert. Arch. 2. 2. ZI6. 

Cheape, ad/'. Of slight value or 
account ; phr.. Make cheape : to 
bring into contempt, t. 2. 46. 



I tCheape, adv. A derivative of 
I the obi. n. Cheap, meaning "bar- 



gain 



Cf. 1 






Check, V. To rebuke; censure. 

/irch. OT dial. 3. 5. i"- 

tCheu'rill, adj. Of the nature of 
cheverel -leather ; yielding, elastic 



!. 13?. 



Cf. r 



Chide, V. \Phr., Chide at: to 
scold. 2. 2. 60. 

Chiefe, «. The head or princi- 
pal part of the escutcheon, occupy- 
ing the upper third part of the 
shield . . . NED. 2. I. 102. Cf. 

•Chil-blain'd, adj. 5. 3. 296, 504 
(cf note), 507. 

Choice, adf. i> tPreferred. 
chosen. 3. 5. 48. 

2) tCarefuI in choosing; dis- 
criminating. 4- 8. 9. 

Chose, pp. A shortened form of 
chosen. Occasional in ME., but 
very frequent in the i8th c. NED. 
5. 3. 4". 

Chynuera, n. A fancy, delusion. 

1. 2. Z06. 

Citie mannerly, adj. phr. tAc- 
cording to the citizens' ways ; bour- 
geois. 4. I. 35. 

Citi-sin, h. Citizen (a quibble). 

2. I. 127. 

Clarified, pp. adj. Clear, refined; 
esp, high-pitched, thin. 4. 5. 5. 

Clarke, n. Obs. form of Clerk. 
4. 3. 122. 

Clem, V. tr. To starve. Obs. 
exc, dial. 1. 2. 194 

Clog, n. A weight attached to 
the leg or neck to impede motion 
or prevent escape, 4. 2. 60. 

Close, adj. Hidden or secluded. 
4. 9- 47; 5. 3. I". 




Closet, It. tA private apartment 
in the royal residence. 4. 2. 64. 

Cloth, Ji. tApparel. 3, 4. 376. 

Cloth, V. Obs. form of Clothe, 
A.D. isQ. 

'CluiDBle, adj. t^Enumbed or 
stiffened with cold. 5. 3. a()6. Cf. 

'Clutch, V. 5. 3. 303. 540 
(dutchl; see note), 541, 543. 

Cljster, H. An enema. Possibly 
here a syringe used for injection. 
A.D. Z07. 

Cockatrice, n. A loose woman ; 
a mistress. (Orig. A fabulous mon* 
ster reputed to be hatched by a ser- 
pent from a cock's egg, . . . 
and supposed to have the power of 
killing by the glance of its eye; a 
basilisk, CD.) 3. 4. 203 (cf. note), 

Collied, pp. [f. colly, to blacken 
with coal-dust or soot. Cf. collow^ 
soot, smul.] Begrimed, blackened. 
Arch. 4. s. 135. 

Come, V. iPkr., Come at [ = 
Lat, accedere] : to approach, come 
to. 3- 4. 347- 

Commend, i; 1) To praise. 
Arch. 2. 2. 35. 

2) To recommend to favorable at- 
tention. 3. 4. 373. 

Commended, pp. Flatteringly 
reported? Arch. 2. 2. 93. 

Commiserate, v. To take pity 
on, wiihout object expressed. (This 
intr. use appears to be obs.) 3. 3. 31. 

Committed, /If. Embroiled. [Cf. 
Lat. proelium commissvm.] Obs? 



Complement, n. l) Compliment. 
E, 20. 

2) tAnything that goes 10 make 
up or fully equip. NED. 5. 3. 20. 
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Concluded, pp. [ad. Lat. con- 
cludere, to shut up closely,] In- 
closed; contained (in physical 
sense). 4.8.2. 

Conference, 1 



Communication; 



Obs. S- 1 



I2S. 



Confluence, n. t Agreement in 
opinion ; consensus. 5. 2. 40, 

Coniuration, tt. [ad, Lat. eon- 
jurare, to swear together, conspire.] 
tConspiracy; banding together un- 
j der oath against a superior power. 
I 4- 4- 17- 

I Coninring, adj. Conspiring. 
1 Pro. 8. 

I ■Conscious, adj. 3, 3- 25; 5. 3. 
298, 535 (conscious dampe ; cf, 
I note) , 527. 

Consent, n. Agreement by a 
I number of persons ; concert. Ot- 
I solescent. 5- i- i39- 

Consumption, n. Destruction. 
(cf. Horace, Sal. t. 9, 33, con- 

Containe, v. t) tTo govern; 
keep under conlrol. 4. 6. 60, 

2) tTo hold in regard. 5, I. 37- 

Contend, v. [ad. Lat conten- 
dere, to strive, strain,] i) tTo 
strive; endeavor. 3. 5. 12, 68. 

2) (3) tTo strive; (b) to com- 
pete, vie. 4- 5- 194. 

Contention, n. Competition, con- 
test, trial of skill, 2. 2. 163. 

Conuert, v. [f, Lat, converlert, 
to turn round.] To turn (the mind 
or attention), 3. I. 194. 

Copper-lac't, adj. Wearing cop- 
per lace for ornament, as did the 
Elizabethan actors, 3. 4. 214. Cf. 

Coronet, n. tA style of head- 
dress. 3. I. 56. 
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Corps, n. [f. Lat. eorptu, » 
body.] tA corpse or body (not 
dead). 5.2.86; 5-3-453- 

Corrigible, adj. tCorrective. a. 
I. 13& 

Cothumall, adj. lad, Lai. co- 
thurnus, a thick-soled boot reaching 
to the middle of the leg, worn by 
tragic actors in the ancient Athe- 
nian drama. NED.] Pertaining 
to tragedy. 5. 3. 291. 

Cot-queane, n. A coarse, maS' 
culine woman; hussy. Arch. 4.5. 
g6, 128. 

Cot-queanitie, n. The state of 
being a low, scolding woman, or 
cotquean. Nonce word. 4. 5. 129- 

Counterfeit, n. t A pretender ; 
an impostor? 4- 6- 3?- 

Coiirt-«urIe, », fA style of head- 
dress. 3. I. 54. 

Court-frump, n. See Frump. 

Court-hound, n. A keen-scented, 
hungry courtier. 5. 3, 55. 

Courtly, adj. i) tCourtierly; 



■t-like. 



133. 



2) tOf, or connected with, the 

Courtly, adv. In a courtly man- 
ner. 2. 1. 148, 150. 

Cousin, n. Perhaps only kins- 
man, kinswoman. 2. I. 2, rl passim, 
Obs. or arch. 

Couey, n. (Covey.) A set or 
company of persons. Arch. 5. 3. 
137. 

Crampt, pp. fAffected as with 
cramp; gripped and wrung. 3- 2. 
36. 

Crie. V. Phr. Crie mercie, used 
in explanation or apology. Obs. 

tCrop-shin, n. [Another form 
of copshen, corpion, a herring of 



inferior quality. NED.'\ A wA- 
name used by Tucca. I. 2. 47 (cL 

note) ; 5. 3, 6. 

Crudities, n. pi. flmperfectlr 
'concocted' humours ; matter, or 
ideas, undigested or unassimilated, 
5. 3. S5S- 

Cunning, n. i) Skill, cleverness. 
Formerly the prevailing sense ; 
now only a literary archaiSdL 
NED. Arch. 2. 2. 8?. 134- 

2) (a) Knowledge how to do a 
thing; ability, skill; ArcK; (b) 
knowledge, erudition. A.D. 217. 

Cure, V. [t. Lat. curare, to care 
for, cherish,] tTo care for, cherish. 
S. 3- 340. 

Custard, n. [Apparently a per- 
verted form of crustade, with which 
it is connected by the forms fnu- 
tarde and custad(.e. The fashion of 
the thing appears to have altered 
about 1600,] tFormcrly, a kind of 
open pie containing pieces of meat 
or fruit covered with a preparation 
of broth or milk, thickened wiA 
eggs, sweetened, and seasoned wttfa 
spices, etc. NED. 5. 3. 546. Ct 
pkr.. Quaking custard. 



Dame, n. i) A form of address 
originally used to a lady of rank, or 
a woman of position ; tlie feminine 
corresponding to Sire; My lady. 
Madam : gradually extended to 
women of lower rank, and, after the 
i6th c, left to these. NED. 4. 6. 



24- 

2) A female rulei 
Damne, v. tTo 
(to). A.D. 198. 



S- : 



Damnified, pp. [ad. Lat. datiy- 
nificare, to injure.] Injured. Rare, 
5- 3- S?7- 

Dampen, (a) tAn exhalation ; 
<b) tfog, mist. s.j.52S(cf.iiote), 
52?- 

Dealt, p/i. Negotiated or treated 
(with),inbadsense. Arch. 4.4.31. 

Deare, adj. tPrecious ; valuable. 
E.42. 

fDeath, inlerj. God's death. 
3. 2. 4, cl passim. 

Dec lame, v. tTo decry, de- 
nounce- E. S3- 

Declin'd, pfi. adj. Sunk to an 
unworthy object. Arch, or lit. 
A- 6. SS. 

Deconim. ». (a) That which is 
proper to the character, position, 
rank, or dignity of a real person. 
Arch. ; (b) That which is proper 
to the circumstances or require- 
ments of the case ; seemliness, 
propriety, fitness. Arch. NED. 5. 
2. 32. 

•Defunct, adj. 5. 3. 288, 489 
(note), 493. 

Delected, pp. [E. Lat, dejicere, 
to throw or cast down.] tCast 
down, in active sense. 3. 4 igi. 

Detection, n. fA casting down ; 
humiEiation. P. 22 ; 5. 3. 359. 

DelicatcB, n. pi. [ad. Lat. delic- 
tus, alluring, voluptuous.] Allure- 
ments ; moods of complaisance. 
a, 2, 197. 

Delicately, adv. fDe light fully. 
2. 1. 8, 

Denounce, v. (a)To accuse of? 
or (b) to threaten vengeance 
through? 3, 5, 82. 

Depraue, V. tTo vilify; defame. 
5- 3- 233- 
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Despight, «. (A form of De- 
spile.) Phr. In their despight ; to 
their prejudice or injury. Arch. 
S. 3.384. Cf. note. 

DesseigRc, ». (A form of De- 
sign.) Purpose, plan. i. 2. 29; 
2. 2. 228. 

Detract, v. It. To disparj^e; de- 
preciate. Rare. 5. i. 92; 5. 3. 617, 

Deuiae, v. To forge, invent. 
Arch. 3, 4. 3S1, 

DiSerence, n. Pkr., make a dif- 
ference of. 5. I. 80; R. 8: Set 
difference twixt, I. 2. 253: Put dif- 
ference betweene, 5. 1. 97-8. Arch. 
A discrimination or distinction 
viewed as conceived by the subject 
rather than as existing in the ob- 
ject. Now only in phr. lo tnakf a 
difference: to distinguish, discrimi- 
nate, act or treat differently. NED. 

tDiabase, v. To debase; cause 
to descend in the social scale. But 
cf. note. 2. I. 69. 

Discipline, n. A system of con- 
trol or government, i. 2, 29. 

Disclaime, v. fPhr., Disdaime 
in : to renounce or disavow all 
interest in. 1. 2. 108. 

IMscourae, n. tReasoning; 

thought? 5. I. loi. 

Discoucr, v. To reveal, make 
known. Arch. 2. 2. 173. 

Diseaae, n. Discomfort, trouble, 
injury. 3. 5, 73. (In modem sense, 
paisint.) 

Disgrace, «. tdishonor, as ex- 
hibited by the person who inflicts 
ii. NED. A.D. 74. 

Disguis'd, adj. tDisgutsing; de- 
ceptive. Past participle used as 
present. 4. 7. 55. 

Dishonest, adj. tDiscrcditable ; 
shameful. 5, 3. 150. 
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tCoitfrol; dis- 

poaL t- 9. 61. 

Dutaatc, k. i) t A nn oy an c e , dii- 
tiadioa, that leave* a bod t«stc 
in tfae Boatfa.' 5. 3. 171. 

x) Disiace; lEsctut 1.3:62. 

Dtotinct f ^ orf/. tDUdnKatibed ; 
dUfercnbated. 5. 2. 44. 

DhtJc, M. tA ballad, poem. 

2. 2. 170; + 3. 86, g8 (ditf). 
Diners, adj. Variotu; serenL 

I Now KHDCwIiat archaic, bat well 
l^al and scriptunj 
r ]pliraseoIog)t. NED. 3. I. 151. 

Dinert, v. {ad. LaL dtvertere, to 
torn in different directions, aaa 
deverttrt, to turn awa;.) To turn 
away, in literal sense. 4. 6. 9. 

Diniaion, *. tVariation; roodu- 
lation. 4. 5. 198. 

Doome, n. t) Judgment; opin- 
ion. S- 1- iJtl- 

2) Sentence (of a judge). 5. 3. 
134. 596. 

Doabt, V. To aniidpate with ap- 
prehension; suspect or fear. Arch. 

3. 1-278. 

Drachme, «. A Grecian silver 
coin, varying in value but probably 
averaging igVi cents, i. 2. 160. 
at passim. CI. note. 

DrcHcr, h. One who prepares, 
or works over (something). Arch. 
3. 4. 339. Cf. Play-dresser, 5. 3. 226. 




Drcuing, n. The hair arranged 
in some peculiar way. Arch, 3. I. 
48. Cf. note. 

Drop, V. intr. To shed tears; 
weep. Obs.? I. 2. 152. 

Dubblet, n. A close-fitting body- 
garment, with or without sleeves, 
worn by men from the 14th to the 




) ta. OE. < 
: ghMsed by LaA. 
I SerioasKss; 
' sober purpose. (Without prep. in. 
I Arch.) 3. 4. loa 

I 2) An instalment of rooner, paid 
to secure a bargain or cootimcL 
3^4. 179- 

Blanent,ii. One's propersphcre; 
the class of persons with wbon oee 
, naturally associates. 1. a. 3& 
, Ellebore. ti. [ad. LaL fOebonu. 
I hellebore.] A poisonous but medi- 
( cinal plant ; 3 powder prepared from 
j this. s. 3. 403. Cf. note. 
I Emblem(e, n. i) A person who 
'. is the symbol or type of some 
' quality or condition, i. 2. 233. 
2) tA drawing or picture express- 
ing an allegory or moral fable. 
I 5- 3- 59. 

I lEtnbrion, n. An embryo. E. 15. 
I Endeare,tr. tTo attract and bind; 
I win the affeclion (of). 3. 4. 88, 
I e! passim. 

Enforc't, pp. t^reated as by a 
tour dt force; 'trumped up.' Ohs.f 
4.6.70. 

Enforme, v. tProb. inform, in 
the Lat sense of 'delineate' and 
hence 'describe.' E. 54. (Cf. In- 
forme, to disclose, tattle. 4. 5. 113.) 
Engble, n. An ingle; a boy 
favorite in bad sense. Arch. 1. a. 
17; 3. 4. 292. Cf. Engfale, V. 
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Enghle, v. To cajole, wheedle. 
Arch. 2. 2. 236. Cf. note. 

Entertainement, n. t Acceptance ; 
countenance, 5- 3- 575- 

Entrailea, ti. pi. i) tThe in- 
ward parts regarded as the seat of 
the emotions, thoughts, etc. NED. 
E. 32. 

2) The inner parts ; interior. 
Rare. 3. 4. 366. 

Enuie, b. i) fMalice; hatred. 
E.21; S-3-647. 

3) The feeling of mortification 
and ill-will occasioned by tiie con- 
templation of superior advantages 
possessed by another. NED. In 
5. 3- 619. Enuie seems to partake 
of both meanings. < It is often diffi- 
cult to determine which sense Jon- 
son has In mind ; in Shakespeare 
the noun occurs about as often in 
the one sense as in the other.) 

Enuie, v. i) To hate; show 
malice toward ; rail against. P. 27 ; 
^. I. 78. 92 ; 5. 3. 47a. 

3) To feel displeasure and ill- 
will at the superiority of (another 
person) in happiness, success, repu- 
tation, or the possession of anything 
desirable. NED, Passim. CI. 
Enuied, pp. 4. i. 11. 

EnuiouB, adj. i) fMaliciaiis; 
spiteful. + 7. 10; s. 3. 470- (This 
is the usual sense in Shakespeare.) 

2) In modem sense. 4. 5. 156. 
(Both senses? 5. 3. 238.) 

Erected, pp. adj. Prepared; self- 
sustained? Obs.? P. 13. 

Erection, n. Advancement in 
dignity or esteem. Obs. ? 5. 3. 374. 

Eringo. n. A form of Eryngo. 
The candied root of the Sea Holly 
(.Eryngium maritinum) , formerly 



I regarded as an aphrodisiac. NED. 
3. 4- 75. 39S. 

Errant, ai;. fArrant; thorough- 
' going, with opprobrious sense. 3.4. 

'. "5- 

Erre, v. [a. Lat. errare, in orig. 
sense of go, wander.] 1) +To 
[ wander, stray. I. 3. 47. 
, 2) To go astray in judgmenL 
I S- 2. 37- 

I Eway. n. (Cf. Assay.) {») 
' tA test, proof ; (b) ta Baraple. 
i 4- 3. 65. 

Estate, n. State or condition in 
general. Arck. 4.9.22; 5.1.65. 

Esteeme, n. t Estimate, valua- 
tion : phr.. Make that esteeme. 
3. I. 174- 

Euert, V. [ad. Lat. cvertere, to 
' overturn.] To overturn ; disturb 
, profoundly. 4. 6. 10. 
! Euery, pron. Each one, every 
Jone. S. 3. 241. 

' Examin'd, pp. ad). Critically 
! tested and proved. Obs.? 5. 1. Ill, 
I Elxceeding, adv. Exceedingly. 
j Arck. 3. 1. 247. 

I Excellence, n. tExeellency: a 
title of honor. 2. 2. 4. 

Excellencie. «. tExcellencc ; sur- 
passing skill. 2. 2. 159. 

fEzcellent, adv. Excellently ; 
exceedingly. 4- !■ 31 4- 5- '52. 153. 

tExcessiue. adv. Excessively. 
3- 5. I. 

Exempt, adf. iCat off from; 
deprived of. 5. 2. 41. 
I Exhale, v. tTo drag out or 
j away. 3. 3. 26. Cf. note. 

Exhibited, pp. Offered; done: 
an affectation. 3. 4. 155. 

Exhibition, n, tAn allowance 
I for one's support. I, 2. 79. 
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Exfuate, V. To canse to cease; 
make an end of 2. n. 2^ Cf. note. 

Extrude, v. fTo thrust out of or 
from, here unique in taking double 
object. 3. I, 288, 

Ey-strings, it. pi The mosdes. 
tendons, or nerves of the eje. R a6. 



Facultie, it. i)tA branch of art; 
department of knowledge. 5. I. 18. 

2) (a) Ability or aptitude; (b) 
fa personal quality; disposition. 
E. 42; 3- S. 20. 

Fain'd, pp. Obs. form of Feigned. 
4. 6. 49. 

Fame, adv. Gladly; willingly. 
Obj. or arch. 3. 2. 114. et pastint. 

Faith, inter j. In or on one's 
faith,. Obs. or arch. 1. 3. 62. 

Fame, ti. i) Repon, rumor; 
common talk. Rare. 3. 5. 60. 

2} Rumor personified. 5. 2. 75. 

3) Reputation. 3. 5. 76, 129: 4. 7. 
54- 

adf. Acquainted. 3. 4. 



Farder, adv. Obs. form of 
Farther, A.D. 18. 

Farthing, k. The quarter of a 
penny; the coin representing this 
value. (Until I7lh c. chieflyasilver 
coin; subsequently of copper alloys; 
now of bronze.) NED. 4. i. 45. 

Partingall, «. Farthingale: a 
framework of hoops, usually of 
whalebone, worked into some kind 
of cloth, formerly used for extend- 
ing the skirts of women's dresses ; 
a hooped petticoat, NED. 2. r.69. 

Fashion, n. 1 } fOutward action ; 
mere form or pretense. 2. 2. 150. 

2) tHigh quality, or breeding; 
social rank, 3. 3, 19, 



3) Shape, form. Arek. 3. 5. »$. 

4) The action or process at 
forming or fashioning (esp. ooe's 
thonghts). 5, I. 106. 

Fast, H. tThe action of fasting; 
abstinence. Rare. 4. 5, 15. 

'tFatuate, adj. Silly, foolish. 
5- 3- S19. 521. 

Fanlt. n. tD^ciency; lack. 
Phr., For fault of: in default of; 
through want of. Obs. 2. 2. 11 ; 
4- 3. 33. 

Fame, n. i) tA cringing s|^. 
4-7- II- 

a) tPawning speech; servility. 
5. I- 95. 

Feature, n. [a. Lat faclura, a 
making, formation.] Something 
formed or shaped, a creation. (CI 
faclure. a thing made, creation.) 
Arch. 2. I. 109. Cf. note- 
Features, n. pi. General mental 
qualities? 06j. ? 2. 1. 76. 

Fcllow-aharer, n. An actor who, 
with the owner or lessee, shared in 
the receipts and expenses of an 
Elizabethan play-house ; a 'house- 
holder.' 3. 4. 256; 4-4-8, II. 

Felt, V. Perceived by the sense 
of smell. Obs. exc. diaL 2. 1. I& 
Cf. note. 

Fcmall, adf. A form of Female. 
tSimple, plain. 4. 2. 39. 

Ferret, n. [prob. ad. LaL fur, 
robber; Mod.F. furft.] A young 
thief? Arch. 3. 4. 126, Cf. note- 
Fetch, V. To derive, as from a 



Obs.? 



3- 5- 1 



Fild, pp. fa) tPoured out; (b) 
filled, 4. 5, 163. 

Fill, V. To put (wine, etc.) into 
a vessel with the view of filling it ; 
hence, to pour out, Obs. exc. areh. 
NED. 4- 5. 133. 
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Fire, k. A star. Poet. 4. 9. 83. j 

Fist, «. The liand, not neees- | 
sarily clenched or closed. Obi. exc. j 
in jocular use.' NED. 5. 3. 302. 1 

tPlaggon chalne, n. Prob. here, 
a heavy gold chain worn about the ^ 
neck. (But NED. knows only the ■ 
following: ? A chain -brace let to ' 
which a smelling-bottle (F. fiacon) 1 
could be attached.) 5. 3. 42. 

Flectc, V. To pass away quickly ; , 
flit. Obi. exc. foel. A.D. 157. | 

Fleshly, adj. (a> Material, as 
opposed to spiritual; (h) pertain- 
ing to the present lite. Rare. 5. I. 
IIS. 

Fooling, n. tPreceded by an adj., 
Condition or humour for fooling. 
NED. 4. s. 82. 

Fopperie, n. tFoolish action, 
statement, etc. 3. 1. 123. 

Forbeare, v. tTo have patience 
with. I. 2. 181. (Forborne, pp. 
3. 3. 24. Rare.) 

t'Fore, prep. Before ; hy : used 
r adjuration. 3. 1. 



Forge, V. 1) Tr. +To fashion 
(something not material) ; to in- 
vent. 4- 9- 98. 

2) Absol. Invent (falsehoods) ; 
devise (evil). E. 53. 

Fonnalitie, «. Regularity; con- 
formity to legal custom, i. i, 16. 

Formall, adj. Regular, cus- 
tomary? Obs.f P. 10. ' 

Fret, V. To rub. 3. I. 72. 

Fric, n. i) A crowd of insig- 
nificant persons. P. 19. 

z) Youngster, young rascal. Arch. 
4. 5- 113- 

Fright, V. To frighten, scare. 
terrify. Rare exc. poet. 1. 2. 61, 
et passim ( Frighted, pf. 5.3.29I.) 



Front, n. Forehead; face. Poet. 
or rhei. 5. 3. 593; A.D, 156. 

FroBt-fearing, adj. Fitted to 
frighten away, or to withstand, frost 
or cold. Nance word? i. 1. 83. 

Fnunp, B. Sneer; mockery. 
Court-frumps, sneers of the court 

Fulsome, adj. Disgustingly med- 
dling. Obs.7 2. I. 28. 

'Furibund, adj. Furious, raging. 
5- 3. S19. 521- 

PuBtie, adj. [ad. OF. Lat. fust, a 
cask. Cf. '10 savour of the foist,' 
I, e., to smell of the mouldy wine- 
cask.] Stale; ill-smelling. 3.4.387. 



Gable-end, n. tA style of head- 
dress. 3. I. 55. Cf. note. 

Gallant, n. [ad. OF. galer, to 
make a show, to make merry.] 

1) A man of fashion and pleasure. 
Arch. I. 2. SI, 76. 

2) tA woman of fashion and 
pleasure. 3. + 395. 

Gallant, adj. i) tFashionable; 
courtierhke. 2. i. 45. 

2) tlndulging in social gaiety or 
display. 3. i. 15. 16. 

Gallo-belgick, ody. [ad.Mercurius 
Gollii-BelgicHs, an annual register 
first pubhshed at Cologne in 1588.] 
High-flown; outlandish, g. 3, 574. 
Cf. note. 

t'Gan, V. Aphetic form of 
Began ; pret. of Gin, to begia 
5. 2. 56. 

Gathering, n, A collection in 
money. Now dial. 3. 4, 362. Cf. 

IGeneraltie, n. A general idea, 
, term; generality. 5. I. 
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Generation, «. tBreed ; set. 
I. 2. 39. 

Generous, adj. [ad. Lat. gen- 
erosus, i. genus, stock, race.J fWell 
or nobly bom (and hence, noble- 
minded?), s. 3, 394>6oi- 

Gent, ». An abbreviated form of 
Gentlemen. 5. 3. 626- 

Gentle, n. A person of noble or 
gentle birth. Here used in cere- 



addre 






Gentle-folkes, n. pi. Persons of 
good family and position. (The 
sing, first appears in the 19th c. ; 
earlier writers used the pi. Folks. 
See NED.) Arch. 2. 1. 55, 64. 

Gentleman, n. A man of gentle 
birth ; properly, one entitled to 
bear arms, though not ranking 
among the nobility. NED. I. 2. 
30, et passim. 

Gentlewoman, n. In strict sense : 
a woman of gentle birth, x. t. 89, 
tl paitim. 

Gent'man, ft. Gentleman. (Cf. 
gemman, not uncommon since 1500, 
and quite natural to the American 
negro.) 3. 4. 3, el passim. 

tGent'raan-Uke, adj. Gentleman- 
like, gentlemanly. 3, 4. 164. 

tGcnt'nesse, n. Gentleness : cour- 
tesy; gctod-brecding. 5. 3. 261. 

Gentrie, n. i) tGentlemeo. 1.2. 
40. 

2) Good'breeding; polish of man- 
ner. 3. 2. 31. 

3) Quality of gentleman; knight* 
liness. Arch. 5. i. 17. 

tGheat, n. Guest 2. a. 220, 221, 

Girt, V. To bind by favors con- 
ferred; to obligate. Obs. or arch. 
S- 3- 393- 



Glauering, adj. Flattering; 
' blandishing; deceitful. 3. 4. 322. 
[ "tGIibberie, adj. [Corresponds 
to Du. glibberig, mod. LG. glibbrig. 
Cf. Eng. glib =^ smooth, easy.) Slip- 
pery; untrustworthy. NED. 5. 3. 
287, 489 (cf. note), 493- 

Glister, «. A cUster, injection. 
4. 4- 41. (Cf- Oyster, A.D. 207.) 

Close, n. [Orig. f. Gr.TXw*", 
tongue, language, etc] Flattery; 
flattering or fawning speech. Rare. 

3. s. 36. 

Glosse, n. A sophistical or dis- 
ingenuous interpretation. E. 40. 

Goat- footed, adj. Ha\-ing feet 
like a satyr's. 4. 7. 10. 

God, «. t As a title. Occas. pre- 
fixed (without article) to the name 
of a deity (or of a person likened 
to one). Obs. NED. 4.7.6. 

God-head, n. i) Divine nature 
or essence; deity. 4.5.103. 

a) A deity or divinity. Rarf. 
4-5- 1 



God 



tGods a mee. interj. phr. 
save me? Used in protest or im- 
patience, I. 1, s, 38. 

tOods me, interj. phr. Prob, a 
shortened form of Gods a mee, q, v. 
3- 3. 15- 

tGods my bodie, interj. phr. 
God save my bodie? 2. 1. 29. 

tGods my life, inlerj. phr. God 
save my life? 2. 2. 13. 

tGod'a my passion, interj. phr. 
To express impatience : precise 
make-up doubtful. 2. I. 113, 

Goe to. V. phr. Used to express 
exhortation, remonstrance, derision, 
incredulity. Obs. or arch. 3. 4. 60, 
el passim. 

Goe yovir (thy) waies, v. phr. 
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Take your way: go about your 


tarius.'] A petty or inferior gram- 


business; or used as mere expletive. 


marian. NED. I. 2. 130. 


Obs. or arch. 1. 2. 192; 3, 4, 308, 


Gratulate, v. i) Ubiol., to of- 


cl passim. 


fer congratulations. 2, 2. 17. 


tGoll, n. A hand. 5. 3. 194. 


2) Ir. To greet, with ironic or 


Good man, ». Used as a title of 


sinister sense. 4. 7. 17. 


address, orig. to yeomen and farm- 


Graue, adj. i) fRespected; in- 


ers ; here ironic or derisive, i. a. 26, 


fluential ; weighty. 1. 2. 3. 


et passim. 


2) An epithet of respectful ad- 


Good morrow, interj. pkr. A 


dress, s- 3- 170. 604. 


salutation used at meeting in the 


Grauitie, n. fWeight, authority. 


morning, equivalent to the later 


4, 6. 73. 


Good morning. NED. Arch. i. 


Grieuea, h. pi. A plural form of 


3. I. 


Grief, current in the 16th and 17th 


tGoad yeere, n. Good luck; or. 


centuries, but now obs. 1. 3. 64; 


a time of prosperity; but perhaps 


2. 2. 52. 


used quibblirgly. 3. 4. 136. Cf. 


Groome, n. i) Servant; attend- 


note. 


ant. Obs. or arch. (But c£. 


Goose-faire, «. A fair held in 


Groom of the Privy Chamber, etc.. 


certain English towns (still at 


in the English royal household.) 


Nottingham) about Michaelmas, 


3. 1. 285. 


when geese are in season. NED. 


2) tA fellow, in opprobrious 


Also called Green-goose Fair. 3. 4. 


sense. 4. 7. 42. 


145- 


Guerdon, v. To reward, requite. 


Grace, n. i) fA title applied to 


Poet, and rhet. 3. 4. 269. 


a princess. (A courtesy-title now 


fGulch, n. [Cf. Eng. dial, gulch, 


only given to a duke, a duchess, or 


to swallow greedily; Ger. dial. 


an archbishop. Formerly used in 


gulken.] A fat glutton; drunkard. 


addressing a king or queen. NED.) 


3. 4- 146- 


a. 2. I4S. 


Gull,H. I) A dupe. fool. 1. 3. 18: 


2) Favor; honor. Arch.^ E13; 


S. 3- 332. 


a- 1.41; 3.S. 136; 5- 1.33- Grac't, 


2) A trickster, cheat; pretender? 


pp. Honored. I. z. 172. 


5- 3- 616. 


3) \Phr.. Doe grace: to reflect 




credit on; do honor to. 2, 2. 96; 


H 


5. 2. 6. 


tHabffitie, n. Early form of 


4) ^Phr., In grace: in favor. 


Ability. 4. a. 35. Cf. note. 


3. S. 120. 


Habitude, n. Mental or moral 


S) Address? 3. 1.43, 


constitution or habit. 4- 6. 67, 


6) Insinuating manner. 3.4.322. 


Halberd, n. A combined spear 


Gramercie, iB(*r;. Thanks. Arch. 


and baltle-ax in use in the rsth and 


3. I. 23. 


i6th centuries. 4. 4. 43. Cf. note. 


Gramroaticaster, n. [ad. Med. 


tHalfe-arms. n. pi. Short sword 


Lat. grammalkaster, 'scriba, no- 


and dagger? (Cf. 'small arms.' 



side arms,' 'araall sword.') 3. 4. i 
335- 

Halfe pike, n. A kind of short I 
spear. 4. 4. 42. Cf. note. j 

Hand, n, Phr., At any hand: on ! 
any account, in any case. 5- 3- S62. | 

Handle, adj. tHand to hand. 1 
3. S- 47- 1 

tHanger. n. A loop or strap on j 
a sword-belt from which the sword 
was hung. NED. 3- 4- 92- [ 

Hard-tauour'd, adf. Unpleasing 
in feature; ugly. Arch. a. 2. 105. I 

tHart, inUrj. God's heart. 3. »- 
79. 'Hart: 3. 2. 9. 

Ha's, V. Has. NED. records 
haues, hafs, for 3rd. pcrs. sing, of 
have, current from the 13th to the 
1 6th century, and ha's seems to be a 
recollection of these, i. i. 22. 

Heart of me, interj. phr. Used 
to express surprise. 4. 4. a?. 

Heate, n. tin mediaeval physiol- 
ogy, as a quality of 'elements,' 
■humours,' and bodies in general. 
NED. 5. 3. 405. 

Heele, v. An obs. contraction of 
He will. I. 3. 32- 

Heele, n. Phr., Strike vp his 
heeles : to trip up ; upset. 3. 4. 20, 

tHerald at annea, n, phr. A 
special title of the herald, with refer- 
ence to his duties at the toumamenta 
— making proclamations, carrying 
challenges, and marshalling the 
combatants. 4. 3. iJSi is6. 

t Here- hence, adv. From this 
source or cause ; as a result of this, 
S- 3- 365. 

Hieroglyphick, h. A nonsensical 
nickname, chosen prob, for its big 
and enigmatical sound. 5. 3. 161. 

Hiew, «. An obs. form of Hue. 



Hindea, «. pi. Boors 

fane vulgar,' (Here 
vulgus of Ovid, Eleg. 



-anslating 
IS- 33-) 



Appear 



!, aspect. 3. 5. 99. 



His, pron. i) tUs. The use of 
his with things, without personifica- 
tion, is obs. 4. J. 149. 

2) tAfter a substantive, used in- 
stead of the genitive inflection. 
4. 3. 94. Obs. or arch. 

Hold, V. I) tr. +To wager. 
stake (something), 4-3- l6- 

2) inlf. tTo observe, abide by 
(as a promise). 3, 4- 163. 

3) inlr. for reflex. To control 
oneself; forbear. Areh. 3. 1. a6a 

Honesty, n, tHonor ; credit ; 
good name. A.D. 75. 

Honor, n. 'With possessive pro- 
noun, ::= "honorable personality:" 
formerly <and still in rustic speech) 
given to any person of rank or 
quality; now, a formal title for the 
holders of certain offices, . / 

NED. 4. I- 38. Here obs. 

Hooke, 1. tA rogue-catcher. 
3- 4 17. 

Hom-booke. n. A leaf of paper 
containing the alphabet (often with 
the addition of the ten digits, some 
elements of spelling, and the Lord's 
Prayer) protected by a thin plate of 
translucent horn, and mounted on a 
tablet of wood with a projecting 
piece for a handle, NED. 4. 5. 



A Roman egiKs. 
i) tCourtesy, 



I. 2. 225. 
Humanitic, 

obligingness. ; 

2) tA human being. 4. 2. 38. 

Humour, n. i) f^ mood natural 
to one's temperament : caprice, 
whim; sometimes (cf, 1. i. I?) 
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merely state of mind or 
1. 2- 203; 3. I, 6, el passim 

2) Appar. in modem sen 



3- 4- 



3) Humours; a nickname for 
Horaee-Jonson. in allusion to his 
plays, 4. 7. 9: 5. 3- 37. 3I5- 

4) Humours: the plays, Every 
Man in his Humour, Every Man 
out of his HvMour. 3. 4. 20S; 4-3- 

Humorous, adj. Full of humours 
or whims; moody, a. 2, 106, tt 
passim. 



fl. prrp. A weakened form of 
In. 2. I. 65. (I faith = yfaith, 

tl, inter;. Ay; yes. E 3, et 
passim. Cf. note. 

lllbides, H. pi. The ibis is a bird 
allied to the stork and the heron. 
A.D. 



(Obs. form of 
incoherently, 2. 



inhabiting 
206. Cf. note. 

Idl<e)l7. adv. 
Idly.) Foolishly 
1- 49; 5.3- 59'- 

Ile. V. An obs. writing of I'll = I 
will. I shall. E, 43, et passim (I'le. 
I. 1.43). 

lU. adj. tViclous, wicked. (Of 
persons, obs. or dial.) A.D, 45. 

Impale, V. To crown ; encircle 
with a garland. Obs. or arch. 1. 
1.83. 

Impart, v. To bestow, share, 
particularly money or plunder, tr. 
3. 4, 121: in(r, 3, 4. 389, Areh. 

timpeach, », A blemish or in- 
jury, 5. 3, i6g. 

Imputation, n. Phr., Doe impu- 
tation : to attribute a fault to. 

3, 4- 218-9. 



'IIIncubOB. n. A feigned evil 
spirit or demon (originating in per- 
sonilied repref^entations of the night- 
mare) supposed to descend upon 
persons in their sleep, and especially 
to seek carnal intercourse wilh 
women. In the Middle Ages, their 
existence was recognised by the 
ecclesiastical and civil law. NED. 
5. 3. 29Z. 484 {cf. note). 486, 

Indited, pp. Accused. Obs. or 
arch. 5, 3, 222, 427. 

Inditement, h, Obs. form of In- 
dictment. 5, 3. 2ig. 

•Inflate, v. 5. 3. SM (ef. note). 
SiS- 



The process of be- 
itate of being, putfed 
ir self-praise, Arek. 



Inflation, n, 
coming, or the 
up wilh vanity 
5. 3. 3?i. 

Influence. «. l) (a) Spec, in 
Aslrol. The supposed flowing or 
streaming from the stars or heavens 
of an etherial fluid acting upon the 
character and destiny of men, and 
affecting sublunary things generally; 
(b) Transf. The exercise of per- 
sonal power by human beings, 
ligured as something of the same 
nature as astral influence. NED. 
S- 1. 42. 

2) In modern sense, 5, i. 102. 
I Informe, v. iAbsol. To make 
known or tell as an informer or 
accuser. NED. 4. 5- "3. 

Ingage, v. To pledge, risk, put 
in gage. Rare. 4- 9- 83. 

Intend, v. tTo fix the mind or 
attention upon; devote oneself to. 
I. i. 148, 

Interested, pp. Phr., Interested 
in ; having influence over. Obs, ? 



"58 



i) tTo sue or pray 
for (a favor). 4. 2. 32. 

2) To ask. 2. I, 145, et pasitm, 

3) To ask and prevail or obtain. 
a. 2. 151 ? 3. I, 64. 

Intreated, pp. fPrevailed upon 
by entreaty or solicitation. 3. 3. 112. 

InucRt, V. tTo compose, as a 
work of literature. 5. 3. 377. 

Inuention, ti. The power of men- 
tal creation or construction ; inven- 
tiveness. I. I. ss- 

Inulron, v. To encompass; 
(hover over?). 3. 5. 96. 

Inuite,u. 1) Torecall (tomind). 

3. I. 84. 

a) tTo ask and obtain or prevail. 

4. 3. (46, 

3) In modern sense, passim. 

It, proH. i) tHe. 'Tis,3.4.400; 

5. 3- i6i- 

2) Its. Obs. exc dial. It selfe, 
3. 2. 26 (cf. note) ; A.D. 80. 

tlwisse. adv. [a. OE. getvis, adj., 
certain ; ME, iwisse, adv., certainly. 
Cf. mod, G. gaviss.] Assuredly, 
truly. I. 2. 58. Iwusse, 5. 3. 261 



(cf, , 



te). 



lade, n. A worn-out horse. 3. 
4. 181. 

Jaded, pp. adi. (a) Worn out, 
and (b) tcon tempt ibie, i. 2. 252, 

larre, v. An obs. form of Jar. 
To tremble ; strike together dis- 
cordantly, I. 3, ?6, 

lewell, n. A costly ornament. 
In tlie general sense, obs. I, 3. 38, 

lerkin, n. In the i6th and 17th 
centuries, a close-fitting jacket, jer- 
sey, or short coat, often made of 
leather. Arch. i. 3. 196. 



lerldng, adj. f Accustomed to 
wield the rod, and hence, fig., to 
carp and cavil? g, 3. 381. 

loy, V. r) Ir To enjoy. Arch. 
4- 9- 30. 

2) inir. To rejoice. 4. 9. 47. 

K 

Kins-folkes, », pi. Rdatives. 
(NED. gives pi, 'kinsfolk' and 
'kinsfolks,' and calls the word rare. 
CD. gives for the pi. only Tdtis- 
folk." The form 'kinsfolks' occurs 
in our middle states, but all forms 
are becoming uncommon.) 3- '■ 199- 

Knaue, «. 1) A male servant. 
Arch. I. 2. 29; 4. 4. 8, 18, 21. 

2) A rascal, scoundrel. 3. 4. 93. 

Knowledge, n, t Acquaintance, 
friendship. 3. i. 2a. (Horace seems 
Co mean learning, and Crispinus to 
interpret as acguainlance.) 



Labour, v. Ir. To work for. 
Obs. or arch. 5. i. 129, 

Ladie, ft. i) Vocatively. In the 
singular, now only poel. or rk^t. 
NED. 2. 1, 93. el passim. 

2) The feminine corresponding to 
lord. 4, 1, 39, el passim. 

Laid, /■/!. Planned. 3. i. 164. 

Land-Remora, «. [Lai. remora, 
a delay, hindrance.] One who 
clings like the sucking-fish, Eche- 
neis remora. 3. 2. 6. Cf. note. 

"Lasse, interj. An obs. form of 
Alas, A.D, 3a 

Laxatiue, adj. tLoose, inconti- 
nent (of tongue). A,D. 76. 

Left, pp. Ceased. E. 6a 

Legge, n, (Leg,) fA "bow and 
scrape.' 2. 2. 200. 



A 



Glossary 



Lemnw, m. [Gr. ^^w«, Lat. lent- 
ma, a theme.] A theme; the sub- 
ject of an epigram. A.D. 117. 

Lending, n. Something that has 
been borrowed; a loan. Arch. 
3 4 aj- 

'Lesse, con;'. An obs. form of 
Unless. 3, s. 123. 

Let, n. A hindrance, an obstacle. 
Arch. 4. 9. 6. 

Lewd, adj. i) flgnorant, rude. ■ 

3- I ".'>- ' 
2) tScandalous ; malicious. 3. 5. 

129. 130- ; 

Libertine, n. A persoo of unre- 
strained and reckless conduct ; here, 
perhaps, a slanderer, defamer. Arch. 
I. 2. SS. 

Licentious, adj. i ) Unrestrained ; 
going beyond all bounds. I. 2. 55- 
Arch. 

2) Libertine; lascivious. 4. 6. 54. 

3) In senses i) and 2) combined. 

4- 5. [4- 

Lieue, adj. An obs. form of Lief, 
4- 3- 128. 

Lighted, pp. Alighted (from a 
coach). Arch, or dial 2. I. 178- 

Like, adj. Tredicatively, const. 
lo with inf.: That may reasonably 
be expected lo (do, etc.), likely lo. 
Now somewhat rare in literary use ; 
still common colloq.' NED. 4. 5. 132. 

List, V. To be disposed; wish. 
Arch, s- 3- 301- 

Locust, R. A nickname for a 
young rascal, chosen prob. because 
the locust is a devourer and de- 
stroyer. 3. 4. 399. 

fLoftie, adv. Loftily; with dig- 
nity or elevated spirit. 3. 4. 173. 

tLording, n. Sir; master. A 
title of respect, usually in pi., as 
here. 2. 2. 89. 



tLotium, n. [Lat. lolium, urine,] 

Stale urine, used by barbers as a 
'lye' for the hair. NED. 3. 4. 13 
Cf. note, 

Louer, h. 1 ) A woman who is 
beloved. (In sing., arch.) 2. 2. 174. 

2) Referring to both sexes: 4. 5, 
30. 32. 

•Lubricail, adj. [ad. Lat lubri- 
eifs, slippery, deceitful.] Slippery; 
uncertain; wanton, Obs. or arck. 
5- 3- 287. 489 (cf. note). 493. 

Lust, n. fA keen desire — not 
restricted as in modern usage, 
A.D. 45- 

Lyen, pp. tl^in ; lodged. 4, 1. 
44. Cf. note. 



Uadam(e, n. My lady; lady: 
originally a formal term or address 
to a lady <a woman of rank or 
authority, or the mistress of a house- 
hold) ; now a conventional term 
of address to women of any degree, 
&c CD. Here, obs. In 2. 2. 30, 
136, 148, 152, applied to a princess ; 
in 4. I. 37. to a lady of rank. 

*tli[agnificate, v. [ad. Lat. mag- 
nificarc, to magnify.] To magnify: 
eittol; exalt 5. 3. 297, 49S (cf. 
note), 499, 

Make, v. intr. t'^o compose 
poetry. 5. 3. 377. 

Maker, n. fA poet; (a satirist). 
3- 5. 136- 

tMalic't, adj. Hated; made the 
object of malice. E, 10, 

Man, V. +To attend, escort. 4. 2. 3. 

Mangonizing, adj. Accustomed 
to furbish ufi things for sale. 3. 4. 
291. Cf. note on Mango, 3. 4. 317. 

Manner, 11. Sort; kind. Obi.. 
or arck. 4. 5. 16. 



Han of WVTC, n. phr. A soldier, 
1. 2. 171. 

Mark, h, A marking or noting; 
note. Rare. 2 i. i6g. 

Harmaset, h. (Mannosel.) A 
small ape or monkey. 4. 2, 6a Cf. 

Mai7, inter;. The Virgin Mary. 
The name (usually written Marry) 
was used in expressions ol surprise, 
asseveration, etc. 3. 4- 3'S ; 3- S- 93. 
et passim. Marry. 3. 1. 141. Obs. 

Masque, n. 1) A masquerade; 
revel. Arch. 2, 1. 67. 

2) A cover for the face, usually 
of .silk or velvet, worn at masquer- 
ades. In Elizabeth's reign, masks 
began to be used as ordinary articles 
of women's costume. 4. i. 22. 

Master, n. A title of address. 
Master is now changed to Mister in 
ordinary speech, and used in its un- 
changed Form only before the name 
of a boy, or by a servile dependent 
to a superior. CD. Arch. 1. t. 4; 
a. I. I, el fiassim. 

Material], adj. tFuU of matter 
or thought; wise. 5. I. 138. 

Hatterie, adj. Pithy ; wise. 
Rare. 4. 5, 38, 

Heat(e, h. Food in general 
Obs. or arch. 2. 2. 220; 3. 3. z8. 
*( passim. Ct. Sweat meates. 3, 3. 
27. 

Mec thinkes, v. phr. Melhinks ; 
it seems to me. Arch. i. 2. 59, et 

Me ere, adj. t Absolute, utter. 
3.4. 305: 4.3. 107; 4.6. 71- 

Heerely, adv. tPurely, abso- 
luiely. 4- 6- 7°- 

Melancholic ke, adj. Afflicted 
with melancholy. Arch. 4.3.4. 



Melancholjr, n. A gloomy i 

of mind ; esp, tan affected sadaess. 
one of the Eiizabelhan 'humours' 
ridiculed by Jonson. 2, 2. 102 ; 3. i. 
221. 

Mercer, 11, A dealer in dotlis. 



tMinsitiue, adj. Prim; affected. 
. I, 40. Cf. note. 
Miserie, h. i) Wretchedness. 



Obs. or Scotch. See CD. 5. i. 6^. 
Cf, note. 

Mis-gotten, adj. Misbegotten ; 
unnatural. Obs. or arch. 4. 6. 58. 

fMis-prize, v To misunder- 
.■ilaiid, misconstrue, r, 2, 118, 119. 

Mistris, n. 1) A woman who is 
loved or courted. Arch, exc pott. 

1. 2. 49: 2. 2. 41 (Mistrcsse), tl 
' l-assim. 

] 2) Approaches modern deroga- 
tory sense? 3- 4- 395; 4- 3-32- 

3> A title of address applied to a 
citizen's wife: 2. I. 99 (Mistresse) ; 

2. 3. 27, f( passim. 
Modeme, adj. 

fling. 5, 3, 390. 

a) tPashionable ; 
4-332. 

Moorish, adj. Having the quali- 
ties of a moor; barren; wild. 
5. [. 84. Fig.. 061.? 

Moralitic, n. +A writing that 
has a moral aim or contains stric- 
tures on folly and vice; a satire. 
S 3- 141- 

UoK, adj. tGreater. A.D. 301. 

Mother, n- The hysterical pas- 
sion (with quibble). 3. 1. 196. 

Motion, «. 1) tA puppet. 3. 4. 
336- 

2) fA mountebank. 5. 3. 202. 



I) tTrivial; 



o date.' 




Uotly, adj. Party-colored, like 
the molley dress o£ a jester; hav- 
ing a fool's character or mind, 5. 3. 
332- 

Moyle, n. An obs. variant of 
Mule. r. 2. i&i, el paisim. 

tMumniia, H. A medicinal prep- 
aration supposed to consist of the 
substance of mummies or of dead 
bodies; hence, a medicinal liquor or 
gum in genera!. Here, a term of 
endearment. 2. i. 73, 

Muse, H. Poetic inspiration, t. 
1.46. Personified, 3- '■ il,et pastim. 

Muse. V. tTo wonder. P. 5. 

Musique, «. An orchestra ; a 
company of musicians. Rare, 2. i. 
6?; 2- 2. zo8. (Cf Musicke. in 
modern sense. 3, 4. 148.) 

N 



Neat, adi 


T) 


Pure 


unmixed. 


With neat wi 


e = Ut.»w 


ro. Horace, 


Sal. 2. I. 9- 


3- 5- 


5- 




2) Complc 


e; clever. 


4. 3- 20. 


Neufe. H. 


(A 


variant of Neif, 


neaf. ) The 


fist 


or hand. Prov. 


Eng. and Scotch. 


CD. 


3. 4. 221- 


Neufi, n. 


An 


obs. 


varianl of 


Newt. 4. 3. 


31- 






New, adv. 


tAn 


EW. 


3- 14. 


Night-raue 


n, n. 


A bird that cries 


in the night; 


prob 


then 


ight- heron, 


or night -crow 


3. 


4-370 




Nitt7, adj. 


Full of n 


ts, or eggs 


of lice and similar inse 


cW ; lousy. 


3. 4. 359. 








Nominate, 


V. 


tTo 


call ; de- 



5. 3. 286. 
Not, V- [OE. nytan. I. ne vrili 
if not, I know not, ME. nol 
Skeat's Chaucer, nool) 1 know r 
he knows not.] Know nol; 
ignorant, 3. S- 57- Cf, note. 



Numm'd, pp. An obs. form of 

Numbed. 5, 1. 63. 

Nut-crscker. 11, One who 

munches nuts, esp, at the theatre. 
I. 2. 192. Cf. note. 



Oade, n. Woad. A cruciferous 
plant, I satis linctoria, formerly 
much cultivated in Great Britain on 
account of the blue dye extracted 
from its pulped and fermented 
leaves. CD. 2. I, 59. 

•tOblatrant, odj. [ad. Lat. obla- 
trarc, to bark at.] Barking; snarl- 
s. 5- 3. S19 (cf. note), 



mg; c: 

ObBcruance, n. tObservant care ; 
heed. 3. s. 34. 

Obseme, v. tTo treat with re- 
spect and deference, i. 2. 141. 

'tObatupefact, adj. [a. Lat 
obstupefacfre, to stupefy.) As- 
tounded, stupefied. S. 3. S^. Cf. 

Ocular, adj. Plain to be seen; 
public, 4. 5- 77. 

Odoriferous, adj. Fig., pleasing, 
sweet. 4 3. 82. 

Of, pre/i, I) By. Arch. 2. 2. 
200. 

2) tin. 3. I. 253; 4. I. 28. 

3) tAt. A.D. 17. 

4) Through ; because »f. Arch. 
A.D. 81, 

Off, prep. A variant of Of. 
'Off appears casually from c. 1400, 
but of and off were not completely 
differentiated till after i6oo.' NED. 
4- 4- 37- 

OCBcious, adj. t) tFormal- 4. 
9. 69, 

2) Meddling. + 7, 65; s, 3 i* 

3) Over-zealous. 3. 3. 32, 



Often, adj- Frequent ArcK oi 
til. 4- 3. 14- 

On, prep. tOf. i- 2. 4; 2. z. 
30S: 3. 4- 345; 4- 3. 21. 

Once, adv. t^^phatically : once 
for all? A.D. 215, 

Orb, B. i) One of the heavenly 
bodies. Pott, or rhet. i. 3. 45. 

2) A circle. Obs. or rare. 4-8.9. 

tOrganoo, n. An organ, instru- 
ment. 5. 3, 299. 

tOmature, n. An ornament or 



ParceU-guiltie, arf;. HalfguiltT; 
partly guilty. Nonce wordT 5. 3. 
433. Cf. note. 

tParcell-poct, n. A poetaster; 
mere rimester. 3. 4. i?2. 

tPasainglr, adv. Excecdiii^y. 



1 2. : 



142. 



decor 



■ 59- 



Out-landish, adj. Foreign, alien. 
Arch. 5. 3. 570, 
fOut-roome. n. An outlying 



tOul 



Appearance; ex- 



Ouer-run, v. It. +To run or drive 
(aomething) over. 5. 3. 629. Cf. 

Owleglai, n. Utenspiegcl. the 
hero of 3 cycle of German tales and 
jests. 3. 4. ISO, Cf. note. 



Patronage, n. tCusnjdy: bow- 
dianship. 4. 6. 59. 

Pattin, n. ( Patten. ) A shoe 
wilh a thick wooden ;o1e: a dog. 
5. 3- 421. 

Pedant, n. fA schoolmaster (as 
always in Shakespeare). 5. 3. 381. 

Pedigree, ». Antecedents: rec- 
ord. 06j.? I. 2. 58, 

Peece, b. Any work of imagina- 
tion or art A drama, Ded. A 
poem. 3. 4. 7a An image or concep- 
tion to be painted or described, 5. i. 
114, 



Pack-needle, n. A large curved 
needle for sewing up packages. 

2. I. 52. 

Palme, n. Honor; triumph. (A 
leaf or branch ot the palm tree was 
used anciently as a symbol ot vic- 
tory.) 5, 3. 331. 376, 

Panch, n. An obs. or dial, form 
of Paunch. I. 2. 22. 

Paralell, n. i) fA social equal, 
r. 2. 31- 

2) Something similar ; a counter- 
part. 3. 1. 96. - 

llParanomaue, n. (Paronoma- 
sia.) Word-play. 3. i. 97. Cf. 



Pen, V. intr. To write. ArcK 
3, 4- 173. 179- 

Pencil, 1, A fine-pointed brtish, 
used by artists. 5. t. 115. 

tPenny-biter, n. A petty sharper. 
3. 4. 37a-3. 

Perruke, n, (Peruke.) A wig. 
Obi. exc. hist. 5. 3, 32. Cf. note 

Perstemptuous, adj. Tucca's 
blunder for presumptuous. Nonce 
xvord. 3. 4- '5'' 

I llPetasua. n. [Gr. Wtiktoi; LaL 
pelasus.] A broad-brimmed felt 
hat, worn by Greek shepherds and 
hunters, and ascribed also to 
Hermes, 4. 4. 15, 

Phansie, n. IContr, of fantasy, 
ad. Lat. /'hanfaWa. amakingvisible.] 

1) A fiction, or fantasy; an illu- 
sion. 4. 6. 72 (phansy), 

2) Inclination, liking; 'fanty." 
4- 9- 57- 





Glossary 



Phantasie, ii. Fantasy; 
ganl fancy. 4. 6. 4. 

Pilcher, b. One who wears a 
pilch, or coarse cloth or leatlier 
jerkin, .-irch. 3- 4- 5; 5- 3- 422- 
Cf, note. 

Pinnion, ». Opinion, Nonce 
■word. 2. 1. 27, 

Ksh, V. ir. To express contempt 
for. Rare. 5. 3. 78. 

Pish, interj. An rnpression of 
contempt, s. 3. 77. 

Plagiarj', ». A plagiarist Arch. 
4.3.99, 

Plausible, adj. (a. Lat. plausi- 
bilis, pleasing, acceptable.] tPleas- 1 
ing, acceptable, 4. 9. 40. | 

Play-drcBScr, n. One who re- 1 
hashes old plays. 5. 3. 226-7. Cf. | 
notes on this word and on Dresser, j 
3-4-339- \ 

tPoet-ape, ». A pseudo-poet ; 
an envious, imitating rimester. 
E 35. Cf. note. 

tPoint-tnwaer, n. A body ser- 
vant who ties his master's laces, 
Obs. 3. 4. 223. Cf. note. 

Poke, V. To urge. 2. 1. 43. 

fPoore. adv. Poorly. A.D. 20. 

Pothecarie, n. An aphetic form 
of Apothecary. 3. 3. 8, et passim. 
(Polhecary, 3. i. 154, et passim.) 

Poult-foot. ad), [f. ME. pulle. a 

pullet, fowl (cf. poultry) -f-foot.) 
tClub-fooicd ; chicken- footed. 4. 7. 
2 Cf.notc. 

Poxe, n. Small-pox ; also 'French 
pox.' In imprecations, equivalent 
to 'plague.' 2. I, 152, el passim. 

Preaaae, n. (Press.) Crowd, 
throng, s. 2. 4S- 

Preferre, v. [a. Lat praeferre, to 
place before.] 



1) To give precedence or prefer- 
ence 10. Arch. 2. 2. 2. 

2) To advance; exalt; promote. 
4.5- 148; 5-2-38- 

3) To choose. 4. 6. 75. 
Presented, pp. tRepresented, 

personated. 3. 4. 213. 

Presently, adv. Immediately, at 
once. Arch. 2. 2. 208, el passim. 

President, «. fA presiding or 
ruling spirit. 5. 1. 39- 

Pre'thee, v. A corruption of Pray 
thee — I pray thee. 2.1.125. Arch. 
Pray thee, i. 2. 226, el passim; 'Pray 
thee, 5- 3. it"- 

Prettie, adj. 1) Clever; excel- 
lent Obs. or arch. 3. I. 28. 

2) tSlrong. robust 5, 3. 551. 

Preuented, pp. fAnticipated ; 
forestalled. E. 30. 

Pronounce, v. i) intr. fDe- 
clame ; 'spout' 3. 4. 224. 

2) tr. To utter formally. 5. 3. 



tA poet; an tnter- 
muses. 4. 7. 27 (cf. 



tFor 



597- 

Prophet, n. 
prefer of the 
note) ; 5. 1. 37 

Proportion, 
tution? 3. I. 29. 

•Pronimped, pp. [a, Lat pro- 
rumpere, to break forth.] tBroken 
forth, burst out 5. 3, 534 (cf- 
note), S3S, 536. 

Proscrib'd. pp. Forbidden to 
have dealings with ; interdicted 
from. Obs.'? A.D. 184. 

Prospect, n. Phr.. In prospect; 
within sight, view. 3- 4- I9S- 

Prospectiue, n. [ad. Lat pro- 
spicere, to look forward, look into 
the distance.] tPerspeetive ? 3. I. 
36. 

Prouost, n. [ad. Lat. praepoti- 
lus, principal, chief.) Chief, leader. 



a64 Pof, 

f Puckfist, n. A puff-ball ; fig., an 
empty boaster. 4- 7. 24 (cf. note) ; 
S.3.3& 

Puet, n. Pewit, the 'Ungtiing 
gull.' or mire crow, with play on 
poel. 4. 3, 68, 

tPuSe witiE. n. A pufied-up 
part of a dress, rising fram the 
■boulders, and resembling a wing. 
CD. 4. I. 17. Cf, note. 

•Puffy, adj. 5. 3. 513 (cL note), 
515- 

pD'nee, ti. An obs. form of 
Puisne, q.v. 3. 4. 325. 

Puisne, n. (a) A judge of in- 
ferior rank. Arch.; (b) ta fresh- 
man at the Inns -of- Court. This is 
doubtless the sense in which Jonson 
here uses the term. 5. 3. 613. Cf. 

Punke, «. A loose woman: also 
used as a term of endearment, but 
with derogatory sen^e. t. 2. 51, rt 
passim. 

Pure, adj. Cleanly (i. e,. wont 
to wash clothes clean). Obs. or 
arch. 4. I. 20. (Cf. 4. 1. 8.) 

Purely, adv. Very ; remarkably. 
Obs. or prov. Eng. {CD. cites this 
passage.) 2. 2. 194. 

Pyramid, «. tA style of head- 
dress. 3. I. 56. 



Quack-saluer, n. A pretender in 
medicine ; quack. 3. 4. 14. 

'Quaking custard, «. phr. Fig., 
a coward, 5. 3- 5^^' Cf. note. 

Qualitie, n. High birth or rank; 
good social position. Arch. 3. 5. 
131; 5. 3. 123. 

Quarried, pp. t(a) Pounced 
upon; made a prey of; or (b) pro- 



vided with prey. 5, 1 



Cf. r 



Qneane, «. A jade, hussy, scold. 
Areh. cxc. Hi. ^. 5. 214. 

Qaeere, n. An obs. form of 
Choir. .\ company ; synod. 4. 5. 
187. 

Qmck(e, adj. Living, alive. 
Arch. 3. 5. no; ^9- A 

Quit, t: tTo acquit, absolve. 5. 

.V 391 

Quite, T'. .An obs. form of Quit. 
To repay, requite. 5. 1. 46, 

tQuoth'a, ifterj. (Quoth he.) 
Forsooth! indeed! originally a par- 
enthetical phrase used in repeating 
the words of another with more or 
less contempt or disdain. CD. a. 
I. 127. 

Quotidian, adj. Daily. 5. 3. 136. 



Raise, t: Absol., 10 cause to rise. 
Ofrj.? 3.4. 171. 

Ramme, n. A male sheep' here, 
a nickname for a sheriffs officer. 
3- 4- "8. 

Kampe, i-. To rear, leap up, as 
a wild beast. (Cf. Romp.) 5. 3. 
285. Ct. note. 

Rand, v. An arch, variant of 
Rant 3. 4. 177. 

tRescue, deliver. 



Rapt, V. fa. Lat. raptare, to seize 
and carry off.] +To seiie and carry 
away. 5. 2. 45. 

Rapt, adj. Transported. 3. 4. 



1) A low fellow. 
I boor. 



Raacall, n. 

2. 27. 3'. 56. 

2) tOne of the rabble; 
churl. T. z. 89, (These senses are 
difficult to distinguish : probably 
both occur in each case.) 

Rascall, adj. Base; worthless; 
'accursed.' Rare. 3. 4. 229. 



b 
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RaniBh, v. i) To enrapture. 
3- 4. 244. 

z) To transport, snatch away. 
both lit. and fig. senses. 3. 5. 16. 
(Here translates Horace, Sal. 2. i. 
10, ro^iV.) 

Ratiisht, pp. tSnatched away ; 
seized and carried off. I. 3. 73. 

Raze. !'. Pig., to erase or obliter- 
ate. Obs.? 4. 9. 19. 

Read. v. tTo recommend, advise. 
1. 3. 70. 

t Reasonable, adv. Reasonably, 
a. .. 136. 

■Reciprocall, ad/. 5 3. 484 (cf 
note), 486. 

Recoucr, v. i) To recollect, re- 
call. 3. 1. 47. 

a) /Ibsol, to cause to recovei 
(spirit). 06j. ? 3. 4. 171. 

Rector, n. A ruler. Rare. 5. 3. 
43. 

Relinquish, v. intr. [a. Lat. re- 
linquere, to leave.) tAn affectation 
for 'to depart, withdraw from cotn- 
pany.' a. 2. 233. 

Relish, V. inlr fTo have a flavor ; 
10 seem. 4. 3. 19, 

Remember, v. tReflexively: to 
call to one's own mind ; be re- 
minded. 3. r. 204. Phr„ Be re- 
membered; to recollect. 2. i. 61-2. 

Remit, v. tTo omit. 3. 1. 61. 

Remora, n. The sucking lish. 
Eckemris remora. See Land- Re- 
mora, snfra, and cf. note. 3. 2. 6. 

Reposed, pp. adj. Settled and 
composed. Arch. 3. 5, 35. 

Resolue, v. tr. tTo free from 
doubt or perplexity ; inform. 4. 2. 20. 

Respect, v. i) To design, pur- 



Respire, 1 

41. 



I) To exhale. 






) To inhale. 4- 8. 2a 

Resume, v. AbsoL, to take back. 
5- 3. 155. 

Retire, t: Ir. To draw back ; 
cause to return. Arch. 4. 9. 91. 

*Retrograde, adj. 5. 3. 285, 484 
(cf. note). 486. 

Rid, pp. An abs. or dial, form of 
Ridden. 4. 7. 4. 

Right, adj. Genuine, real. Obs. 
or arch. 4. 5. 107. 

Right, adv. Thoroughly, realty, 
very. Arch, or dia!. 3. 4. 229. 

Risse, pp. An obi. pp. o! Rise. 
E-aa. 

Riuall, H. tOne having a com- 
mon right or privilege with another. 
I, 2. 27, 

Rob, V. tTo steal (something) ; 
take (something) away unlawfully. 
3. 5- ?o. 

fRode, n. An inroad, incursion. 
3- S- 6'. 

Rooke, H, tA simpleton; gull. 
[CD. quotes: 'An arrant rook, by 
this light, a capable ch eating- stock ; 
may carry him up and down 
by the cars like a pipkin.' Chap- 
lan, May-Day. 3. 2.] 1. 2. 18. 

Rowle powle, n. (Roly-poly?) 
A low fellow. I. 2. 26-27. Cf. note. 

Rue, n. Pity. Obs. or prov. 3. 

Ruffe. «, 'A projecting band or 

frill, plaited or bristling, especially 
e worn around the neck. In the 
:teenth century ruffs of muslin or 
lawn, often edged with lace, plaited 
goffered, and stiffly starched, 
e worn by both men and women, 
le of them very broad, projecting 
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CD. 4. I. 7. Cf. note. 

Rug. n. fCoa 
frieze. 3. I. 66. 



all directions." j tScroile, n. [Orig. proh. '« scrof- 
, ulous fellow,' f. Lat. tcrofnia*, 

woolen doth ;; scrofulous swellings.] A wretch; 

note. : mean fellow. 4. 3. 35. 

I Seated, pp. Situated, located. 



Sack, H. A loose gown. 4. i 
Cf. note. 
SadnesBC, n. tSt 



Safelier, adv. More safely. Obs. 
or areh. 1, 3.47. 

Sate, V. Preterit of Sit. Obs. or 
ore A. A.D. 143. 

Satisfaction, n. Atonement 5. 
3. 603. 

Satyre, n. i ) fA writer of satires 
3. 5. 2: 53-3^. 

2) A satirical poem. 3. 5. 41, loO, 

3) Specifically: one of Jonson's 
'Comicall Satyres.' 3. 4, 205; 4. 3. 
122. 

4) A satyr (with quibble). 3. 4- 
38?. 

Say, V. iPhr., Well said: well 
done, a commendatory exclamation. 
2. I. 2Q-21, el passim. 

tSay, V. To essay, endeavor. 
A.D. 215. 

t'Sbodie, iulerj. God's body. 2. 

ire 

tScant, adv. Scarcely; hardly. 
4- 3- ?i- 

tScape, V. Escape. 3. i- 217- 

Scarabe, n. A beetle. It was 
supposed to be bred in and to feed 
on dung; hence the name was often 
applied opprobriously to persons. 
CD. 4.7.51. 

Schoole-Iike, od/. Pertaining to 
the schools or the schoolmen. 5. i. 
129. 



Scold, M 
4- 5- ai4- 



A noisy, railing w 



Sent, V. An obs. form of Scent. 
To smell (out). (The speihng Sent 
keeps nearer to the original Lat. 
senlire, to perceive by the senses.) 
5. 3- S5. 

Sentence, m. A pithy saying; 
maxim, i. 2. 103. 

Sermoti, n. A satirical poem. 
[Cf Horace, Epist. 2. 2. 60,] 4 I. 



Sesterce, n. A sestertius, a large 
I Roman copper coin, equivalent to 
four asses, or about five cents in 
American money. 4. 7. 9. PI., 
sesterces, 34- 196; sesterties, 3. 4. 
64. 

Set, V. \Phr., Sets off: appears. 
A.D. 2a 

Setter. ». A man who 'points,' 
or indicates victims for his roaster 
or for his confederates. I. 2. 197. 
Cf. note. 

Setting forth, v. phr. tFumish- 
ing; adornment Obf. a. 2. 217. 

Shew, V. Show. Arch. a. i, 95, 
el passim. 

Shifter, «. A trickster, dodger. 
cozener. (Cf Shift, the 'thread- 
bare shark' in Every Man oul of hit 
Humour.) 3. 4. 189. 

Shine, n. Brightness, splendor. 
Arch. E. n. 

Shoo'd, V. A form of Should. 
3. r. 183, 

tShot-clogge, «. A person tol- 
erated only because he pays the 
shot or tavern reckoning, for the 
company, i. 2. 18. Ct note. 
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Shot-free, adj. Scot-free. A.D. 
25- Cf. note. 
ISiUieneue, ti. Silkiness: used 
J sly. simulating such titles 
highness,' to imply lux- 
-,, etc CD. 3. I. 261. 
Silly, adj. Foolish, but with the 
added arch, sense of weak, impotent. 
4.9- 108L 

Sinnewc, n. |A nerve. {It is 
in some cases difficult to determine 
whether Jons on has in mind the 
older meaning 'nerve,' or the pres- 
ent meaning 'tendon.') i. 3. 75, et 

Sirra(h, k. A word o£ address, 
almost equivalent to 'fellow' or 
'sir,' used in anger or contempt. 
Obs. or arch. i. 3. 32, et paitim. 

tSkeldcr, v. i) infr. To prac- 
tise begging, esp. under the pretense 
of being a wounded or disbanded 
soldier ; play the swindler. CD. 
1. 2. 52. Skcldring, 5. 3. 189. 

2) Ir. To swindle, etc. 3. 4- 167. 

Skil, V. To make a difference ; 
have significance. Obs. or arch. 
3. 4- 188. 

Skill, n. Discernment; knowl- 
edge. 4. 6. 36. 

Skinker, n. A server of drink ; 
a tapster. Obs. or dial. 4. 5- 139- 

fSHd. inlerj. God's (eye)Iid. 
3 I- 3. 

tSlight interj. God's light. 3- 
1.83; 4. 3. 16 ('Slight). 

Sling, K. tA piece of artillery in 
use in the sixteenth century. CD. 
4.1.26. Ct. note. 

Smart-tongu'd, adj. Having a 
sharp tongue; given to the use of 
biting speech. Arch. 4. 5, 107. 

'Snarlimg guats, n. phr. S- 3- 546- 



Cf. r. 



'Snotterie, n. [f. snot, nasal 

mucus.] Filthiness. S. 3' Z93. SO' 
(cf. note), 507- 

Snufier, n. tProb. here, a dish 
for holding snuff. 2. i. 61. Cf. 

Sock, H. (a) A light shoe or 
slipper worn by actors in the ancient 
comedy; (b) nether stocks, 3. 4. 
1325. 

\ Sodaine, adv. An obs. variant of 
Sudden. 4. 5. 191. et passim. 

Soothe, V. tTo indulge and en- 
courage. 4. 5- 224; 4. 6. 55. 

Sort, H. fA set, company, pack. 
I. 2. 219, et passim. 

Sounding, n. A flourish,of trum- 
pets in the old theatre, tst S.D. 
Cf. note. 

Soueraigntie, n. fContro!, mas- 
tery, 2. 2. 16. Ct, note. 

Sower, adj. (Sour.) Satirical; 
bitter, 3. 5. i. 

Sparke, 11. A gay and sprightly 
young man. I. 2. 215. 

Sperroacete, n. A fatty sub- 
stance found in the head of the 
sperm whale, used in ointments and 
cosmetics. Here, a term of endear- 
ment, 2. I, 7a. 

Spight, n. An obs. form of Spite. 
E. 60, et passim. 

Spight, V. To hate. Rare. 5. 3. 
478. 

Sprigbt, n. Obs. form of Sprite. 
Spirit; wit. 3. I. 12. 

t'Sprecious, interj. God's pre- 
cious (blood, life, etc.) 2, i. 134- 

'Spurious, adj 5. 3. 293, 501 (cf. 
note), 507. 

Square, adj. Proper; specious. 
4. 6. 73. 

Staffe, n. tA stanza. 2. 2. 170. 

Stager, n. tA player. 3, 4. 196, 
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et paitim. (In i. 2. 17. possibly a 
gallant who haunts the theatre.) 

Stalker, n. fA player— so called 
because of his imposing stride. 
3. + 132, 293- 

Stalking, adj. fFit for the mouth 
of a 'stalker' or player; tragic; 
bombastic. 3- + '7+ 

Stall, n. tA depository. 3. i. 114. 

Stand, n. A robbery. ( Prob. 
from the highwayman's conunand, 
Stand! or, Halt!) Cf. mod. slang, 
'a hold-up.' Ofcj.? A.D. 49. 

Starch, v. Phr., Starch you : to 
starch clothes for you. 4. i. 19. 

StiffC'toe, n. tA nickname for 
an actor, 3. 4. 187. 321. 

Stile, n. A stilus, pen. 3. 5. 65 
' (cf. note) ; A.D. 84. 

Still, adv. i) Continually: al- 
ways. Areh. 3. I. 11; 3. I. 246, 
et paatim. 

3) Yet. I. 3. 64, et pastim. 

tStinkard, n. One who stinks ; 3 
low fellow. I, X. 34, el patsim. 

Straight, adj. tStrait, in the 
sense of tight. 3. 4. 262. 

Straight-bodied, adj. Strait - 
bodied: close-litiing, 4. 1. 4. 

■Strenuous, adj. 5. 3. 302, 520 
(cf. note), 522. 

Strooke, pp. Obs. pp. of Strike, 
I. 3. 71 ; A.D. 37. 

Stumpe, n. A nickname for the 
elder Ovid, possibly in allusion to 
his walking stiffly, as an old man. 
Obs. or dial.? \. 2. 169. 

Stnt, V. To stutter. Arch. 01 
prov. 4. 5. 79. 

Suffidencie, n. A kind of knowl- 
edge or discipline that gives ability 
or efficiency. Arch. 1. 2. 132. 

Sugred, adj. Sweet; alluring. 
Arch, or poel. 4, 2, 55, 



tSonke. adj. Sunken. E. 4- 

Sule, V. (a) tTo dress, dotbe; 
lit out with apparel ; (b> lo be- 
come; be6L I. 2. 149. 

Supersedeas, n. In taw, a writ 
having in general the effect ot a 
command lo stay, on good cause 
shown, some ordinary proceedings 
which ought otherwise to have pro- 
ceeded. CD. I. 3. 19. 

Surcease, t'. To cease ; make 
an end. Obs. or arch. 3. 5. 7. 

Swagg(e)rer, n. A blusterer, 
bully, bravo. (Used in compliment 
by Tucca. as the term 'sport* anmng 
certain classes to-day.) 1. 2. 88L 
et passim. 

SweU, I', tr. tTo fill. 1. 1. 81; 
3.1.8. 

tSwown, V. ME. form of Swoon, 
to faint. 2. a. 192- 

Ssrcophant-like, adj. Parasitical ; 
servile, 53 "^ 



Tabacco, «. Tobacco. (Cf. Fr. 
fabac, It. labaeo, Sp. labofo, etc.) 
A.D. 159. 

Table, n. tA tablet or slab, esp. 
one designed to bear an inscription. 
3. S. 55. 

Taile, n. iPhr.. In taile of: im- 
mediately after. 5. 2, 56. Cf. note. 

Tall, adj. tBoId, sturdy. 3- 2. 24- 

Tankerd-bearer, h. One who, 
when London was very imperfectly 
supplied with water, fetched water 
tankards, holding two or three 
gallons, from the conduits and 
pumps in the street. Such persons 
: compelled to wait their turn 
to draw water. CD. 4. 3. 117. 

Taphouse, n. A drinking-housc ; 
tavern. Rare. i. 2. go. 




I Tartaroiu, ad 

I barbarous, crue 
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Taste, V, tTo prove; test, try. 
3. I. 172 (Afi.. cf. note) ; 5. 3- s6i. 

Taueme-like, adj. Vulgar; char- 
acterized by a want of tasie. a.1.117. 

Tearc, v. To rave, bluster. Now 
collog. 3. 4. 156. 

tTeare-mouth, n. A ranter; 
one who tears a passion to tatters. 
3. 4- 135- 

Tearme, n. An obt. form of 
Term. Here, prob., = epithet. 
A-D, 21, 

TeU, I'. To count. Arch., exc. 
in phrases such as 'to tell beads.' 
I. 2. 224. 

Tempest, t-. To fall like a 
tempesl; lo storm. Rare. 5. 1. 52. 

Terse, ad;, [a. Lat tersus, pp. 
of Itrgere, to wipe, polish.] tSmoolh 






Tir'd, pp. Pounced (upon) ; 
made a prey. 4. 3. 15. 

Tire. n. A head-dress. (Cf. 
liara.) Arch. 3. I. 50. 

'Tis, V. It is. i. e., he is. Obs. 
OT arch. 3. 4- 4«>; S- 3- 161. 

tTorture, n. (A printer's blun- 
der?) A torturer. 3. I. 275. 

Tother, adj. |A form arising 
from the mis- division oi thai other, 
ME. also tkel other, as the tother. 
CD.] Other. Arch. a. 1. 66. 

Touch, V. tTo put to the proof. 

s- 3. 90. 

Toward, adj. tComing; at hand. 
4- S- 177- 
Traine, n. A wile, plot. 4. 7. 47. 
Tranacend, v. fTo ascend. 

Transpos'd. pp. tTransferred? 
or, subjected? 4. g. 57. 
Trick, 11. tA trifl 



r-34. 



Thankes, n. pi. The u 
plural form for the singul; 
or rare. 4. 7. 40. 

Thornic-tooth'd, adj. Railing ; 
sharp-tongued ; satiric. Notice 
word. 4.3.112. 

tThorough, prep. Through, i. 
2. 124. 

Threate. t-. To menace (with). 
Obi. or arch. 3. g. 79. 

Thunder, v. 1 ) inlr. To speak 
with a loud or rumbling voice. 
3- 4- 252. 

2) tr. To threaten or prophesy 
in loud and awful tones, 3. 5, 83. 

3) Ir. tTo assail with thunder 
or thunderbolts, 4. 5. 129. 

Timely, adv. Early, soon. Obi. 
or arch. I, 2. 81. 

IITimoria, ». [Gr. Tiimplt retri- 
bution, vengeance,] Retribution, 
vengeance. 3. 4. 247, 249. 



I 3- I. 54. 



of the I Trickt, pp. Drawn, as armorial 
is oEu. I bearings; portrayed, i. 2. 57. 

Troth, n. Truth, faith. In troth, 
t. 3. 8; good troth, A.D. 41. 

Troth, inlerj. In faith. With- 
out preposition the use of troth is 
collog. or Ht., not vernacular, i. 3. 
14; 3. 1- 19.99.235- 

Trotipe, II. A playhouse audi- 
ence. Obi- ? E. 57. 

Trow. 1'. To believe ; think. 
Added lo a question to express sur- 
prise or impatience, as here, and 
then equivalent to 'I wonder.' 
Obi. or arch. 2. 2. 101. 

Tumbler, n. tA kind of grey- 
hound formerly used in hunting 
hares; here, a nickname, I. 2. 197. 
Cf. note. 

tTumorout, adj. [a. Lat. tumor, 
a swelling.) Swelling. 5. 3, 405. 

*tTurgidou8, adj. la. Lai. tur- 
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gidus, swollen.] Turgid; bom- 
bastic. 5. 3. 513 (cf. note), 515. 

Tume, n. Bent ; inclination ; dis- 
position. 3. I. 38. 

fTuscane-top, n. A style of 
head-dress. 3. i. 55. 

Twang, V, fTo surmise, guess? 

I. 2. 49 ' 5- 3- 350. 

Twixt, prep. Abbrev. of Be- 
twixt =. between. Arch, P. 22. 

Two-penny, adj. fCheap; vul- 
gar ; brazen ; but with special refer- 
ence to the 'two-penny gallery* at 
the Elizabethan theatre, which be- 
came the haunt of 'prentices, mem- 
bers of the demi-monde f and the like. 
3. 4. 135, 220. 

Tjrranne, w. An ohs. form of 
Tyrant. 5. 3. 65. 

U 

Undertaker, w. fOne who be- 
comes surety or guarantor for an- 
other. Ded. 

Vnder-thought, n. An underly- 
ing self-consciousness or sense of 
inadequacy, that results in con- 
straint of manner. Nonce word} 

4- I- 34- 

Vnrip, V. To rip; cut open. 
Arch.} 3. 4. no. 

Vnseason'd, adj. (a) fUnsea- 
sonable; (b) unripe. 5. 3. 19. 

tVntrusscr, n. One who un- 
trusses ; hence, one who unmasks 
and scourges folly. CD. 5. 3. 628; 
A.D. 141. 

Vntrussing, v. n. Exposing, as 
if by letting down the breeches by 
untying the points that hold them 
up. 4- 7- 31 ; 5- 3. 312. 

Vnwittingly, adv. Unconsciously ; 
without being known, or noticed. 
Ohs.} I. 3. 9. 



Vprcarc, v. Fig., To raise, exalt. 
Arch. 3. 4. 233. 

Vmc, n. The Roman urna, a 
vessel into which were cast voting- 
tablets or lots of any kind. 3. 5. 79. 

V 

Vaile, V. i) fTo uncover (the 
head) ; bow. 3. 4. 131. 

2) (A form of Veil.) To con- 
ceal. I. 3. 37. 

Vantage, n. Advantage. Arch. 
or colloq. 2. 2. 168. 

Varlct, n. i) A scoundrel, ras- 
cal. Ohs. or arch. 5. 3. 40/263,418. 
With especial application to the 
sergeants of the Counter: 3. 4. 21, 
36. 

2) tA body-servant or attendant. 
(Cf. valet.) 5. 3. 652. 

llVcni, V. Latin: I have come. 
3. 4. 250, 251. 

♦tVcntositous, adj. Windy, 
flatulent; boastful. 5. 3. 513 (cf. 
note), 516. 

Vcrminc, n. A low, vile fellow. 
Here, a nickname. 3. 4. yy. 

llVindicta, n. Latin: vengeance, 
punishment. 3. 4, 246, 248. 

Vizard, n. An ohs. form of 
Vizor, a mask. 5. 3. 396, 449. 

Vulgar, adj. General; common 
to the multitude. Arch.} 5. i. 118. 

Vulgarly, adv. f Publicly. 3. 3. 
22. 

W 

Wag, n. A fellow in affectionate 
sense, without attribution of humor 
or pleasantry. CD. Arch, and 
colloq. 4, 3. 79. 

Wcdlockc, n. fA wife. 4. 3. 29. 
Cf. note. 

Wcclc, V. A contraction of W^e 
shall, we will. 2. 2. 118. 
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Wel-digcBted, pp. adj. \ln- 
strucled, learned, wise. Used of 
one who has assimilated his learn- 
ing. 5. 3. 372. 

Welkin, n. The heavens. Now 

Wench, n. A damsel ; young 
woman in general— a familiar term, 
but not derogatory as now. Arch. 
or lit. 4, 3. 62. 

W bale-bone-bodies, b. See 
Bodies, a, i. 70. 

tWhere, ». A place. Pkr., Each 
where : in each place, every where. 

5. 2. 58. 

Whether, adv. An obs. form of 
Whither. 3. I. 126. 

Whether, pron. Which. Arch. 
3. 5. S7. 

Which, pron. Used as the rela- 
tive Who. Obs. or arch. 1. 3. 45. 

tWho(o)rBon,ai;'. Bastard-like; 
low, mean. (Often used in coarse 
funiliarity.) i. 2. gi; 5, 3. 418. 

Will.f. I) if. tTodo; accom- 
plish. 3. 5. 91. 

2) Absol. 3. 5.91; 5.3. 29. 

Winne, v. Phr., Winnc vpon : 
To gain favor or influence. Obi. 
or prov. A.D. 87. 

tWiser, adv. More wisely. 4. 5. 

Withall, adv. Besides, likewise. 
3. 4- 231- 

Wittie, adj. tWell-informcd ; 
■knowing.' 5. 3. 151. 

Wizard, n. fA wise man. 4. 5, 
SO. 

Woe, V. An ohs. variant of Woo, 
3. 5. 74- 

Wo(o)luiBh, adj. An obs. form 
of Wolfish. 4. 7.47: 5-3.651- 

Worme, «. A serpent. Obs. qt 

tWormewood, adj. Bitter. 1. 
2. 54. 



WorthlCBse, adj. Unworthy, un- 
deserving. Arch. 5. 2. 8. 

tWote, V. [OE. wilan, ME. 
wiUn.] Incorrect form for wost 
(later wotttst), you know, formed 
by analogy with the forms / wot, 
he wot. Arch. 4. 4. 37. 

Wright, V. An obs. spelling of 
Write. 3. I. 11; 5. 2. 81. 

Wrist, n. The hand. Phr.. Giue 
mee thy wrist : shake hands. Obs. ? 
5. 3- 162. 

Writ, B. tA writing (here, a 
copy of some verses). The term 
appears to be obs. except in legal 
senses. 5. 3. 274. 

Writ, V. An arch, preterit of 
Write. A.D. 61. 

tWu*, V. Abbrev, of ME. wtOe. 
Tvule, pres. first sing, of Will. 3. 4. 



Ye«, pron. Here, a term of 
familiarity or contempt. Arch, and 
poet. 3. 4. 167. 223- 

Yfaith, interj. In faith. Arch. 
2. 1. 47, 1281 3. 2. 38; 3. 2. 16. 

Yon, adj. Yonder. Arch, exc 
poet. 3. 4. 191. 
. tVond', adj. Yonder. 4. 3. 15. 



Zany, n. A comic performer, 
originating on the Italian stage, 
whose function it is to make awk- 
ward attempts at mimicking the 
tricks of the professional down, or 
the acts of other performers; hence, 
an apish buffoon in general. CD. 
3- 4- 315. 

Zenith, n. The point of the 
heavens directly above the observer; 
here, prob., the heavens in general. 



f Siographia Dramatica. or, 

( ihe Playhouse. 3 voU. London. iStX 
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Talent. 153, 

Theatres, London, in 1601, lix; 
188-190. 



Tibulius, Albius, Ixztr, Ixxx-L 

Tilney, Edmund, 24a 

TimOH (the University [day), h 

159. 161- 
Tobacco. 237-8. 
Tragedy, bombastic, ridiculed 1 

Poetaster, 59-60. 63. 
Translating, Jonson's, 
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Translators of Jonson's time, xlxxt. 
Trap-door in stage, 141. 
Trcbatios, Ixxxi. 
Troilus and Cressida, xci. I44. 
Tucca, Pantilius, Ixxxii seq. : a 

stammerer. 152-3. 
rumbler, 153. 
Twelfth Night, 148. 212. 
I Jlen Spiegel, 185. 
Underwood, John, 24a. 
Undervoods, Jonson's, xd. 
Untrusser, xlix-I, lii-iii, 136, 235. 
Vail, 182. 
Van Dam, B. A. P.. and Stoffe!. C. 

Velvet arms, 145. 

Velvet-cap, 162-3. 209, 

Via Sacra, 208. 

Vindicta, 193 ff. 

Viola da gamba, 209. 

Virgil, alleged to represent Shake- 
speare or Chapman, Ixxxiv ieq.'. 
his style Ixxxv-vi ; his Georgia, 
Ixxxvi : his learning, Ixxxvii seq. ; 
his Alexandrianism, Ixxxvii ; as 
characterized in Poetaster^ Ixxxv 
seq., 100-2; probably neither 
Shakespeare nor Chapman, xcv- 
vi ; his Aeneid 4. i6a-i8g, trans- 
lated in Poetaster, 104-6, read to 
Augustus. 218. 

Wages, of boy-actors. 197; of hired 
men, 198. 

Whalley's Edition of Jonson. xxi. 

What YoH Win. Marston's. xlvii- 
viii, lii-iii, Ixxii-iii, 147, 231-a. 

Wii\ Beguiled, 225. 

Woff. Ixv seq. 

Wolfe, John, Ixvi. 

Wolfe, Reginald. Ixvi, 

Women's parts. 157-8. 

Wood. Prof, Henry, Ix-i. 

Words diFi^rged by Crispiniu, 
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'.. The Foreign Sources of Modem English Versification. 

Charlton M. Lewis, Ph.D. $0.50. 
. ..Elfric : A New Study of his Life and Writings. Caroune 

Louisa White, Ph.D. $1.50. 
. The Life of St. Cecilia, from MS, Ashmole 43 and MS. 

Cotton Tiberius E. VII, with Introduction, Variants, and 

Glossary. Bertha Ellen Lovewkll, Ph.D. $1.00. 
. Dryden's Dramatic Theory and Practice. MARGARET Sher- 
wood, Ph.D. $0.50. 
. Studies in Jonson's Comedy, Elisabeth WoODBRlDGE, Ph.D. 

$0.50. 
. A Glossary of the West Saxon Gospels, Latin-West Saxon 

and West Saxon-Latin. Mattie Ansiice Harris, Ph.D. 

$1-50. 
. Andreas: The Legend of St. Andrew, translated from the 

Old English, with an Introduction. Robert Khjurn 

Root. $0.50. 
'.. The Classical Mythology of Milton's English Poems. 

Charles Grosvenor Osgood, Ph.D. $1.00. 
. A Guide to the Middle English Metrical Romances dealing 

with English and Germanic Legends, and with the Cycles 

of Charlemagne and of Arthur. Anna Hunt Billings, 

Ph.D. $1.50. • 

:. The Earliest Lives of Dante, translated from the Italian of 

Giovanni Boccaccio and Lionardo Bruni Aretino. Jahis 

Robinson Smith. $0.75. 
. A Study in Epic Development. Irene T. Mvers, Ph.D. 

$1.00. 
. The Short Story, Henry Seidel Canby. $0.30. 
.. King Alfred's Old English Version of St. Augustine's Sotilo- 

quies, edited with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 

Henbv Lee Hargrove, Ph.D, $1.00. 
'. The Phonology ot the Northumbrian Gloss of St. Matthew. 

Emily Howard Foley. Ph.D. $0.75. 
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XV. Essays on the Study and Use of Poetry by Plutaich and 
Basil the Great, translated from the Greek, wttb an 
Introduction. Fkederick M, P*i>ei.kihd, Ph.D. %o.JS. 
XVI. The Translations of Beowulf: A Critical Bibliography. 
Chauncey B. Tixkeb. fTi.D $0.75. 
XVII. The Alcliemist. by Ben Jonson, edited with Iniroducilon. 
Notes, and Glossary. Cbables M. Hathaway, Ji., 
Ph.D. $3.50. Cloth, $3.00. 
XVni. The Expression of Purpose in Old English Prose HuaWtl 
Gibson Sheabin, Ph.D. $1.00. 
XIX. Oassical Mythology in Shakespeare. Robmt Kilbi^MI 

Root, Ph.D. ?i.oo. 
XX. The Controversy between the Puritans and the SUBe. 

Elbmt N. S. Thompson, Ph.D. $2.00 
XXI. The Elene of Cynewulf. translated into English Prose. 

Lttcius Hudson Holt. $0,30. 
XXIT. King Alfred's Old English Version of St Augujtine's 
Soliloquies, tunied into Modem English. Hsfrav LcE 
Hargrove, Ph.D. $0.75. 

XXIII. The Cross in the Life and Literature of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Wiu-IAM O. Stevens. Ph.D. $0.75. 

XXIV. An Index to the Old English Glosses of the Durh«in 

Hymnarium- Harvey W. Chapman, (to.75. 
XXV. Bartholomew Fair, by Ben Jonson, edited with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Glossary. Carroll Storrs AldbK, 
Ph.D. $2,00. 
XXVI. Select Translations from Scaliger's Poetics. Fredsrick 

M. PADELFtJRD, Ph.D. $0.75. 

XXVU. Poetaster, by Ben Jonson, edited with Introduction. Notes, 
and Glossary. Herbert S, Mallory. Ph.D. $3.Da 
Ooth, $2,50, 
XXVni. The Staple of News, by Ben Jonson, edited with Intro- 
duction. Notes, and Glossary. De Winter, Ph.D. (a.oa 
Cloth, $2.50. 



